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“Wuart, then, shall we say? Even this; that Shakespeare, 
no mere child of nature; no automaton of genius; no 
passive vehicle of inspiration, possessed by the spirit, not 
possessing it; first studied patiently, meditated deeply, 
understood minutely, till knowledge, become habitual 
and intuitive, wedded itself to his habitual feelings, and 
at length gave birth to that stupendous power, by which 
he stands alone.’ 


COLERIDGE: Biographia Literaria, xv. 4. 


PREFACE 


Eo Innes Fripp, a Life-Trustee of Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
(1925-31), lecturer to the London, Liverpool, and Belfast 
University Extensions, and William Noble Research Fellow at 
Liverpool University in 1930, was from boyhood an ardent 
lover and student of Shakespeare. As such, he is chiefly known 
by four scholarly little books, published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press: Richard Quyny, Shakespeare’s Stratford, Shakespeare's 
Haunts near Stratford, and Shakespeare Studies. These volumes, 
however, were only intended to be preparatory to a larger 
work, which should embody the ripe results of a life-time’s 
study. It was his passionate desire that William Shakespeare 
should be known and reverenced as ‘man’ as well as ‘artist’. 
This work, at which he toiled to the last, was left practically 
completed at his death in November 1931. 

Warm thanks are due to the many friends and subscribers 
who have made its publication possible, and to Professor L. C. 
Martin, of Liverpool University, who kindly revised the chap- 
ter on Shakespeare’s verse. Thanks are also due to all those who 
have given permission for the reproduction of illustrations, and 
to the Printer to the University and the staff of the Oxford 
University Press for much valued help during the progress of 
printing. 

To Mr. F. C. Wellstood, M.A., F.S.A., who, as a labour of 
love for an old friend and comrade in scholarship, has edited 
my husband’s work and seen it through the press, I cannot 
sufficiently acknowledge my deep gratitude. 
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INTRODUCTION 


y endeavour has been (and it is but an endeavour) to see 
Shakespeare in his context—to study and interpret him 
in the light of his environment, geographical, domestic, social, 
religious, dramatic, literary. I have approached him from the 
end of his antecedents, not of his sequel, from the end, that is, 
of the first half of the sixteenth century, not of the second half 
of the seventeenth: on the side of Latimer’s Warwickshire and 
the Reformation in Stratford, the old morality Drama still going 
strong, hand in hand with the preaching of “God’s Word’, and 
the reading for the first time in English of the Bible as a new 
and sacred discovery—not on the side of Restorationist gossip, 
a degenerate and discredited Stage (from which Ben Jonson had 
turned in disgust), and an exhausted Puritanism. From the one 
we may see him emerge and develop, as a Latin school boy, as 
an attorney’s clerk, as a poet and a dramatist, the rival of Mar- 
lowe, until he outrivals him and all others, and wins the favour 
and stimulating appreciation of the Queen. 

A modern study which stands out in my grateful recollection 
is Sir Walter Raleigh’s Shakespeare in ‘English Men of Letters’. 
It is a brilliant book, in its delightful paradox, keen sense of the 
Poet’s sanity, and grip of his literary craftsmanship. But it 
suffers unspeakably from its approach from the wrong end, and 
consequent misinterpretation of contemporary surroundings 
and vital influences. John Shakespeare a ‘Polonius’, the Poet’s 
acquirement of his law from this ‘frothy’ parent, his Biblical 
knowledge from ‘the phraseology of his age’, and acquaintance 
with Ovid from Golding’s translation, are among the hasty 
inferences from what has been dropped by careless after-comers. 
They are not sober conclusions diligently derived ex tempore on 
the spot. 

Much of our information, in Stratford as in London, comes 
by way of the law-court. John Shakespeare would be little 
more than a name to us had he not been a stickler for his rights 
and an obstinate recusant. And without the quarrel of Stephen 
Bellot with his father-in-law, Monsieur Montjoy, we should be 
unaware of the Poet’s lodging in Silver Street and friendship in 
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those quiet quarters with the Huguenot family which housed 
and fed him, and attended to that important feature of his get- 
up as an actor, his head-dress. But such facts must not mislead 
us. Men do not show their best in litigation, nor more than a 
small part of themselves. If the age was litigious (the claims of 
the new landlords threw every man on his rights) it was also 
kindly and hospitable, full of good-fellowship, humorous, musi- 
cal, picturesque. 

Much information, too, is from the poems and plays. As they 
fall into their context they reveal allusions to men and things. 
Almost every successive editor discovers a reference of public or 
private interest, linking the Poet by sympathy, or (rarely) by 
antipathy, with individual or happening. Certain of the dramas 
contain many topical allusions. It is short-sighted to speak of a 
dramatist’s creations as ‘impersonal’. Any one brought up in 
the artist’s studio knows the contrary, knows how frequently 
figure and landscape are shaped, at least in detail, from life and 
lieu. Inevitably, he would not be an artist if he did not; he 
reflects his environment, personal and impersonal, while he 
mirrors so much more. His picture contains what no photo- 
graph can produce, else it were no picture, but it is photographic 
nevertheless. We may be sure that in innumerable instances 
Shakespeare has transferred and transformed the actual into the 
realms of art. But if we would recognize such obligations we 
must go warily, with open eyes. Fools may creep in where 
angels fear to tread. 

Whatever may be gleaned of this kind, and I am confident 
it is not a little, the broad fact remains that in his writings Shake- 
speare is the best known, as he is the best loved, of Englishmen. 
Here are the things at which he laughed and wept, what he 
thought large and small, the men and women who were after 
his heart, and those he pitied or despised. Words and even 
actions deceive, and the judgement of friends as of enemies is 
partial, but the artist’s work cannot lie. The truest poetry, in- 
deed, is ‘the most feigning’, yet it reveals the poet who feigns. 
He cannot hide himself, and the greater he is the more trans- 
parent is the disclosure. There must be sight, however, in those 
who would see the Poet, and see with him. “Hundreds of people 
can talk’, it has been said, ‘for one who can think, but thousands 
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can think for one who can see.’ Shakespeare can talk, with his 
pen, simply and beautifully, magnificently, and even the literary 
- fop will “prick his ear, advance his eyelid, and lift up his nose as 
he smelt music’;2 and he can think, cram his sentences with 
thinking, until commentators struggle panting after his mean- 
ing; best of all, he can see, clearly and searchingly, things near 
and far-off, beyond speech and thought—and we behold him, 
and his vision, in proportion as we are endowed with a measure 
of his gift, childlike and unsought, prophetic, the sight, in a 
word, of the Great Artist. 


1 Ruskin, Modern Painters, iii. 278. 2 Tempest, Iv. i. 176-8. 
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§ r. SHAKESPEARE’S ee 
HAKESPEARE was born and bred under circumstances‘pecu arly 2. . 


ooo to poetic and dramatic genius. There was-Celtic- 
blood in him—that strange elixir which has so often quickened 
and transformed the sluggish mentality of his race. He was 
rearedin romantic woodland country, richin historical buildings 
and associations, the home of an aristocracy still ‘worshipfuľ’,! 
hard-working, and serviceable to the State. His birthplace was 
a venerable borough, with Welsh, Roman, and English elements 
in its name and history, recently incorporate, inhabited by grave 
and public-spirited townsmen, some of whom were “‘bookmen’ 
(able, that is, to read and write Latin), and a body of workers 
educated in the sense of being craftsmen, skilful in the use of their 
fingers and tools, with retentive memories and a lively sense 
of make-believe, delighting in ‘invention’ however simple, in 
pageant and decoration, festivals, tales, songs and dances, non- 
sense created out of nothing, and dramatic representation. 

His mother bore the name of her ancient forest-home, the 
wild and trackless Arden, stretching from the Fosse to Ricknield 
Street and from our Tamworth to the Cotswolds, which for 
generations barred the advance of the English from the north, 
east, south, and west, and afforded shelter to the British. The 
resistance was maintained into Christian times, when subjuga- 
tion superseded elimination, and a Welsh remnant survived 
among the invaders. Stratford-upon-Avon bears witness to its 
presence. It means the English settlement at the ford where the 
Roman Street crosses the river by the Welsh called afon. Welsh 

lace-names are numerous in Warwickshire and the neighbour- 
hood of Stratford—of rivers, hills,3 woodlands,+ hollows,5 and 
towns, and of camps converted into strongholds by the Romans.7 
There were Welsh-speaking people in Stratford in Shakespeare’s 
day, probably descended from the primitive wealas or ‘strangers’ 


1 See pp. 16-18. 2 Alne, Arrow, Cole, Is, Rea, Stour. 

3 Meon (co. Glouc.). 

4 Beginning or ending with coze, originally coed (not to be confused with the 
English cote or cof). 5 Combe (cwm), Welcombe, Luscombe. 

© Coventry—/ry being the prefix żre adopted by the English as a suffix. 

7 Alcester, Mancetter- 
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2 The Celt 


whom the English fought and conquered. Ap Bridges, Ap 
Edwards, Ap Howell (Powell), Ap John, Ap Rice (Price), Ap 

Roberts, Ap Thomas, Ap Williams, Fluellen (Llewellyn), Goffe 
Welch, Welchman occur in the registers. Some of these, like 
Alderman Lewis Ap Williams, occupied a good position; the 
majority were humble folk. From childhood Shakespeare was 
familiar with their pronunciation, and might say they made . 
‘fritters’! of English. He speaks of “Welsh flannel’,2 a “Welsh 
hook’,3 a “Welsh goat’,4 Welsh ‘frieze’ and sheets and, more 
to the purpose, a “Welsh fairy’, and a “Welsh devil’.7? The 
Welsh were full of the fancies alien to the Saxon temper of Hot- 
T of the moldwarp and the ant, 


Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
And of a dragon, and a finless fish, 


A clip-wing’d griffin, and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion, and a ramping cat.® 


The Welsh captain speaks in Richard the Second for his country- 
men: ; 
The bay-trees in our country are all wither’d, 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven; 
The pale-fac’d moon looks bloody on the earth, 
And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful change; 
Rich men look sad and ruffians dance and leap, 


These signs forerun the death or fall of kings.’ 


Such lore did not offend Shakespeare. He praised Welsh music, 
Welsh valour and, remarkable for an Englishman, Welsh ‘trusti- 
ness’. No English poet has shown greater respect forthe Welsh- 
‘man, or has more freely laughed at him; and he did not do either 
merely to please the Tudor Queen. Once in her presence he 
ventured on a Welsh expression, Gate why! Bless you!!! 


1 Merry W. v. v. 151. 2 Ib. 172. 3 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 372. 

4 Merry W. V. V. 145. 5 Ib. 146 f. 6 Ib. 85. 7 Jb. v. iii. 13. 

8 7 Hen. IV, 11. i. 149-153. Cf. 11. iv. 369-73. 

9 Rich. II, 11. iv. 8—15. Penry the Welshman speaks of ‘our swarms of sooth- 
sayers and enchanters, such as will not stick openly to profess that they walk on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at nights with the fairies, of whom they brag themselves 
to have their knowledge, and have stroken such an astonishing reverence of the 
fairies into the hearts of our silly people that they dare not name them without 
honour’ (Treatise addressed to the Queen and Parliament, 1587). 

10 Rich, II, 1. tv. 5. 

11 Merry W. tv. v. 84. Quarto (as pointed out by Hart, Arden Shakespeare, 


Pp. 192). 


The Dane 3 


On the other hand, the English made desperate and successful 
resistance in Warwickshire to the Danės. Danish place-names, 
thick in Leicestershire and Northamptonshire, are rare in War- 
wickshire. Rugby, Princethorpe, Toft, Eathorpe, and Warwick are 
among the few; and they indicate the line of the Danish advance, 
which was met and repulsed at Warwick by King Alfred’s 
spirited daughter, Æthelflæd, in 914.1 Traditions of victory by 
Warwickshire men over their pagan neighbours are preserved 
in the Anglo-Norman romance of Guy of Warwick, and in the 
Coventry Hock-day Play. Guy, whose name still lingers about 
Warwick Castle, and whose cell is pointed out at Guy’s Cliff, is 
supposed to have lived in the reign of Æthelstan (925-40). He 
' was son to Segard, steward of the Earl of Warwick. He loved 
the Earl’s daughter, and to win her hand went on knightly 
adventure, with Heraud of Arden. Twice he journeys with this 
companion. He marries his lady, turns pilgrim, and makes a 
third journey, to the Holy Land. On his return he kills the 
Danish champion, Colbrand, at Winchester.2 Proceeding to 
Warwick he presents himself at the Castle-gate, enters the Hall 
unknown, sees his wife Felice, and witnesses her piety; with- 
draws, without revealing himself, to his cave in Arden, and there 
lives the life of a hermit. On the approach of death he sends his 
ring to Felice. She recognizes it, comes to him, and he dies in 
her arms. A fortnight later she follows him to the grave. 
Shakespeare knew the story. Twice he refers to it—in King 
John3 and Henry VIIL4 

The Hock-day Play (Hock-day was the second Tuesday after 
Easter) was performed at Coventry in 1416 for the pleasure of 
King Henry V. It was presented at Kenilworth (after being 
prohibited in Coventry by the Puritan ministers) in 1575 for 
the edification of Queen Elizabeth,5 and was thus described 
whimsically by an eyewitness: 2o 

First, a leader came marching on valiantly before, clean trussed and 


gartered above the knee, all fresh in a velvet cap, flourishing with his ton- 


1 Or 915. Two Saxon Chronicles, Earle and Plummer, i. 98 f. 

2 ‘The encounter between Guy (who puts off his palmer’s weeds and draws a 
sword from his hermit’s staff) and Colbrand is told at length by the Warwickshire 
poet, Drayton: Poly-Olbion, xii. 146-334. Cf. also xiii. 346-52. Guy’s sword was 
one of the treasures of Warwick Castle in Shakespeare’s time. 

ay. 1. 225. 4 v. iv. 22. 5 Pp. 13,53. 


4 History at young Shakespeare's Door 


sword, and another fencemaster with him, thus in the foreward making room 
for the rest. After them proudly pricked on foremost the Danish lance- 
knights on horse-back, and then the English, each with their alder-pole 
martially in their hand. Even at the first entrez the meeting waxed somewhat 
warm, that by and by, kindled with courage aboth sides, grew from a hot 
skirmish unto a blazing battle: first by spear and shield, outrageous in their 
races as rams at their rut, with furious encounters, that together they tumble 
to the dust, sometime horse and man, and after fall to it with sword and 
target, good bangs aboth sides; the fight so ceasing but the battle not so 
ended. Followed the footmen, both the hosts, the one after the other, first 
marching in ranks, then warlike turning them from ranks into squadrons, 
then in two triangles, from that into rings, and so winding out again. A 
valiant captain of great prowess, as fierce as a fox assaulting a goose, was so 
hardy to give the first stroke; then get they grisly together, that great was 
the activity to be seen aboth sides, the one very eager for purchase of prey, 
the other utterly stout for redemption of liberty. Twice the Danes had the 
better, but at the last conflict were beaten down, overcome, and many led 
captive for triumph by our English women.! 


History was at young Shakespeare’s door. On the south- 
west was the battle-field of Evesham, where fell in August 1265 
the greatest of the Earls of Leicester, the champion of borough- 
representation in Parliament, Simon de Montfort. To the north- 
east of the shire was Bosworth Field, where ended, by the victory 
of Henry Tudor over Richard Crookback, the long and waste- 
ful wars of the ‘Roses’, in August 1485.2 Shakespeare had special 
reason to be interested in this epoch-making fight. His ancestor 
wasinit, on theside of Henry—his grandfather’s grandfather, who 
received a grant of land, probably at Balsall, for his services.3 
The Poet was proudly conscious that a Shakespeare was among 
the ‘victorious friends’ whom Henry addresses after the battle 
in King Richard III (in the most convincing scene of the play): 

The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead! .. . 
England hath long been mad, and scarr’d herself; 
The brother blindly shed the brother’s blood . . . 


Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 
That would reduce these bloody days again.* 


1 Robert Laneham to Humfrey Martin, 20 Aug. 1575, Ballad Society, p. 31 f. 
2 See Drayton, Poly-Olbion, xvii. 286-300 (‘Richard, who nor God nor human 
laws respected’). Feelingly he may have written in Richmond’s speech, of “your 
children’s children’ and the promise, 
But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 
The least of you shall share his part thereof. 
Rich. III, v. iii. 262, 267 f. 
3 Fripp, Shakespeares Haunts, 65 f. + v. v. 2, 23 f., 35 £. 


Coventry's ‘Fanes and Proud Pyramidés’ 5 


Between these battle-fields was the ancient stronghold of Coven- 
try, famous for its walls and spires, one of the latter being the 
fourth highest steeple in England. Half a dozen times Shake- 
speare names the city, and always with respect.! Falstaff is 
ashamed to lead his ragged levies through its streets. It was the 
fourth city in size and the central city of the kingdom, command- 
ing the midlands as London controlled the Thames and the 
south, Bristol the west, York the north, Lincoln the region 
between the Humber and the Wash, and Norwich East Anglia. 
In the Wars of the Roses there was keen rivalry for her friendship. 
Secure within her two miles and more of three-foot-thick forti- 
fications, she was a refuge for a friend as a prison for a foe. Her 
twelve gatesand thirty-two towers guarded the roadsto London, 
Leicester, Nuneaton, Lichfield, and Birmingham. She was full 
of churches and hospitals, and, until of late, monastic institutions. 
By the dissolution of the religious houses she had suffered 
grievously. While the Benedictine Priory (which was a Cathe- 
dral) stood, it formed, with the adjoining parish churches of 
St. Michael and Holy Trinity, one of the most splendid groups 
of ecclesiastical buildings in Christendom. Shakespeare did not 
know Coventry in her glory, but she was still most beautiful. 
Ill drained and malodorous, as the medieval city invariably was, 
and subject to plague, yet with her walls and churches, hospitals, 
halls, quaint winding streets, river, stone bridges, pools (such 
as “Swanswell Pool’), mills, conduits, markets, famous Cross, 
timber dwellings, inns, yards, twisted chimney-stacks, and a 
thousand delightful picturesque features, she stood, in Dray- 
ton’s words, ‘scorning all the towns within her view .2 

Between Coventry and Stratford was the seat of the “King- 
maker’, the Earl of Warwick. Leland admired Coventry, and 
was enthusiastic about Warwick. 


The town hath been right strongly diked and walled. . . . The East Gate 
and the West Gate yet remain [1542], the North Gate is down; the 


1 3 Hen. VI, 1v. viii. 32, 58, 64; Rech. II, 1. i. 199, I. ii. 45, 56; Z Hen. IV, rv. 
ii. 1, 42; 2 Hen. IV, tv. i. 135. 
2 Now flourishing with fanes and proud pyramidés, 
Her walls in good repair, her ports so bravely built, 
Her halls in good estate, her Cross so richly gilt, 
As scorning all the towns that stand within her view. 
(Poly-Olbion, xiii. 322-5.) 


6 Warwick Town and Castle 


strength of the Bridge by the Castle standeth for the South Gate. ... The 
magnificent Castle is set upon an high rock, and hath three goodly towers in 
the east front. . . . The beauty and glory of the town is in two streets, 
whereof the one is called the High Street and goeth from the East gate to 
the West, having a right goodly Cross in the middle of it... . Within the 
precinct of the town is but one parish church, dedicate to St. Mary. Richard 
Earl of Warwick devised a right fair, large and sumptuous chapel on the 
south side of the choir . . . and there he is entombed right princely and 
portrayed with an image of copper and gilt, hooped-over with staves. . . .! 
There is over the East Gate a fair Chapel of St. Peter . . . over the West 
Gate a goodly Chapel of St. James. On the north side of St. James’ is a 
pretty College . . . of Our Lady and St. George. The burgesses be rulers of 
this.? 


He missed much that had been destroyed. 

John Dudley became Earl of Warwick and lord of Warwick 
Castle on 17 February 1547, within three weeks of the accession 
of King Edward VI. Hard things have been said of him, and 
some not undeserved; but his private life has escaped censure. He 
was happy in his wife, Jane Guildford, who bore him many 
children. Of these Ambrose succeeded him in the earldom, 
Robert became the famous Earl of Leicester, Guildford married 
Lady Jane Grey, Mary became wife to Sir Henry Sidney and 
mother of Philip Sidney, and Katharine married the Earl of 
Huntingdon. Directly and indirectly this illustrious family 
exercised for many years immense influence over the Shake- 
speare country. 

John Dudley was executed for his attempt to put his daughter- 
in-law, Lady Jane Grey, on the throne, in the first year of Queen 
Mary. Elizabeth on her accession restored his family to favour, 
as ‘cousins’ of her own by Guildford Dudley’s marriage with 
Lady Jane. Lord Robert rode next to her on her entry into 
London in November 1558, and was speedily made Master of 
the Horse, Knight of the Garter, and Privy Councillor. He was 
of the Queen’s age, tall and well-featured, with dark eyes3 that 
arrested her, a good sportsman and soldier; and if Her Majesty 
had wanted nothing more in a husband, she would have married 
him. He had enough of the scholar to be Chancellor of Oxford 
University (he was elected in December 1564), and sufficient of 


1 See Dugdale, Warwickshire, 410. 2 Toulmin Smith, ii. 40 ff. 
2 She called him her ‘Eyes’ (as William Cecil her ‘Spirit’), and a pair of eyes 
(* *) was his sign-manual with her; see p. 47. 
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ROBERT DUDLEY 





Ambrose, Earl of Warwick 7. 


the statesman to maintain his place in the Privy Council; but he 
had not the power and deep policy attributed to him by enemies. 
Rather was he a simple fellow, whose simplicity showed itself 
in his belief in his own astuteness. He could hold his tongue and 
look wise, and on this account, and because of his readiness to 
believe everything she said, he was of great value to the Queen. 
He had, moreover, something of the fear of God in him,! and 
was Puritan in theology as in politics, though he lacked the 
evangelical spirit of his brother Ambrose. He found it con- 
venient to hold the heretical views of Tyndale and other Protes- 
tant Reformers about marriage. In the second, at any rate, of his 
matrimonial alliances (with Lady Douglas Sheffield, by whom 
he hadason, Robert Dudley), there were technical irregularities, 
no doubt recognized by the bride and her friends, which would 
leave him free should the Queen decide to take him. Her 
Majesty had no such intention; but she enjoyed his company, 
played with his affections rather mercilessly, and used him as 
a stalking-horse frequently. When she wanted to deceive a 
foreign ambassador she usually began by deceiving her favourite. 
And because he was so serviceable, and so handsome, she gave 
him Kenilworth, and made him Earl of Leicester. 

If Her Majesty's appointments and grants were the measure of 
her regard, Lord Ambrose Dudley was an even greater favourite 
than Lord Robert. He held many offices, including that of 
Master of the Ordnance. At Christmas 1561 he was created 
Earl of Warwick, eight years after his father’s attainder. From 
this date until his death in 1590, he was lord of Warwick Castle 
and its estate, and as such lord of the manor of Stratford. Again 
the “Bear and Ragged Staff’ of the house of Dudley was in the 
ascendant in the shire, and nowhere, outside Warwick and Kenil- - 
worth, was it more respected than in Shakespeare’s native town. 
Here the Earl appointed the vicar and the schoolmaster, and was 
on the friendliest terms with the Corporation. A wound in his 
leg received at Havre in 1563 lamed him for life. In his latter 
years he grew corpulent, and was called by Gilbert Talbot 


t He was the special victim, as the Queen’s favourite, of Spenser’s “Blatant 
Beast’ (Faerie Queene, vi. 12), otherwise Venomous Slander, from whose ‘despite’ 
his reputation has suffered to thé present day. Froude accepted much nonsense 
about him, 


8 Queen Elizabeth's visit to Warwickshire in 1566 


‘the fat knight’. In Warwickshire to the last he was known as 
‘the Good Earl’. 

Three times in Shakespeare’s early life the Queen visited 
the Dudleys. In August 1566 she included Coventry in her 
‘progress’, and after a great reception there (from the 17th to 
the 19th) was entertained by the Earl of Leicester on a lavish 
scale at Kenilworth (from the 
19th to the 22nd). Young 
Philip Sidney was present both 
at Coventry and Kenilworth 
with his schoolmaster from 
Shrewsbury, Thomas Ashton. 
They lodged at Kenilworth 
eae TE with one Master Spilsbury, 
NS): T a WU SEY ‘there being no room at the 
AR? a SA) Castle to aa their foot in’.! 
Proceeding to Warwick Her 
Majesty was welcomed with 
bell-ringing and pageants and 
generous hospitalities.2 The 
Earl of Warwick’snew Coun- 
tess (the Queen’s friend, Lady 
Window at Charlecote, with Lucy Anne Russell), whom he had 

code Of arias. 13938. married in November 1565, 
presided at the Castle. On 
her way from Warwick to Broughton on Saturday, 24 August, 
the Queen halted at Charlecote and knighted Thomas Lucy3 in 
his recently built manor-house by the Avon, constructed in the 
form of the letter ‘F’ in honour of the royal name, Elizabeth. 
The Stratford Corporation contributed their levy of 16s. to the 
cost of ‘the Queen’s carriage’.+ Shakespeare was then a child, 
two years and four months old. 


MEWY 





1 Marshall’s ‘Book of Accounts’ (Life of Sir Philip Sidney, M. W. Wallace, 417). 
2 ‘Account’ of Richard Brooke, made Dec. 1566; Churchwardens’ Account, 
St. Nicholas, Dec. 1566. 


3 Metcalfe, Knights, p. 38. 

4 Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon 1553-1620 
(Dugdale Society), 111. xii, 8. “Our Princes and the nobility have their carriage 
commonly made by carts, whereby it cometh to pass that when the Queen’s 
Majesty doth remove from any one place to another there are usually 400 care 








CHARLECOTE HOUSE AND GATEHOUSE 


Her Visit in 1572 9 


In August 1572 the Queen came again. To John Fisher of 
Warwick we owe an account of her visit which is one of the 
best things of its kind in our literature.! She drove, with the 
Countess of Warwick, in a coach which would openoneveryside 
to enable her subjects to behold her. She was accompanied by 
a great train of lords and ladies on horseback, including Lord 
Treasurer Burghley, the Earl of Sussex, Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, the Earls of Rutland, Oxford, and Huntingdon, bishops 
and other “great estates’, and, of course, the hosts for the occasion, 
the Earl of Warwick and the Earl of Leicester. The Bailiff and 
his fellow Burgesses of Warwick, with their Recorder, Edward 
Aglionby, and the puritan preacher, Ralph Griffin, first master 
of Leicester’s Hospital (into which the beautiful old College of 
St. Mary and St. George had been converted),? subsequently 
Dean of Lincoln, met her, kneeling in their robes, at Ford Mill 
Hill, and after an oration by Aglionby, presentations of a purse 
of money by the Bailiff and a Latin poem by Griffin, expressing 
the hope that she would marry and have an heir,3 they escorted 
her into the borough, the ‘ways and streets’ ‘being filled with 
companies of all ages’, and the houses new-painted and decked 
and gay. 

Aglionby’s speech, which may be read in the ‘Black Book’ of 
the town,* was an outspoken ‘panegyric’, his apology for which 
was that “good princes’ were ‘made better put in mind of their 
office and government’. He was a little man, with a stout heart, 
who had taken his prisoner at Solway Moss in 1542, when his 
age was two-and-twenty. A native of Carlisle, he was educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, was ‘a good Grecian 
and Latin poet’; a student of theology as well as law, and transla- 
tor from the Latin of Gribald’s Epistle concerning the Judgment of 
God, with a preface by Calvin: which translation he published 


wares [carts], which amount to the sum of 2,400 horses appointed out of the 
counties adjoining, whereby her carriage is conveyed safely unto the appointed 
places’ (Harrison, Description of England in Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1577, iii. 8). 

1 The Black Book of Warwick, T. Kemp, pp. 86-97. 

2 p. 6. 

3 It began with an acrostic, the initial and final letters of the fifteen lines 
making Tu Elisabeta viro nubito mater eris. Protestants were eager for her 
marriage, in fear of Mary of Scots (her next of kin) and civil war. As Griffin said, 
Gloriae Anglorum modo non cadente te cadit flos sed perit ipsa radix. 

* Kemp, pp. 87-91. 


I0 Master Edward Aglionby 


at Worcester in 1550. He received and purchased Church lands, - 
was a ‘good man and meet in religion’, otherwise an aggressive 

Protestant, and adviser to Bishop Bentham as to justices ‘favour- 

able to true religion’ in his diocese in 1564; a friend of Henry 

Higford of Solihull, the puritan Steward of Stratford, and the 

confidant of the Earl of Warwick, who took him as paymaster 

of his troops against the northern rebels in 1569, and recom- 

mended him to the burgesses of Warwick as their M.P. in 1571. 

Three times he spoke in Parliament on the bill for Recusancy. 

He lived at Temple Balsall, and was married to Katharine, sister 

to Sir William Wigston, whom he succeeded as Recorder of 
= Warwick. The Queen more than respectedhim. When he spoke 

to her of her father’s ‘looks’ appalling ‘the stout cordges’ of 
‘beholders’, and his fear lest Her Highness might put him out 

of countenance, she said, offering her hand to him to kiss, and 

smiling, ‘Come hither, little Recorder: it was told me that you 

would be afraid to look upon me or to speak so boldly; but you 

were not so afraid as I was of you; and I now thank you for 

putting me in mind of my duty and that should be in me’. 

John Shakespeare and his son must have known Master 
Aglionby in after years. He was Recorder of Stratford from 
1576 to 1587. 

The Queen’s entry into Warwick was on Monday, 11 August. 
On Wednesday, leaving her train in Warwick, Her Majesty 
rode by the Priory grounds and Woodloes to Kenilworth, where 
her favourite provided her ‘princely sport’ until Saturday even- 
ing, when she returned to Warwick, looking in on the way at 
the Priory, joining the Earl and Countess of Warwick there 
‘(they had vacated the Castle for their royal visitor) at supper. 
She rested at the Castle on Sunday, watching country-dances 
from her window, then a great show of fireworks in the Temple 
Fields, and a mock-battle, with ordnance brought from the 
Tower of London, in which the young Earl of Oxford, ‘a lusty 
gentleman’ of two-and-twenty (married in December 1571 to 
Lord Burghley’s daughter, Anne, more fitted to amuse the 
Queen by his pranks than to satisfy his father-in-law with 
evidence of his wisdom), greatly distinguished himself, and 
almost extinguished the town. Squibs, mortars, trains “casting 
forth flashes and flames’ were fired off recklessly. There were 
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The Queen’s Visit to Kenilworth in July 1575 II 


conflagrations on both sides of the Castle, a house at the end of 
the bridge being burned out and its occupants with difficulty 
rescued, and two other houses there being fired. 

Marvel it was [wrote Fisher] that’so little harm was done, for the fire- 
balls and squibs did fly over the Castle into the midst of the town, falling 
on houses, in courts and backsides and the streets so far almost as St. Mary’s. 
Four houses were on fire at once, whereof one had a ball came thorough 
both sides and made a hole as big as a man’s head, and did no more harm. 
Among the young gentlemen who assisted the Earl in putting 
out the flames was Master Fulke Greville, Philip Sidney’s late 
school-fellow at Shrewsbury, aged eighteen, destined to become 
lord of the Castle in 1604. Shakespeare was a schoolboy, eight 
miles away, in his ninth year. He was not the future Poet if not 
impatient to witness these royal doings, and neither his father nor 
master was worthy of him unless he enabled him to do so. 

The third visit was in July 1575, to Kenilworth. “The Castle’, 
says our informant, Robert Laneham, ‘stands, in air sweet and 
wholesome, on an easy mounted hill, the tenants and town 
about it, on the west, nourished with many springs, a goodly 
pool’, full of fish and wild fowl. This pool stretched westward 
a mile or two, ‘a flight-shoot broad’, between a fair park on 
one side and a chace on the other, “waste and wide, and full of 
deer’. The Earl’s new buildings, of hard quarry stone, had 
spacious chambers, high roofed with large windows, which 
were ‘glittering glass’ by day, and bright by night with ‘candle, 
fire, and torchlight’. All the features of a palatial residence, dear 
to the Elizabethan taste, were there—an ornamental garden, 
‘redolent with herbs and flowers and fruit trees’, bordered along 
the Castle wall by a terrace, twelve feet broad and ten feet high, 
ornamented with obelisks, spheres, white bears, all in stone, 
ending in arbours and divided by altars of green grass, and four 
pyramids of porphyry fifteen feet high, ‘symmetrically pierced’ at 
intervals and surmounted by an “orb ten inches thick’; an aviary 
full of British and foreign birds; and, ‘in the centre as it were of 
this goodly garden a very fair fountain,? cast into an eight square, 
reared four feet high, from the midst whereof a column upright 

I Ib., p. 97. 

Z More A less faithfully depicted in the splendid Barcheston tapestry woven 


evidently for the Queen’s chamber at Kenilworth. See John Humphreys, Eliza- 
bethan Sheldon Tapesiries, p. 23, plate xi. 


ee The Castle and Grounds 


in shape, and two Athlants joined together a back half, the one 
looks east the other west, with their hands upholding a fair bowl 
of three feet over, from whence sundry fine pipes did lively distil 
continued streams into the receipt of the fountain, maintained 
still two feet deep by the same rush of falling water: in the top 
the Ragged Staff’, the ‘receipt’ being full of fish—carp, tench, 
bream, perch, and eel—and surrounded outwardly by figures 
of gods and goddesses—Neptune driving sea-horses, Thetis 
dolphins, Triton fishes, Proteus herding his bulls, Doris and her 
daughters ‘solacing’ themselves on the shore. On Caesar’s 
Tower was the Castle clock, two-faced, with golden letters on 
a pale blue ground, set, throughout the Queen’s stay, at two 
o'clock: ‘whether by chance, by constellation of stars or by 
fatal appointment, thus was it’, suggestive of ‘Two’ (Her 
Majesty and her host) ‘fast linked in amity’, better united in 
matrimony. 

The Queen arrived on her palfrey on Saturday evening, 
9 July, being welcomed by a Sibyl and a Porter, then by the 
Lady of the Lake (otherwise the Castle Pool), who floated to 
land on a moving island, amid a blaze of torches, the music of 
hautboys, shawms, and cornets, and a display of rich gifts 
from Nature’s deities. These offerings were pointed out, with 
comment in Latin verse, by a Poet, clad in a long blue garment, 
over a doublet of crimson silk, and garlanded with bays. On 
her entrance into the Castle, Jupiter added his welcome to that 
of the other gods with a peal of cannon and a show of fireworks, 
heard and seen twenty miles away. | 

Sunday forenoon was occupied in quiet and ‘vacation from | 
work, and in divine service and preaching at the parish church’, 
the afternoon in “excellent music’, and dancing by the lords and 
ladies. In the evening was given another show of fireworks, 
which lasted until past midnight. Monday was hot and Her 
Highness stayed in until evening, when she rode to hunt. 
Pursued ‘of force’ the hart ‘was fain at last to take soil’—that 
is, to the water. 


There [says the youthful onlooker] -to behold the swift fleeting of the 
deer, with the stately carriage of his head swimming, the hounds harrowing 
after, the running of footmen, galloping of horses, blasting of horns, halloo- 
ing and hueing of huntsmen, with the echoes betweenwhiles from the 
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A Bride Ale with Morris Dance 13 


woods and waters in valleys resounding, moved pastime delectable in so 
high a degree as in mine opinion there can be none any way comparable. 


It was such a scene as Shakespeare has left us in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream (1v. i. 111 ff., 129 f.): 

My love shall hear the music of my hounds. 

Uncouple in the western valley;! let them go: 

We will, fair queen, up to the mountain’s top, 

And mark the musical confusion 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction, 

... A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to nor cheer’d with horn.? 


In ‘the hither part of the Chase’ about nine o'clock was presented 
by torchlight a pageant of Hombre Salvaggio and Echo. The 
Queen hunted again on Wednesday; and on Thursday she 
witnessed a bear-baiting, succeeded at night by an Italian 
tumblerindoors, and by fireworks out of doors. Sunday, 17 July, 
the feast of St. Kenelm, was a great day, and the villagers took 
active part in the festivities. Service and sermon were followed 
by a Bride Ale, a Morris Dance, Running at the Quintain, the 
Coventry Hock-day Play in the Castle Court, and within the 
Castle after supper, a stage-play and a banquet. A mask to con- 
clude was abandoned. Reading between the lines of Robert Lane- 
ham’s narrative, which is somewhat superior and fantastic, we 
get a good idea of the people’s performances. The Bridegroom 
led on horseback from the Tilt yard to the Great Court beneath 
the Queen’s window. He wore a tawny worsted jacket, a 
pointed straw-hat, harvest gloves (as a sign of good husbandry), 
a muffler at his girdle and, to show that he could read and write, 
a pen and ink-horn slung over his shoulder. He was lame— 
having once broken his leg at football.3 After him rode sixteen 
‘bachelors of the parish’, lusty lads, two and two, each with a 
branch of green broom, bound in blue buckram lace, on his 
1 See p. II. 
2 Cf. Drayton, Poly-Olbion, xiii. 124-8: 
When after goes the Cry, with yellings lowd and deepe, 
That all the Forrest rings, and every neighbouring place: 
And there is not a hound but falleth to the Chase; 
Rechating with his horne which then the Hunter cheeres, 
Whilst still the lustie Stag his high-palm’d head up-beares. 
3 A game only twice referred to by Shakespeare—in Com. of E. 11. 1. 83 and 
K. Lear, 1. iv. 95. 


14 And Running at the Quintain 


left arm (‘o’ that side lies the heart’), and an alder pole in his right 
hand, variously clad in cap or hat, coat or jerkin, in doublet and 
hose, or clean-trussed with a point before, on saddle or pad. 
Then entered the morris-dancers, six in number, including Maid 
Marian and the Fool. After walked three maidens bearing 
spiced-cakes, and a youth holding aloft the bride-cup, adorned 
with red and yellow streamers. These ushered in the Bride— 
a lady on this occasion neither young nor handsome, but a 
first-rate dancer, chosen to foot it featly before the Queen. On 
her right and left walked an ancient and honest townsman, who 
should give her away. Twelve bridesmaids, two and two, 
brought up the rear. The Bridegroom rode first at the quintain,! 
struck it squarely but narrowly escaped being thrown from his 
mare, with loss of his pen and ink-horn. His bachelors followed 
with various fortune, getting a bob from the bag or hitting the 
board with their heads. Then they tilted at one another. The 
crowd laughed andcheered. Thecrowd, indeed, which thronged 
the Castle Court, became unruly, and the Queen retired, missing 
most of the Hock-day Play, which, in consequence, was repeated 
the Tuesday after. Of the stage-play we learn that it was ‘well 
handled’, and ‘pleasure and mirth made it seem very short though 
it lasted two good hours and more’. On Monday ‘her Highness 
kept the Castle for coolness’, knighted five gentlemen, and 
‘touched’ nine poor sufferers for the ‘King’s Evil’.2 About five 
~ o'clock she rode forth to hunt. On her return she witnessed a 
memorable pageant at the bridge. Triton rode on ‘a swimming 
mermaid’, blowing his horn as a sign that he came on embassy. 


I Mentioned by Shakespeare in As You L. It, 1. ii. 263. 

2 A glandular disease, for which the sufferer, after examination by the Queen’s 
surgeon, knelt before Her Majesty, and was touched by her on either cheek, 
while an angel (a gold coin) strung on a white ribbon was hung round his neck. 
Shakespeare refers to the ‘disease’ and ‘cure’ by the saintly Edward the Confessor 
(the first to practise it) in Macb. rv. iii. 146-54: 

Tis call’d the evil: 
A most miraculous work in this good king, 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows; but strangely-visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. 


Arion on a Dolphin’s back and ‘Incomparable Melody’ 15 


A cruel knight, Sir Bruce sans Pitie, had long infested those 
waters to the distress of their lady. If her Majesty would but 
show herself at the Lake, it would work the Lady’s deliverance. 
And so it came to pass. Sir Bruce vanished at her sight, and the 
Lady and her nymphs drew to shore followed by Arion on a 
dolphin’s back. 


Herewith [says Laneham, himself no mean musician] Arion, after a few 
well-couched words to her Majesty, began a delectable ditty [to the 
accompaniment of instruments within the dolphin’s body; device and 
music were by Hunnis, Master of the Royal Chapel], in metre so aptly 
endited to the matter, and by voice so deliciously delivered by a skilful 
artist, into his parts so sweetly sorted, each part in his instrument so clean 
and sharply touched, every instrument again in his kind so excellently tune- 
able; and this in the evening of the day, resounding from the calm waters, 
where the presence of her Majesty and longing to listen had utterly damped - 
all noise and din: the whole harmony conveyed in time, tune and temper 
thus incomparably melodious, with what pleasure this might pierce into 
the hearers’ hearts,! I pray ye imagine yourself as ye may; for, so God judge 
me, by all the wit and cunning I have I cannot express. Mais je bien vieu cela 
que forte grande est la pouvoir qu’avait la tres noble science de Musique sur les 
esprits humains. 1 was lulled in such liking, and so loth to leave off, that 
much ado a good while after had I to find me where I was.? 


Young Shakespeare, eleven years and three months old, surely 
was present this night in Kenilworth Park. The singer and the 
‘dolphin’, the ‘sea’ and the night sky, the ‘incomparable melody’, 
and the ‘Fair Vestal’ were in his memory a quarter of a century 
afterwards, when he wrote for the Queen’s pleasure in her palace 
at Greenwich that lovely speech by Oberon in A Midsummer 
Night s Dream (u. i. 148-54): 
Thou rememb’rest 

Since once I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 

To hear the sea-maid’s music. 
The Warwickshire ‘folk’, of whom we get glimpses in the 
records, were not hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
obsequious or sullen, without hope and, therefore, without 
frankness and delight, but men and women of spirit; and their 


I So Oberon: ‘pierce a hundred thousand hearts’ (Mid. IN. D. 1. i. 160). 
2 Ballad Society, p. 34 £. 


16 Warwickshire ‘Folk’ and their ‘Betters 


‘betters’, because they were not a mere ornamental, parasitic 
class, but were called upon perpetually to render, for their 
privileges, hard, responsible service to the Crown, had joy and 
character. Decay, indeed, in both—in the economic condition 
ofthe worker and the ethical status of the ‘gentle’—had followed 
the pillage of the monasteries. A greater iniquity or folly was 
perhaps never perpetrated by English statesmanship than the 
dispersal of this splendid national inheritance into private hands. 
Rents were immediately raised, the farmer and labourer de- 
pressed, and the ‘owners’ degraded from the ‘honourable’ and 
“worshipful’ to the mercenary. Latimer, the old bishop of the 
diocese, preaching before the young King Edward and his 
courtiers in 1548 and 1549, pleaded passionately for ‘restitution’. 
He spoke with scorn of the new ‘landlords’: 


You rent-raisers, I may say you step-lords, you unnatural lords, you have 
for your possessions yearly too much. For that herebefore went for twenty 
or forty pound by year (which is an honest portion to be had gratis in one 
lordship of another man’s sweat and labour!) now is let for fifty or an 
hundred pound by year. Of this too much cometh this dearth made by man, 
notwithstanding God doth send us plentifully the fruits of the earth. . . . 
Too much which rich men have causeth such dearth, that poor men which 
live of their labour cannot with the sweat of their face have a living. This ` 
is not for the King’s honour. It is the King’s honour that the common- 
wealth be advanced. All such proceedings do intend plainly to make the 
yeomanry slavery. All the enhancing and rearing goeth to your private com- 


modity. 
He contrasted the old Catholic days with the present: 


My father was a yeoman [at Thurcaston in Leicestershire] and had no - 
lands of his own, only a farm of £3 or £4 by year at the uttermost; 
and hereupon he tilled so much as kept half a dozen men; he had walk for 
a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty kine; he was able [substan- 
tial] and did find the King a harness [a suit of armour] with himself and his . 
horse while he came to the place that he should receive the King’s wages, 
I can remember that I buckled his harness when he went unto Blackheath 
Field [June 1497]. He kept me to school [Cambridge University] or else 
I had not been able to have preached before the King’s Majesty now. He 
married my sisters with five pound or twenty nobles apiece. He kept 
hospitality for his poor neighbours, and some alms he gave to the poor. 
And all this he did of the said farm; where he that now hath it payeth six- 
teen pound by year or more, and is not able to do anything for his prince, 
for himself, nor for his children, or give a cup of drink to the poor." 


t Parker Society, i. 101. 


Nobility and Gentry 17 


He had only known one recipient of monastic lands who 
had relented, and that was John Hales of Coventry: “who 
at the motion of his poor tenants hath let down his lands to 
the old rents for their relief. For God’s love, let not him be a 
phoenix, let him not be alone, let him not be an hermit closed 
in a wall; some good man follow him and do as he giveth 
example.’! 

Such ‘ungodly’ and unpatriotic greed, however, received a 
salutary check on the accession of Queen Mary (1553). There 
was a widespread anxiety lest the Church should resume her 
own. ‘Bloody Mary’s’ reign was a blessing to the old Catholic 
nobility with their inherited sense of a ‘worshipful’ station 
among their people, and to the tenants of Protestant ‘upstarts’ 
persuaded that God’s gift of the soil was for His ‘elect’. Nor was 
her sister, Elizabeth, disposed to yield to the new pretensions. 
The chief object of her annual summer ‘progress’ was to keep 
an eye upon her gentry and those beneath their ‘care’. She made 
them know that they owed their lands to herself, as the divinely 
appointed head of the realm. She would have something of her 
own glamour, as ‘the Queen’, reflected in the position and 
conduct of her ‘servants’, and she saw to it that they served. 
Continually they were at her beck and call, and sat on those 
- innumerable ‘commissions’ whereby she governed the country- 
side. She taxed them, compelled them to provide soldiers and 
horses for her army, and she planted herself on them, heavily 
when she thought their pockets and heads were swollen, at 
times ruinously, for hospitalities.2 And they were the better for 
it. The nobility and gentry of Warwickshire, until at least the 
defeat of the Armada, were men of brains and energy, disciplined 
in strenuous habits and exercises, could handle the pike, or a 
caliver3 as well as a fishing-rod, and ride the ‘great horse’ as well 
as follow the hounds, loved adventure, travelled, studied the 
‘tongues’, and almost invariably played a musical instrument. 


t Ib. See also Thomas Becon, The Fortress of the Faithful, Parker Soc. i. 599, 
601; and Augustine Bernher in his Epistle to Latimer’s Sermons, 2 Oct. 1562, 
Parker Soc. i. 317 f. 

2 ‘This was a queen’, says Sir E. K. Chambers (Shakespeare’s England, 1. 83), 
ae loved better to be entertained than to entertain.’ She merely exercised her 
right. 

3 Even Shallow knew something of musketty, 2 Hen. IV. m1. ii. 289-306. 
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18 Degeneration of the ‘Worshipful’ 


It was the ambition of nearly every home claiming ‘gentlehood’ 
to send ason to the University or the Inns of Court.! 

When, however, by the fall of the Armada the menace of 
Rome retreated indefinitely into the distance, and the old ‘wor- 
shipful’ aristocracy died off until few but Burghley and Buck- 
hurst were left, and the ageing Queen relaxed her hand, there 
was a recrudescence of irresponsible landlord greed. Younger 
Grevilles and Lucys and Combes and Woodwards and Under- 
hills had not the patriotic quality of the old. Economic condi- 
tions encouraged speculation. The growth of population and 
the demand for wool sent up the price of land. Determined 
efforts were made to enclose the commons. Not only poor 
men, but corporations, like that of Stratford, had to fight for 
their ancient rights, and the brow-beating lawyer,? with his 
deeds and documents, was everywhere in evidence. It was 
necessary to know law in order to repel the encroachments of 
the unscrupulous. In the new reign, of the Stuart James, the 
glamour of kingship and ‘worship’ swiftly faded, as the spirit 
of the landed tradesman developed and the country drifted 
towards Civil War. The change was noted and deplored by 
Shakespeare in Richard the Second, in old Gaunt’s denunciation 
of the unkingly meanness of the ‘Deputy of the Lord’ (1595): 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings . . . 
This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land. 
Gaunt is given to puns,3 and brings in irony to emphasize his 


love— 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 
Is now leas’d out—I die pronouncing it— 
Like to a tenement, or pelting farm: 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds . . . 
Landlord of England art thou now, not king; 
Thy state of law is bondslave to the law.* 


as must every State be which barters away its territory to its 
own subjects. 


1 Two Gent. 1. iii. 7—10. 2 See Bernhet’s Epistle (supra, p. 17). 
3 And grim and telling they are on his dying lips, 11. i. 73-83. 
4 11.1. 50f., 57-64, 113 f. 


The Reformation in the Shakespeare Country 19 


One fact lifts the Warwickshire man of Shakespeare’s youth, 
rich and poor, above the commonplace. He had religion. 
Whatever superstition or bigotry mingled with his faith— 
pagan terror, bad history, poor science, savage sectarianism— 
he believed in Providence and Grace, in that ‘deity in his 
bosom’ called ‘conscience’, in that in man which is ‘better than 
the earth he lies upon’, and even by ‘steel, three inches of it’ 
cannot be ‘laid to bed for ever’.! His faith, as he deemed it, was 
the Truth, greater than himself and demanding his loyalty. 
And that he was willing to suffer for this, and, Catholic or 
Protestant, he was willing, raised him at a bound into the realms 
of imagination. Mean and base had ‘noble lustre’ in the eyes. 
The Reformation took deep root in the Shakespeare country. 
Ralph Collingwood, the friend of Colet and Erasmus, was 
Warden of Stratford College from 1503 to 1507, and Dean of 
Warwick College from 1507 to 1512, when he was promoted to 
the deanery of Lichfield. Both Tyndale and Latimer were in 
the neighbourhood. Tyndale began his New Testament at Little 
Sodbury in Gloucestershire in 1523. One of his supporters 
was William Tracy of Toddington. Latimer was rector of West 
Kington, six miles south-east of Little Sodbury, fr6m 1531 to 
1535. Report of his heresies reached Offchurch near Warwick, 
where talk in an alehouse led to an inquiry at Warwick by the 
Abbot of Kenilworth, and representations to the Privy Council. 
Cranmer stood by him, and helped to obtain for him the 
bishopric of Worcester in 1535. His indefatigable visitation and 
homely eloquence made him a power in the diocese. Among his 
friends was William Tracy’s son, Richard, of Stanway, who 
married Barbara Lucy, sister of William Lucy of Charlecote. 
Latimer was as eager for the reformation and dissolution of 
monastic houses as Cranmer, though he lived to regret their 
spoliation. The visitors included John Greville of Milcote, 
Roger Wigston of Wolston, and Robert Burgoyne of Wroxall. 
A sermon at Hampton Lucy brought Latimer to Stratford in the 
autumn of 1537—a discourse by the rector of Hampton, Edward 
Large, an advocate of the ‘New Learning’, on the occasion of 
a wedding between a maid of his parish and a man ‘of good 
substance’ of Stratford. A number of Stratford people being 

1 See the speech of the atheist, Antonio, in The Tempest, 11. i. 279-87. 


20 A Sermon at Hampton Lucy, 2 April 1537 


present, he unburdened himself, in a two hours’ delivery in the 
afternoon of Easter Monday, 2 April (which was in the week of 
the Hampton Church Ale), on doctrines for which he had an 
evil reputation in Stratford. In the congregation were John 
Combe of Stratford and Mistress Lucy of Charlecote. William 
Lucy himself was not present, being sick, else his rector ‘never 
preached but he heard him’. A Stratford man, Cotton, inter- 
rupted the preacher, and doing his best, as Squire Lucy heard, 
‘to set the people by the ears’, exposed himself to the grave 
charge in those days of ‘making a riot’. Stratford was full of 
the matter for weeks and months after. William Clopton of 
Clopton took up the cudgels for Cotton energetically. Squire 
Lucy defended his rector, who was indicted at the Warwick 
Quarter Sessions for his alleged statements. Lucy appealed to 
Cromwell; a commission was appointed, there was further 
litigation, and Lucy, with a letter from Latimer, had a personal 
interview with the Privy Seal.! Latimer wrote, 6 September, 
from Hartlebury: 

Master Lucy himself shall be my letters unto your good lordship. Only 
I desire you so to use him as far as may stand with right, that his goodwill 
toward all goodness may be encouraged by communing with you and 


promoted by hearing of you. There be too few such gentlemen in the King’s 
realm.? . 


A month later he wrote from Pershore: 


I doubt nothing but that your good lordship will extend your goodness 
to that poor priest, Sir Large, in my conscience injured and wronged by 
means of one Master Clopton; which neither did hear him, nor, if he had, 
could judge his doctrine, but zealously stirred the people against him. 

He was then on his way to Stratford, whence he proceeded 
to Warwick. From Warwick he wrote on 14 October thanking 
Cromwell for restoring the vicar of Hampton to his living.* In 
November he wrote to Cromwell introducing Master Acton: 
‘This bearer, my godsib and friend, hath something to say 
to your lordship. He is faithful and hearty in all good causes.’s 
This was Thomas Acton of Sutton Park, Tenbury, Worcester- 


1 Report of William Lucy and other Commissioners (Athenaeum, 18 April 
1857). 

2 Parker Soc. ii. 381. 

3 Ib. ii. 382. Lucy gave Large also the living of Cherington-on-Stour in 
Nov. 1537- 4 Ib. it. 384. 5 Ib. it. 387. 


Master Clopton versus Master Lucy 21 


shire, great-great-grandson of Sir Roger Acton, the Lollard 
martyr, hanged and burned in St. Giles’s Fields in January 1414 
for complicity in Sir John Oldcastle’s ‘plot’. His mother was a 
niece of Tyndale’s protector, Humphrey Monmouth of London. 
Master Acton at this time had an only child, Joyce, two or three 
years old, who became in after years wife to Thomas Lucy, 
eldest son of Squire William Lucy, now aged five years and a 
half, the future Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote. 

Latimer’s friends shared in the spoils—Squire Lucy obtained 
Thelsford, asmall house of the Maturins near Charlecote, which 
his ancestor had founded in the reign of Edward III, and Master 
Acton received the dismantled monastery of Hales, the bells 
of which, five in number, were sold to Stratford for the parish 
church.! Loved by Shakespeare, these bells ring for ever sweetly 
in his repeated line in As You Like It (m1. vii. 114, 121): 

If ever been where bells have knoll’d to church— 

And have with holy bell been knoll’d to church. 
On the passing and enforcement of the ‘Six Articles’, Latimer 
retired from his bishopric, in 1539, to private life. He resided 
in Warwickshire, where Thomas Becon, the popular Protestant 
writer, met him in 1545. Becon was the guest of John Old at 
Merevale. Near Merevale are Baxterley and Mancetter. At 
Baxterley lived Robert Glover, who had married Latimer’s 
niece. Mancetter was the home of John Glover, Robert's elder 
brother. Robert was a Cambridge scholar “better seen in the 
literature which doth polish and bring a man to eloquence’ 
than his brother John, who was “a great student of divinity and 
well-learned’. In their company and Latimer’s, ‘methought’, 
wrote Becon, ‘I was clean delivered from Egypt and quietly 
placed in the New glorious Jerusalem’.2 Becon had pupils in 
Warwickshire, including the children of Sir William Feilding 
of Monk’s Kirby, eight miles from Coventry. 

At Coventry lived William Glover, brother of Robert and 
John, and other prominent Reformers—Thomas Saunders, John 
Hales, Humphrey Randall. The last befriended John Foxe, 
assisted him to Oxford, and had him in his home in vacation 

1 Dugdale Soc. 1. xliv. 79. 


; 2 Jewel of Joy (Parker Soc. ii. 424, 426); Foxe, Actes and Monuments, vii. 385 
51 391. 


22 John Foxe at Charlecote 


when his parents were afraid to receive him at Boston. His 
daughter, Agnes Randall, was in the service of Mistress Wil- 
liam Lucy at Charlecote. Probably through the Randalls, Foxe 
obtained the tutorship of William Lucy’s children at Charlecote 
on resigning his fellowshipat Magdalen College in July 1545. As 
a visitor to Coventry and a resident at Charlecote, Foxe was in 
a position to be informed about the Glovers and Latimer. On 
3 February 1547 he married Agnes Randallin Charlecote Church. 

In Edward’s reign Hooper, more Puritan than Latimer, was 
Bishop of Worcester, from 1551 to 1553. He was also Bishop 
of Gloucester. His ‘Injunctions’ were searching ;! but he was 
opposed, as Warwickshire Protestants were, with some impor- 
tant exceptions (like William Glover of Coventry and William 
Hudson of Warwick) to John Dudley’s ‘device’ to put his 
daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, on the throne.? The closing 
of the gates of Coventry against her father, the Earl of Suffolk, 
in January 1554, was a crushing blow to that mad enterprise. 
But with Warwickshire men, and Latimer, Hooper suffered 
martyrdom under Mary. The protomartyr, burned at Smith- 
field on 4 February 1555, was a native of Deritend, John Rogers 
—whose namesake and possible kinsman officiated as vicar of 
Stratford at Shakespeare’s funeral in 1616. Laurence Saunders 
was burned in Coventry on 8 February 1555, Hooper at 
Gloucester next day. Robert Glover went to the stake at 
Coventry in September, Latimer at Oxford in October. 
Stratford was encircled by the ghastly fires, which blazed also 
at Lichfield, Leicester, Northampton, Banbury, and Wotton- 
under-Edge. A leading Protestant in this terror-stricken district, 
a kinsman of Queen Katharine Parr, demands notice. Clement 
Throgmorton of Haseley, near Warwick, belonged to a family 
fiercely divided on religion. His friend at Court, Thomas 
Hawkes, when sent from London to his native Coggeshall to 
be burned, entrusted his elder son to his care and education 
in June 1555.3 Throgmorton had his ‘olive branches round 
about his table’ when in 1561 he rebuilt Haseley manor-house.* 
Bearing this date on the stone porch, with the initials of him- 


1 Parker Soc. ii. 140 ff. 2 Ib. ii. 556 f. 
3 Foxe, Actes and Monuments, vii. 97, 118. 
4 Psalm 128. Olive branches are part of the decoration of the porch. 
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self and his wife, Katharine, daughter of Sir Edward Neville, 
and the text Hebrews xiii. 14 in the Vulgate, Non Habemus Hic 
Manentem Civitatem,' it still stands famous as the home of their 








The Burning of Master Laurence Saunders at Coventry, Friday, 
8 February 1555. (Foxe, Actes and Monuments.) 





Signature of Clement Throgmorton. 


eldest son, in 1561 sixteen years of age, Job Throgmorton the 
“Martinist’. 

If persecution intimidated some it deepened the determination 
of more. Passive resistance became a fine art. Aldermen at 
Coventry, as at Leicester, declined to wear the scarlet gown as of 
the colour of the ‘Whore of Babylon’,? otherwise ‘the Papistry’. 

I ‘We have not here a continuing city.” 


2 Revelation xvii. 3 f., on which the Geneva Version has the comment, ‘the 
Woman is the Papistry, whose cruelty and bloodshedding is declared by scarlet... 


24 Passive Resistance 


Threatened by Gardiner the Corporation imposed heavy 
fines. Citizens refused office. At Stratford a book of orders was 
drawn up at Michaelmas 1557 under the stewardship of Roger 
Edgeworth, a Catholic, full of vindictive penalties. Refusal to 
serve as Bailiff or High Alderman was to be visited with the 
forfeiture of £ 15 and £12 respectively.! Men refused to go to 
church, or declined to join in the service, behaved themselves 
‘ungodly’ and ‘undevoutly’ at sacraments, and withheld their 
offerings. At Coventry the withholding of offerings prevented 
the appointment of a competent vicar at Trinity Church and of 
an incumbent at St. Michael’s. To ‘remedy’ this state of things 
a bill was passed in Parliament (20 January-7 March 1558), 
imposing a tithe-rate of two shillings in the pound on all rents 
within the city. To impose the rate, however, was easier than 
to gatherit. Much the larger part of the act dealt with expedients 
to escape it. Cases of ‘fraud and covine’ anticipated were the 
making of leases whereby less than the rents would be received, 
the remainder being paid privately or by fine previously, and 
the division of property by subletting it in small tenements 
paying less than the amount taxable—i.e. ros. And to hasten 
proceedings, and bring pressure to bear on reluctant or dilatory 
authorities, any complaint, variance or doubt not settled by the 
mayor within a month was to come before the Lord Chancellor, 
assisted by the two Chief Justices, one of whom was a Coventry 
man, Edward Saunders, brother in the Romanist camp of 
Laurence Saunders the martyr. Nevertheless, ‘learned and apt 
priests’ were not forthcoming in Mary’s reign.? 

On Elizabeth’s accession the tables were turned, and if the 
Romanists were not burned they suffered cruelly. Only Eliza- 
beth kept them from the flames. A striking young lady of five- 
and-twenty, with a hooked nose, black eyes, red hair and a 
straight back, by nature pleasure-loving and wilful (her father’s 
daughter), but sternly disciplined by the perils and follies, with 
their penalties, of her motherless youth, she was no novice, nor 
and surely it was not without cause that the Romish clergy were so much delighted 
with this colour’. Cf. 1 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 41-46, Hen. V, 11. iii. 29-41, Hen. VIII, 
III. ii. 252-5, 276-80. 

* Dugdale Soc., Min. and Acc. 1. xxviii-xxx. 62-6. 


a 2 “An Act of Parliament for the Payment of Tithes within the City of Coventry’ 
(Sharpe, Coventry, pp. 5-7). 
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did she lack confidence. Of a liberal temper, widely read and 


accomplished, an artist to her finger-tips, attached to the vener- 
able and stately forms of worship, undisguised in her contempt 
for dowdiness and platitude, she could not be a Puritan; Calvinist 
in theology, imbued with the Puritan doctrine of the divine 
right of princes as against the divine right of the Pope, and 
determined to be herself the Head of her Church, she would not 
attend mass nor brook interference from Rome. Hence her 
middle course between the two great sections of her people. 
Her first and final object was peace, to preserve the unity and 
safety of the kingdom, from division within and menace with- 
out. She would not have England torn asunder like France and 
Holland. Assured, as she was, of the loyalty of the Protestants, 
who were then, after the Marian persecution, Puritan, she would 
go great lengths, sometimes exasperating to her Protestant 
subjects, to propitiate the Catholics; and she relied on the support 
of that very considerable third element of the population who 
were written down in the returns of her first bishops as “In- 
different” or ‘Of No Religion’. Very gradually her policy of 
compromise and outward uniformity prevailed. She had im- 
mense difficulties with her first bishops and privy councillors, 
but as these died off she brought both the episcopal bench and 
privy council to her view. She had three primates—Parker, 
Grindal, and Whitgift. Parker was archbishop from 1559 until 
1575, when he died worn out in the effort to forward her polic 
in opposition to Puritan sentiment. Grindal, like Parker, had 
a will, and she thought to use it as she had used the faithful 
Parker’s; but she mistook, he refused to put down the Puritan 
“‘prophesyings’,! and she sequestered him. Whitgift, from Grin- 
dal’s sequestration in 1577 to her death in 1603, was her willing 
instrument, a convinced and capable ‘conformist’. From latitude 
the Church passed slowly to uniformity and rigidity which 
made Dissent inevitable. 

The latitude of 1558 to 1571 was remarkable. It was not legal, 
but it was real. The Act of Uniformity was largely inoperative, 
and the Act of Supremacy was sparingly tendered. Liberties 


1 ‘Raise up the prophecies that have been shewed in Thy Name; regard them 
that wait for Thee, that Thy prophets may be found faithful’ (Ecclesiasticus 
xxxvi. 15 f., Geneva Version). 
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were taken with the Prayer-Book, omissions and personal 
utterance were winked at. The clergy exercised a freedom they 
have not enjoyed since. Certain of them celebrated mass openly 
to theindignation of fervent Protestants. Englishmen practically 
were in one church. And this period of comprehension, a most 
interesting and fruitful epoch in the history of our national 
communion, would have continued longer had not the Northern 
Rebellion forced the hands of the authorities, and the Pope’s 
Bull of Excommunication driven the Catholics into recusancy. 
Persecution of Romanists, moreover, was inevitable after the 
massacre of the Huguenots in Paris in 1572. 

Parties in Warwickshire were fiercely antagonistic, and the 
Queen’s visits were not unconnected with the menacing atti- 
tude of the Puritan majority. At the head of the Protestants 
stood the Dudleys, ready for Presbyterianism. On the same 
side, ‘favourers of True Religion’, were John Hales of Coventry, 
and his brother, Bartholomew, of Snitterfield, William Hudson 
of Warwick, Clement Throgmorton of Haseley, Thomas Lucy 
of Charlecote, Richard Verney of Compton, the Fishers of 
Packwood, Basil Feilding of Monk’s Kirby, Edward Aglionby 
of Meriden and Balsall, Henry Higford of Solihull, Henry 
Goodyer of Polesworth, Charles Rainsford of Clifford Cham- 
bers, Richard Brooke of Warwick, Robert Burgoyne of Wrox- _ 
all, Hugh Glover of Baxterley (godson, no doubt, of Latimer), 
and many more. Less pronounced Protestants, but later con- 
vinced, were the Grevilles and the Conways, Roger Wigston 
of Wolston and John Huband (or Hubaud) of Ipsley. Catho- 
lics (or at least ‘adversaries of True Religion’) were Sir William 
Wigston of Wolston (father of Roger), Robert Throgmorton 
of Coughton, John Somerfield (Somerville) of Edstone, Francis 
Smith of Wootton Wawen, the Fishers of Warwick (Thomas 
of the Priory, Richard and John of Church Street), Thomas 
Underhill of Eatington, Edward Grant of Snitterfield, William 
Skinner of Rowington, William Clopton of Clopton, John 
Combe of Stratford, the Catesbys, and the Ardens—save one, 
Master Simon Arden of Ward End, who was ‘a good man in 
religion’ and ‘meet’ to be a Justice of the Peace, “after the advice 
of Edward Aglionby’, in 1564.1 

1 Camden Miscellany, x. iii. 1-8, 39, 44-7. 
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And what was the English of these worthies? How did they 
pronounce and spelle Their speech was nearer to that of 
Chaucer than to that of Doctor Johnson; closer to the Saxon, 
the Norman, and the Latin (medieval and classical) than in the 
days of the lexicographer (we know how he would talk his 
English Latin abroad, which probably Shakespeare would hardly 
recognize), and very much closer than to-day. A multitude of 
words were in use among Shakespeare’s Warwickshire contem- 
poraries—schoolmasters and school-fellows, clergy, lawyers, 
and public-spirited tradesmen like the Quyneys—which would 
sound French and un-English to Johnson and very foreign to 
us. For example, they said auncient (F. ancien, Med. L. anci- 
anus), auncestor (F. ancestre, L. antecessor), chaunce (F. chance, 
L. cadentia), colour (F. couleur, L. color), commaund (F. com- 
mander, L. commendare), coosin (F. cousin, L. consobrinus), 
counsaile (F. conseil, L. consilium), daunger (F. danger, Med. L. 
dangerium), demaund (F. demander, L. demandare), ignoraunt 
(F. ignorant, L. ignorans), inchaunt (F. enchanter, L. incantare), 
maister (F. maistre, L. magister), marchant (F. marchand, L. 
mercator), marvaile (F. merveile, L. mirabilis), raison (F. raison, 
L. ratio), sire (F. sieur, L. senior), slaunder (F. esclandre, L. 
scandelare), sodaine (F. soudain, L. subitaneus), straunge (F. 
estrange, L. extraneus), vertue (F. vertu, L. virtus), and so forth. © 
But they loved their old English—aunswer (andswarian), blewe 
(bleo), deawe (deaw), eleaven (endleofun), emonges (gemanges), 
eyther (ægþer), feawe (feawa), myddes (middes), ouglie (uglike), 
seaven (seofon), swoord (sweord), togyther (togedere), trewe 
(treowe), uppe (uppe), woork (weorcan), woorme (wurm), 
woorth (weord), ynough (genog). They enjoyed the force of 
it—were men given to forcible expression, and to a fullness of 
utterance in word and consonant. They added weight to terms 
of both native and foreign origin, by supplementing g with a d 
—as in alledge (L. allegare), chardge (F. charge), crindge (Sax. 
cringan), lardge (L. largus), liedge (F. lige), mariadge (F. 
mariage), pidgeon (F. pijon), priviledge (L. privilegium), savadge 
(F. sauvage), siedge (F. siège), and proper names, Dgordge and 
Rodger; ch with a t, as in atcheeve (F. achever), ritch (F. 
riche), sutch (S. swilc), tutch (F. toucher); k with a hard c, or 
vice versa, as in druncke (S. drunc) and drooncken (S. druncen), 
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incke (F. encre), rancke (S. ranc), suncke (S. sunc), unckle (F. 
oncle), wincke (S. wincian), wrinckle (S. wrincle), and r or n 
with a d, as in millard (miller), milliond, gownd, roand (roan), 
talond (talon), womand (woman). They strengthened their h’s 
rather than dropped them—as in whote (hot), whood (hood), 
whome (home); they rolled their r’s, after the manner of Bottom: 

And Phibbus carre 

Shall shine from farre, 

And make and marre 

The foolish Fates; 
and they clung to the old initial y—as in Yedward, Yeaton, 
yearle (earl), yearlie (early), yearth (earth). They lingered, more- 
over, on their consonants, especially in words of one syllable, 
doubling them in the spelling—as in Godde, Goddes Lawe, 
dinne, dogge, drumme, madde, redde, sinne, wille; lingered on their 
long vowels in monosyllables, preferring y to i in spelling— 
as in nyne, ryde, ryse, tyme, wyde; preserved the old broad 
vowel, speaking and spelling o for a in such words as hond, 
husbond, lond, strond; lengthened their vowels as in cooffer 
(coffer), and were not too busy to say and write fairnesse, 
heathennesse, wantonnesse, worthinesse. 

Other forms of pronunciation and orthography which, if 
not universal, were widespread in the Poet’s country, must be 
noted. The Chaucerian final -e was no longer sounded; but 
-ye, with its dainty vocal e, was replaced by -ie rather than the 
bald y: as in busie, deliverie, everie, fiftie, hartie, Henrie, marrie, 
ministerie, privie, readie, seelie, studie, verie, wittie. The initial y 
for i, long or short, is common, in ydle, ynch, ynne, yron, ytch, 
ympotent, ymediatlie. The adjectival -ious is more popular than 
-eous, as in audacious, beautious, couragious, dutious, outragious. The 
initial in- is much more in favour than en- as in incompass, in- 
counter, inforce, insewe, intertainment. And the ending -ique is 
preferred to the curt -ic or the heavy -icke, as in antique, collerique, 
domestique, heretique, musique, and réumatique. It was a remarkable 
language, independent of London, regarded by Londoners as 
provincial, and destined to suffer, in the case of Shakespeare, 
not a little at the hands of the London printers; rich in its 
variety and strength, and if loud-voiced, nevertheless, capable, 
the more by the admixture of French, of rhyme and gentle 
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vowel-effects beyond even the genius of the author of The 
-= Canterbury Tales. 
-Spelling was phonetic, but not, as: we are sometimes told, 
chaotic. Those who could write, including scholars, spelled 
according to sound, and no two men, even in the same town, 
spelled quite alike; nevertheless, every educated man had his 
standard of pronunciation and was more or less consistent in 
his spelling. The manuscript of Stratford lawyers and school- 
masters, and Shakespeare’s mercer-friend, Richard Quyney, is as 
distinctive almost in orthography asin penmanship. Peculiarities 
of spelling, as of writing, are more marked than inconsistencies. 
And their penmanship? They wrote the old English (Gothic) 
hand, and for the most part wrote it beautifully; with a quill, 
as pliable and skilful an instrument as the modern fountain pen 
is stiff and mechanical; in ink that was ink (‘incke’ as Shakespeare 
spelt it), and on paper that was paper, worthy to hold a good - 
thought for centuries. 


§ 2. PARENTAGE 


We ARDEN, esquire, of Park Hall between Birmingham 
and Coleshill, who made his will in 1502,1 had at least six 
sons and two daughters. His eldest son, Sir John, succeeded him 
at Park Hall. A younger son, Thomas, who witnessed his will, 
inherited ten marks a year. This, probably, was Thomas Arden, 
who possessed a little estate at Wilmcote, and purchased in 1501 
property at Snitterfield, of which he appointed trustees for his 
child, Robert. Sir John made his will in 1525, and was followed 
at Park Hall by a son, Thomas, who died in 1563. Thomas 
Arden of Park Hall had sons, of whom the eldest, William, died 
before him in 1544, and a younger, Simon, was the Protestant 
of 1564. Simon Arden purchased the manor of Longcroft, and 
took for his coat the three cross-crosslets of his Cheshire and other 
relatives instead of the fess checky of his Romanist Park Hall 
kinsmen.2 William left a son, Edward, who was ward of Sir 
George Throgmorton of Coughton. Edward Arden married - 
Sir George’s grand-daughter, Mary, daughter of Sir Robert 


1 French, Shekespeareana Genealogica, p. 452 f. 
2 Ib. 421-5. 
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Throgmorton, and was thirty years of age when he succeeded, 
on his grandfather’s death in 1563, to the Park Hall estate. 

In the meantime, Thomas Arden of Wilmcote, ‘gentleman’, 
who served on the jury at the inquisition post mortem of Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote on 14 October 1525 at Warwick,! 
was living in 1526,2,and was succeeded by his son, Robert afore- 
said. Robert Arden’s mother may have been a Trussell, his 
wife a Palmer. By this wife he had eight daughters before her 
death, some time previous to 21 April 1548, when he sought for — 
a second wife a well-to-do widow named Agnes Hill, née Webbe, 
sister of Alexander Webbe of Bearley. His daughters were 
attractive—at least six of them married, and two marriéd twice. 
Four or five had husbands before 1550. Agnes was wife to John 
Hewins of Bearley, Joan to Edmund Lambert of Barton-on- 
the-Heath, Katharine to Thomas Edkins of Wilmcote, Margaret 
to the above Alexander Webbe, and Elizabeth apparently to 
John Skarlett of Newnham. Agnes was a widow in 1550, and 
betrothed to a second husband, Thomas Stringer of Bearley. 
The other three daughters, Joyce, Alice, and Mary, were then 
at home. On 17 July 1550, in consequence of his alliance with 
Widow Hill, who had children of her own growing up, Robert 
Arden made a settlement of his Snitterfield property, which 
included a ‘messuage in the tenure of one Richard Shakespeare’, 
placing it in the hands of two trustees, Adam Palmer of Aston 
Cantlowe, and Hugh Porter of Snitterfield, for the benefit of 
himself and his wife for life, afterwards of his daughters, Agnes, 
Joan, Katharine, Margaret, Joyce, and Alice.3 Elizabeth was 
otherwise provided for, and Mary, the youngest and favourite 
child, was to receive her portion by a will subsequently. Alice 
and Mary lived with their father and step-mother, and their new 
step-brothers and sisters, the young Hills. Joyce disappears— 
possibly she went toreside with relatives, the Ardens of Pedmore, 
near Stourbridge, and died there in 1557.4 Alice had differences 
with her step-mother, as we gather from her father’s will of 
24 November 1556.5 Hebequeathedhissoul, likeagood Catholic, 

t P.R.O. Chancery Series, ii, vol. 43 (50). 2 On Subsidy Roll. 

3 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 173-6. : 

4 Stopes, Shakespeare’s Family, 40 £., 181. A ‘Mistress Joyce Arden’ was buried 


there in 1557. If she was Joyce from Wilmcote the title is significant as to her 
status..- 5 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 53. 
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‘to Allmyghtye God, and to our bleside Laydye Seint Marye, 
and to all the holye compenye of heven’; and his goods thus: 


To my youngste dowghter, Marye, all my lande in Willmecote cawlide 
Asbyes,! and the crop apone the grounde sowne and tyllide as hitt is; and 
vjli. xiijs. iiijd. of monye, to be payde orr ere my goodes be devydide . . . 
to my dowghter, Ales, the thyrde parte of all mye goodes moveable and 
unmoveable, in fylde and towne . . . besydes that goode she hathe of her 
owne att this tyme . . . to Annes my wife vjli. xiijs. iiijd. apone this condy- 
sione, that she shall sofer my dowghter Ales quyetlye to ynyoye halfe my 
copyehoulde in.Wyllmecote? dwryng the tyme of her wyddowewhodde; 
and if she will nott soffer my dowghter Ales quyetlye to ocupye halfe with 
her, then I will that my wyfe shall have butt iijli. vjs. viijd. and her gintur 
in Snyterfylde . . . the resedowe . . . to my other cheldren . . . equaleye. 


He appointed Alice and Mary, not his wife, to the executor- 
ship. There is no evidence of disagreement between Mary and 
her step-mother, who lived at Wilmcote until 1580. On the 
contrary, she and her husband, John Shakespeare, seem to have 
been on cordial terms with her family—with her brother 
Alexander Webbe, and his children; with her son, John Hill of 
Bearley, and with her daughter, Mary Hill, who married a 
gentleman-farmer of Little Alne, named John Fulwood. This 
is not without significance when we consider the number of 
country houses where William Shakespeare in his youth would 
be welcome. 

Wilmcote was in the parish of Aston Cantlow which in- 
cluded Little Alne and Newnham. Master Arden’s ‘copyhold’ 
has not been identified, but it was in close proximity to the 
homesteads of his daughters and friends. Two outstanding 
properties in Wilmcote, comprising the manorial estate, were 
purchased in 1561,3 and no doubt previously occupied, by Adam 
Palmer (his trustee and overseer of his will) and George Gibbes. 
Palmer’s farm extended to that of the Skarletts on one side and 
that of the Edkinses on the other, and again ‘to the closes of John 
Shakespeare on the west” and a close of the Skarletts on the 
north—the closes of John Shakespeare in 1561 being land of his 
wife, Mary Arden’s inheritance of “Asbies’. Gibbes’s farm, with 
a ‘messuage’ smaller than Palmer’s, extended to the land of 


1 The acreage, it will be noted, is not specified, and there is no mention of a 


house. See pp. 34, 74, 157f., 166f., 239f. z See p. 157. 
3 Jointly, from Thomas Fynderne, son of Robert Fynderne, of Nuneaton. 


32 His Inventory made 9 Dec. 1556 


Thomas Edkins ‘on the east’ and that of John Fulwood on ‘the 
other side’. Gibbes’s property included a messuage, with out- 
houses and buildings, orchard, garden, pool or pond, a ‘close 
on the backside’ reaching to Shelfield, and a ‘close called Berry 
Hill adjoining to the Queen’s highway’, with ‘trees growing 
and standing upon the same’.! 

The inventory of Master Arden’s goods, made 9 December 
1556, gives us the main contents and stock of his copyhold— 
oak furniture, painted cloths (two in the ‘hall’ or living-room, 
five in the ‘chamber’ or parlour adjoining the ‘hall’, four in 
the bedrooms over), beds and bedding, linen, copper pans, 
brass pots and candlesticks, quern, kneading trough and other 
utensils, tools, vessels for milking and brewing, bacon in the 
roof, wheat in the barn and straw, wood in the yard, carts, 
ploughs, harrows, eight oxen, two bullocks, seven kine, four 
weaning calves, four horses, three colts, fifty sheep, nine pigs, 
poultry and bees—valued altogether at £77 11s. 10d.2 Such was 
the industrious, simple home in which Shakespeare’s mother 
was brought up. 

Snitterfield, where Richard Shakespeare occupied Master 
Arden’s ‘messuage’ or farm, was three and a half miles from 
Wilmcote, a little to the north of the highway from Stratford 
to Warwick, three and a half miles from Stratford -and five 
and a half miles from Warwick, a widely scattered parish of 
woodland, heath and furze, meadow, pasture and arable-land, 
with a manor-house, a fine old church and comfortable farm- 
dwellings. The Dean and Chapter of Warwick College owned 
certain lands in Snitterfield, and Richard Shakespeare, who 
settled here some time before 1529, appears as a suitor in their 
court-rolls. The principal manor was granted by the Crown in 
1545 to Sir Richard Morrison, a strong Protestant resident in — 
Warwick, who sold the estate in the following year to John 
Hales of Coventry. Freeholders paying suit besides Robert 
Arden were Thomas Robins of Northbrooke, and Richard 
Grant of Briary Lands, whose son Edward Grant married the 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Robins and acquired North- 
brooke. Another freeholder was John Townsend of the Wold, 


t Abstract of John Whitehead’s Title, Birthplace MSS. 
2 Halliwell-Phillipps, Ousdines, ii. 53 £. 
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who had as a neighbour William Bott, agent of the Cloptons. 
Richard Shakespeare’s farm adjoined Mere Lane, and ‘abutted 
itself against the High Street’, which was probably the road to 
Warwick. Close by was Dawkins’ Hedge, and not far off a 
windmill. Unfortunately we do not know the name of Richard 
Shakespeare’s wife. Probably she was a Greene of Warwick. 
She had two sons, John and Henry, and perhaps a daughter, 
Joan. John was born about 1529 
and presumably was baptized 
in Snitterfield Church. John 
Donne was vicar of Snitterfield 
from 1§1§ to 1541. From him 
or his successor, Thomas Har- 
greave (1541-57), John Shake- 
speare may have acquired that 
modicum of learning which 
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cessful man, of business, Cham- Pegi aS N 
berlain and Bailiff of Stratford, pmza — = 
a keen litigant in the Court Ancient Font at Snitterfield 
of Record, and—father of a CHR 

Poet.! 

John Townsend of the Wold may have been the means of 
John Shakespeare’s apprenticeship to a glover in Stratford. His 
daughter, Joan, had married a leading Stratford man, Alderman 
Thomas Dickson alias Waterman, a glover, and landlord of the 
Swan Inn in Bridge Street.2_ Richard Shakespeare had friends 
in Stratford, one of whom, Thomas Atwood alias Taylor, a 
prosperous clothier and vintner in High Street, made him a 
bequest of a team of oxen in his will, 21 October 1543.3 About 
this time John Shakespeare was in the service and household of ~ 
a master who was later able to give him a start in business and an 

t The theory of his illiteracy is one of the unfounded assumptions of Halliwell- 
Phillipps. It would be remarkable indeed if Alderman Shakespeare had less 
education than Peter Quince the carpenter and even Snug the joiner (Mid. N. D. 
I. ii. 3 f., 8 f., 101-3), than Phebe (4s You L. It, ut. v. 134), Mopsa (Wint. T. 
Iv. iv. 263), and Maria (Tw. N. 11. v. 22, 95-8, V. i. 370 f.). Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek could write (Ib. 111. ii. 45 ff., iv. 157 ff.). If fictitious personages, they are 
true to life. 

2 See Fripp, Shakespeares Haunts, pp. 88-90. 

3 See p. 50, and Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, pp. 1-4. 
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34 John Shakespeare, his elder son, of Stratford 
introduction to municipal life. Such friendship he certainly 
enjoyed, whatever his abilities, to account for his position’ in d 
the borough, both before and after his marriage with Master 
Arden’s daughter. He was a householder in Henley Street. ; 
before April 1552. Four years later he bought a house there, and 
‘a house in Greenhill Street,! and was elected a ‘Taster. The © 
chief-rent of his house in Henley Street enables us to identify it 
with the east wing of the block now known as the ‘Birthplace’, 
the whole of which he subsequently owned and occupied. 
The two ‘Tasters’ in the Borough (tastatores servicie) were the 
inspectors of bread and ale, responsible persons, ‘able and | 
discreet’, who would not ‘let for favour or for hatred but do 
even right and punish as their minds and consciences would 
serve’. John Shakespeare, as we shall see, did not lack “mind 
and conscience’. In the spring or summer of 1557 he married 
Mary Arden. Her legacy of £6 13s. 4d. and ‘landin Wilmcote — 
called Asbies’,2 with ‘the crop upon the ground’, were welcome ~ 
additions to his rising fortunes. In the last year of Mary and — 
the first of Elizabeth (1558-9), he was a Constable, and did his 
‘best to keep the peace when townsmen were ready to fly at one 
another’s throats, and some bloody ‘frays’ disgraced the streets. 
Part of his duty was to deprive young men of their daggers 
and other weapons. He had to be up and about in the night 
to see that the watch performed their duties. One of the frays 
which came under his notice was on his brother-in-law, 
Alexander Webbe of Bearley, by the late Catholic Bailiff, 
Rafe Cawdrey of Bridge Street.3 : 
John Shakespeare was one of Adrian Quyney’s majority on 
the Council which in 1559 got rid. of the Romanist steward, 
Roger Edgeworth, and then the Romanist vicar, Roger Dyos. 
` At the Court Leet on 6 October he was one of the ‘Affeerors’, 
fair-minded townsmen who could be trusted to fix the fines 
of delinquents. He appended his interesting sign-manual to 
the minutes in the form of a daintily drawn pair of glover's - 
‘dividers’. Three times we have this mark of his, in lieu of a 
signature in the Stratford records. Once we find an alternative, 








Z Dugdale Soc. i. 57. 
2 pp. 31, 74, 166 f., 239 f. 
3 Dugdale Soc. i. 94. Cawdrey was Bailiff of Stratford 1556-7. 
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as Affeeror, 6 October 1559 as Borough Chamberlain, 24 January — 
(Magnified) 1563 


(A Glover’s Clamp or ‘Donkey’) 
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a glover’s clamp or ‘donkey’.! Both marks, if slight, are the 
work of skilful fingers. The initials $ in Rafe Shawe’s Inven- 
tory and another document may be John Shakespeare’s. 

Richard Shakespeare lived to be proud of his son, both for his 
marriage with his landlord’s daughter and his prosperity in 
Stratford. Nor was John other than proud of his father. We 
get interesting glimpses of the old man among his neighbours 
in Snitterfield, helping to make the inventory of the goods of 
the vicar, Sir Thomas Hargreave, on Wednesday, 5 May 1557; 
witnessing the will of Henry Walker on 31 August 1558; 
helping to make the inventories of the goods of Roger Lynce- 
combe on 21 April 1559, of John Sambridge on 7 May 1559, and 
of Thomas Palmer, on 3 January 1560.2 In May 1560 Widow 
Arden let his farm, as from 25 March 1561, to her brother, 
Alexander Webbe of Bearley. There was no intention of 
disturbing Richard Shakespeare or of immediate removal from 
Bearley. On 12 September 1560 Alexander Webbe leased from 
Adrian Quyney land in Bearley for 21 years at the rent of 
26s. 8d. Richard Shakespeare, as a matter of fact, died before 
the date of Webbe’s tenure of his ‘messuage’, but had he survived 
it he would probably have remained in his old home and paid 
the rent to Webbe instead of to his sister. . 

On 1 June 1560 he, with William Bott and others, valued the 
goods of the Snitterfield blacksmith, Henry Cole,-a craftsman 
with a reputation beyond his parish for tuning of church bells. 
His son, Edward, was partner with him in the smithy. Edward 
died in September 1558, a Catholic, bequeathing his soul, as 
Master Arden had done, to Almighty God, the Blessed Virgin, 
and the Holy Company of Heaven. The new vicar, Sir 
William Burton, witnessed and probably wrote the will, and 
acted as overseer with Richard Wilmore of the Heath in Snitter- 
field. Edward’s widow followed him almost immediately, and 
Richard Shakespeare assisted in the valuation of her few posses- 
sions. Henry Cole made his will shortly after his son’s death, 
before the death of Queen Mary on 17 November 1558. Its 
terms are Romanist, including bequests of wheat and ‘a stall of 
been’ to maintain tapers before the Altar and the image of Our 


1 See Pl. XII (Misc. Doc. iii. 21). 
2 “Among the Shakespeare Archives’ (Nozes and Queries, Oct. 1920—Apr. 1921). 
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Lady. Queen Elizabeth hadsucceeded to the throne, the Prayer- 
Book was reintroduced, images and altars had been abolished, 
when the testator signed his will unrevised on 23 January 1560 in 
the presence of Burton, the day after the appraising of his son’s 
goods. It is possible that the vicar had not carried out the new 
Queen’s ‘Injunctions’. He was deprived some time before 
26 September 1561, when the Puritan, John Pedder, a Marian 
exile, was instituted in his stead. 
Richard Shakespeare once more did the kindly office of 
appraiser for his esteemed fellow parishioner, Richard Maids, 
who died in the summer of 1560. Maids left nephews, one of 
whom, William, became a close friend of Alexander Webbe, 
and his son, William Shakespeare’s cousin, Robert Webbe. 
Richard Shakespeare helped to value Richard Maids’s goods on 
13 September 1560. He himself died the following winter; 
and his goods, in their turn, were valued by friendly neighbours 
at the not large nor mean sum of £38 17s. od. His son, John, 
exhibited the inventory and obtained letters of administration 
at Worcester on 10 February 1561. In the bond father and son 
are described as of Snitterfield, and John is termed agricola. 
John was a yeoman as well as a glover, and probably farmed land 
to the end of his life. He retained his interest in his father’s hold- 
ing long enough to be responsible for the condition of the hedges 
in October 1561. Soon afterwards Alexander Webbe entered 
into possession. Henry Shakespeare, John’s younger brother, 
had removed to a farm of his own, not far off, at Ingon.? 
John Shakespeare was to the front in these days of transition 
- from Catholicism to Protestantism. From 1561 to 1565 he was 
a Chamberlain of Stratford, that is, one of two officers who had 
charge of the property of the corporation, with the collection 
of revenues and payment of debts, and oversight of the “repara- 
tions’. For the last three years, 1562-5, he was the acting 
chamberlain, with a colleague more or less passive though 
jointly responsible. His accounts, presented 10 January 1564, 
21 March 1565, and 15 February 1566 reveal unmistakably a 
man of energy, in full accord with an enterprising Protestant 


council, The Gild chapel, which was under the wing of the 


1 “Among the Shakespeare Archives’ (Notes and Queries, Oct. 1920—Apr. 
1921). 2 Fripp, Shakespeare’s Haunts, pp. 100-5. 
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Cloptons until the death of the old squire in 1560 and the depar- 
ture of his son abroad in 1563, was ruthlessly puritanized. 
‘Images’ were ‘defaced’,t before 10 January 1564. Shortly 
afterwards the rood loft was taken down, a wooden partition 
apparently was erected between the nave and chancel, and a 
communion ‘board’ was substituted for the altar. In the adjoin- 
ing Gild Hall, in the upper story, a new schoolroom was 
provided, in place of the little old school-house (which still 
exists) in the quad; and the schoolmaster’s camera or cottage was 
renovated. The vicar’s house in Church Street was repaired.? 
The work thus begun was carried on by successors. A hand- 
some chimney-piece was removed from the Gild Kitchen—to 
find its way, apparently, to No. 36 High Street.3 

John Shakespeare had a good deal to do with the vicar and 
schoolmaster. The former was John Bretchgirdle, M.A:, late 
of Witton, Northwich; the latter was Bretchgirdle’s friend and 
pupil at Witton, John Brownsword the Latinist poet.5 Bretch- 
girdle brought from his school at Witton ideas as to what a 
Schola Grammaticalis should be, on the lines of Colet and Eras- 
mus; and the statutes of Witton, in the absence of the statutes 
of Stratford, which are lost, are probably a good guide to the 
teaching of Brownsword and his successors at The King’s New 
School, as it was now called, of Stratford. Bretchgirdle may have 
known at Oxford, where he took his B.A. in 1545, John Watson 
(who that year proceeded M.A.), the brother-in-law ofa leading 
Stratford alderman, Master William Smith of the New House, 
High Street, and Watson (who afterwards became Bishop of 
Winchester) may have been the means of bringing Bretchgirdle 
to Stratford, and initiating the warm friendship which existed 
between Bretchgirdle and Alderman Smith. The vicar, appar- 
ently, became tutor to the Alderman’s children.® In his turn, 
no doubt, Bretchgirdle was the means of John Brownsword’s 
leaving Macclesfield for Warwick in 1564, and Warwick for 
Stratford in 1565. To John Shakespeare as chamberlain fell the 
duty of removing Brownsword, and his wife and goods, from 

I See p. 134. Cf. ‘defaced the precious image of our dear Redeemer’ (Rich. III, 
II, i. 122 f.): image, however, in the sense of Genesis i. 26. 

2 Dugdale Soc. i. 126—9, 137-41, 148-52. 

3 Evesham Journal, 26 Apr., 3 and 10 May 1930. 

+ Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, pp. 13-23. 5 Ib., pp. 31-49. 6 pp. 41 f. 
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leaving the mother lying-in until her churching, accompanied 
his child and the ‘gossips’ (two godmothers and a godfather) to 
the sacred edifice which half a century later became the Poet’s 
resting-place. In his embroidered bearing-cloth. the infant was 
received at the font (which still exists) by the minister, who, 
asking his name of the godfather, and naming him, dipped him 
in the water, saying, ‘I baptize thee in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ He may or may not, 
in those days of Puritan licence, have made the sign of the cross 
on the child’s forehead—there was great objection to the practice 
—but he no doubt concluded with the exhortation to the 
godparents to ‘call upon’ the child, when old enough, ‘to 
hear sermons’, and ‘provide that he may learn the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments in the English 
tongue’. 

The godmothers were probably aunts of the Poet, his mother’s 
sisters, two of the daughters of Master ‘Robin’ Arden. Godfather, 
we may believe, was John Shakespeare’s friend and fellow 
chamberlain (responsible with him for the ruthless handling of 
the Gild chapel), William Smythe of Henley Street. The two 
men had much in common. They were of about the same age, 
began business about the same time, had occupations which at 
many points met (a glover and a haberdasher), had been con- 
stables for their ward, and were destined to figure prominently 
in the town for their ability and independence, and to have sons 
more eminent than themselves. “Every godfather’, as Berowne 
says, can give a name’,! but William Smythe could write it, 
and read his book, including the Bible. In support of the identi- 
fication it may be noted that whereas John Shakespeare’s eldest 
son was named William, William Smythe’s eldest son was 
named John. , 

William Shakespeare escaped the fate of the unbaptized 
which nearly overtook his contemporary, Master R. Willis, 
at Gloucester. 

Within few days after my birth, [ Willis tells us], whilst my mother lay-in, 
I was taken out of the bed from her side, and by my sudden and fierce 


crying recovered, being found sticking between the bed’s head and the wall; 
and if I had not cried in that manner as I did, our gossips had a conceit that 


1 Loves L. L., 1. i. 93. 
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I had been quite carried away by the fairies, they know not whither, and 
some elf or changeling,' as they call it, laid in my room.? 

More to the purpose, the infant Shakespeare escaped the plague, 
which this summer visited Stratford with disastrous conse- 
quences. It was brought into the Midlands from the siege of 
Havre by the Earl of Warwick’s soldiers—to Leicester, Coven- 
try, Stratford. Hic incipit pestis are the words written by 
Bretchgirdle against the entry of the burial on 11 July of Oliver 
Gunn, apprentice to the Flemish weaver in High Street, Thomas 
Deege alias Gethen, whose wife, Joan, followed the boy to the 
grave on 20 July. From 1 January to 20 July there had been 22 
interments; from 20 July to 31 December there were 237. 
Whole families perished, mostly of the poorer folk; but better- 
to-do households suffered grievously. Among the victims were 
two sons and a daughter of the Town Clerk, Richard Symons; 
two sons and a daughter of the curate, Rafe Hilton; William 
Perrott, brother of Alderman Robert Perrott, his wife, son, 
and four daughters; Christopher Smith, a glover, his three 
daughters and maidservant; two step-daughters of Thomas 
Dickson alias Waterman (son of the late Alderman), at the 
Swan; two sons, a nephew and a niece of Roger Greene, miller, 
of Henley Street—perilously near the Shakespeares, on the same 
side of the street. Mary Shakespeare probably fled, with her 
babe, into the country, as did her neighbour in Henley Lane, 
Mistress Wheeler, with her children, and others who had friends 
to go to. Alderman Wheeler and’ Alderman Robert Perrott 
were among the fugitives; but-the chamberlain stuck to his post, 
attending special meetings of the Council3 (one at least in the 
Gild Garden to avoid infection) to raise money for the afflicted, 
and providing from time to time out of the borough purse for 
the heavy expenses of the vicar. Bretchgirdle was overworked, 
probably ill. The school was closed, and the master, William 
Smart, who was in orders, rendered him assistance. When the 
vicar died the following summer the Earl of Warwick appointed 
Smart his successor.* 


3 Mid. N. D. 1. i. 23, 120, tv. i. 64; Wint. T. mm. iii. 122, rv. iv. 705; Haml. 
v. ii. 53. 

2 Mount Tabor, p. 93. 

3 The Court of Record adjourned its sittings in August (twice) and September 
(twice). 4 Dugdale Soc. i. lii-iv. 


Death of Bretchgirdle, June 1565. His Books 4I 
Bretchgirdle’s will, signed on 20 June 1565, the day before his 


burial in the parish church, shows his interest in education and 
his Protestant principles.t His books, valued at £10 (nearly half 
the total of his effects, £23 2s. 8d.), unfortunately were not 
catalogued, but a certain number are specified among his 
bequests. They deserve the close attention of Shakespearians: 
Unio Dissidentium (‘The Union of Doctors’, a selection from 
the Fathers showing their Protestant opinions: a book hated by 
the Romanists almost as much as Tyndale’s New Testament in 
English, and a source of trouble at Oxford in 1528)? Musculus 
upon Matthew (acommentary by Wolfgang Musculus, the Swiss 
Reformer, on the First Gospel, 1548); Homiliae Nauseae (three 
‘centuries’ of sermons by a bishop of Vienna); Bibliotheca 
Eliotae (a revision of Eliot’s Latin-English dictionary by Bishop 
Cooper); Margarita Theologica (‘The Sum of Divinity’, 1548); 
Apophthegmata (notable sayings in Latin for schoolboys, collected 
by Erasmus); Aesopi Fabulae; David’s Psalms (Sternhold and 
Hopkins, 1562); Copia Verborum (a Latin phrase-book by Eras- 
mus); Tully’ s Offices; Sallust; Justin; Trilingua Lexicon Graecum 
(Bretchgirdle and Brownsword both knew Greek); Josephus; 
Virgil; Horace; Encheiridion Militis Christiani (‘Manual of a 
Christian Knight’, by Erasmus); Abcedarium Anglico-Latinum, 
1552 (‘Ulett’s Dictionary’3); A Short Dictionary for Young 
Beginners (Withal’s, 1556); and a book, a favourite of Bretch- 
girdle’s, the title of which must be given in full, The Actes of the 
Apostles, translated into Englishe Metre, and dedicated to the Kynges 
moste excellent Maiestye by Christofer Tye, Doctor in Musyke and 
one of the Gentylmen of hys Graces most honourable Chappell, wyth 
Notes to eche Chapter, to synge and also to play upon the Lute, very 
necessarye for studentes after theyr studye to fyle theyr wyttes, and 
also for all Christians that cannot synge to read the good and Godlye 
storyes of the lyves of Christ Hys Appostles. London, 1553. Of 
these, Musculus upon Matthew and Homiliae Nauseae were be- 
queathed to Brownsword; the Eliot-Cooper Latin Dictionary 
‘to the common use of the scholars’ of the King’s New School; 
Apophthegmata and Aesop went to William Smith, eldest son 
of the Alderman; David’s Psalms, a copy of Tye’s Actes of the 


1 For the Will and Inventory see Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, pp. 23-31. 
2 Foxe, Actes and Monuments. 3 See p. 124. 
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Apostles and a Copia Verborum to his brother Richard; Tully’s 
Offices and a copy of Tye’s Actes to his brother Robert; a copy 
of Tye to his brother Thomas; and Sallust and Justin to his 
brother John.! This brother John, who afterwards became an 
ironmonger and a leading Stratford townsman, inherited £10 
from his uncle, the Bishop of Winchester, married a sister of 
Shakespeare’s friend, Henry Walker, and was not the only 
tradesman in the borough who could read some Latin. 

On 4 July 1565, when the town was mourning Bretchgirdle’s 
death, John Shakespeare was elected, as he well deserved, an 
alderman in place of William Bott, ‘expulsed’ for his abuse of 
his brethren in the Corporation, the unscrupulous agent of the 
Cloptons, who apparently had taken advantage of the young 
squire’s difficulties, as a Catholic, to get possession of New Place. 
The same day Gilbert Bradley, John Shakespeare’s neighbour 
and fellow glover in Henley Street, was appointed a burgess. 
They were sworn on 12 September, from which day the Poet's 
father was ‘Master Shakespeare’, and donned at ‘halls’, at church, 
and on all public occasions, a gown of black cloth faced with fur, 
and wore the proverbial alderman’s thumb ring.2 On Sunday, 
13 October 1566, Gilbert Bradley probably stood sponsor at the 
baptism in the Church by Vicar Smart, of Master Shakespeare’s 
second son, Gilbert, William’s younger brother.3 

John Brownsword, who must have felt the decease of Bretch- 
girdle keenly, returned to Macclesfield at Michaelmas 1567. At 
Warwick or Stratford, probably the latter, about the time of 
the knighting of Squire Lucy at Charlecote (August 1566), he 
wrote a poem in Latin to Lucy’s brother, Richard, a member of 
the Inner Temple, Ad Ricardum Lucinum. He may have been 
Richard Lucy’s coach in Latin verse. The poem has in it the 
note of the preceptor, not to say the censurer. The addressed 
might have been guilty ofan act of plagiarism, such as the passing 
off of his tutor’s Latin as his own. The poet warns him: 

Massylae exuvias ferae (vetustis 


Vatum si qua fides inest Camoenis) 
Indutus piger horridas asellus, 


2 Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, pp. 27, 59, 61, 76 £. 
oo Be IV. u. iv. 365. Perhaps he wore it on his forefinger, Rom. €> Jul. 
I. iv. 56. 3 Register, p. 12. 
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Cymaeos male territasse campos 

Atque immane fremens minaxque fertur 
Prostravisse humili pecus timore; 

Sed flaccae indicio repertus auris, 

Ludos praebuit incolisque risum 

Et poenas novus histrio pependit . . . 
Hic scriptis scopus est. Vale! tuamque 
Sparten quae obtigit expolire curans 
Esto quod cupis ipse te videri.! 


Alderman Wheeler, who fled the plague and his bailiwick, was 
a yeoman, some years John Shakespeare’s senior, living in Henley 
Street or the neighbouring Henley Lane. He was prosperous 
and Puritan, with a wife as pronounced in religious opinion as 
himself. He served as Bailiff in 1565-6. Master Shakespeare 
followed three years afterwards, in 1568-9, when Wheeler was 
his deputy as High Alderman. They wore their furred gowns? 
in public, were escorted from their houses to the Gild Hall by 
the serjeants bearing their maces before them. They were 
waited on by these buff-uniformed officers once a week to 
receive instructions, and accompanied by them through the 
market on Thursdays, through the fair on fair-days, about the 
parish-bounds at Rogation, and to and from church on Sundays. 
At church they sat with their wives in the front pew on the north 
side of the nave. At sermons in the Gild chapel they had their 
seats of honour. At plays in the Gild Hall they probably sat in 
the front row. 

Mistress Shakespeare was with child and would appreciate 
the assistance at town functions of her deputy, “Alderwoman’ 
Wheeler. These functions were expensive. On 15 April 1569, 
Friday in Easter week, the child was baptized Joan,3 the second 
of the name, the first probably having died since Margaret’s 


1 ‘A slothful Ass, clad in the fearsome skin of an African lion (if any faith 
may be put in the ancient muses of the bards) struck terror (they tell us) into the 
fields of Cyme, and roaring savagely and threatening, brought the flock to the 
ground in lowly dread. But detected by the evidence of a hanging ear, he 
furnished sport and laughter to yokels, and the new actor paid the penalty... . 
This is the aim of my letter. Farewell! and make it thy care to adorn the Sparta 
which has been assigned thee. Be that which thou would’st appear to be.’ For 
the whole poem (and translation) see Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, pp. 49-51. 

2 We do not hear of the scarlet gown in Stratford: see p. 23, n. 2. 

3 Register, p. 15. 
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christening. The ceremony would attract a large gathering at 
the Church and at the house, it being the baptism of the bailiff ’s 
daughter. The mother’s sister, Mistress Lambert of Barton-on- 
the-Heath, probably acted again as godmother, and proudly. 
The vicar was now William Butcher. 

Thirteen times during his year of office the Poet’s father 
presided at the Court of Record, supported save on one occasion 
by John Wheeler, with legal assistance from the steward, Master 
Henry Higford of Solihull, who, like himself and his deputy, 
was a Puritan, and destined to be presented with them in 1592 
for recusancy.! 
`- He dealt with cases of debt, and breaches of the by-laws or the 
assize of meat and drink, and issued warrants of distringas and 
capias. He presided on his ‘footstool’ at the ‘halls’ or meetings 
of the Council with an hour-glass. He approved leases, took a 
survey of the corporation deeds, carried on negotiations with 
the lord of the manor (the Earl of Warwick), and rode to 
London with Adrian Quyney and Thomas Barber on borough 
business. Urgent instructions from the Privy Council and their 
commissioners for the preservation of the peace demanded his 
attention. Every Thursday at night after market, bakers and 
brewers ‘fetched at his hands’ the ‘assize’ for their bread and beer, 
obtained that is, from him the weekly price of corn, and so the 
regulation weight of the loaf and price of a gallon of ale.? 

There was dread of Mary Queen of Scots, the rival of Eliza- 
beth. Aged three-and-twenty she bore a son in June 1566 to her 
young husband, Lord Darnley, three years her junior. The child 
was christened ‘after the popish fashion’ at Stirling in December, _ 
Elizabeth’s representative, the Earl of Bedford (father-in-law of 
the Earl of Warwick) standing at the door of the chapel.3 In 
February 1567 Darnley was murdered by Mary’s lover, the 
Earl of Bothwell, and in May she married Bothwell. In June 
Bothwell’s forces were dispersed and Mary was taken prisoner. 
In July she abdicated in favour of her child, who was crowned 
king as James VI. The coronation was Protestant, and Knox 
preached. English Protestants for the moment breathed more 
freely. In May 1568 Mary escaped from Lochleven, and 6,000 


1 See Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, pp. 81-98. 2 Dugdale Soc. x. 26. 
3 Zurich Letters, i. 76. 
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devoted Catholics rallied to her standard. Defeated at Langside, 
she fled across the Solway and: threw herself on Elizabeth’s 
‘hospitality’. English Protestants did not appreciate the guest. 
They had ‘a wolf by the ears’, said Archbishop Parker.! In July 
she was removed to Bolton. At an inquiry at York in October 
the ‘casket letters’ did ‘discover such inordinate love’ between 
Mary and Bothwell, ‘and loathsomeness and abhorring of her 
husband as every good and godly man cannot but abhor the 
same.’2 This was the moment of John Shakespeare’s.entry into 
the bailiwick, with Master Wheeler for deputy and Master 
Higford for steward. In February 1569 the Queen of Scots 
was at Tutbury. Early in March the High Sheriff of Warwick- 
shire, Basil Feilding of Newnham Paddox (Monk’s Kirby), 
‘a good man and. meet in Religion’, to whom Becon had 
dedicated his popular Puritan treatise, The Sick Man's Salve,3 
was required to watch the public roads and punish vagabonds.4 
This month Mary was conveyed to Wingfield, and magistrates 
were appointed for musters ‘of men, horses, armour, and 
weapons’.5 In May she was at Chatsworth, in June again at 
Wingfield, being kept on the move on account of the perpetual 
intrigue that surrounded her. On 20 June the Privy Council - 
issued an order that strong watch was to be kept, on the night 
of Sunday, 10 July, and next day, in every town, village and 
parish for vagrant persons. Search was to be continued monthly 
until 1 November, unlawful games were to be ‘avoided’ (put 
down) and archery was to be encouraged. No ‘raising of the 
people’ must be ‘attempted, as in some corners of the realm 
hath been lately."6 On 27 June Sir Robert Throgmorton, Sir 
Thomas Lucy and Sir William Wigston reported from War- 
wick the enlisting of 640 men: 40 light horse, 100 footmen with 
pikes, 200 with arquebuses, 200 with bows and arrows, 100 with 
bills.7 In the Chamberlains’ Accounts at Stratford (presented 


: 1 Parker (Parker Soc.), p. 325. 

-2 Commissioners’ Report, 12 Oct. 3 Becon favoured congregationalism. 
+ Strype, Annals, 1. ii. 554- s S.P. Dom. Eliz. 26 March. 
6 Strype, Annals, T. ii. 554 f. 7 S.P. Dom. Eliz. li. 9. 
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Queen of Scots. On 21 September she was at Tutbury under 
the strict guard of the Earl of Huntingdon,! Puritan brother-in- 
law of the Earls of Warwick and Leicester. On the 25th Eliza- 
beth wrote from Windsor to Paul Wentworth to bring the 
Duke to Court, “even if in a litter’ (he feigned illness), and to the 
Earl of Huntingdon to search Mary’s coffers, an indignity at 
which she raged ‘like a wild cat in a cage’.2 On 3 October 
Wentworth had the Duke in custody at Burnham, whence 
Sir Francis Knowles, the Queen’s Puritan kinsman, conveyed 
him to the Tower. On the 8th Don Guerau, the Spanish 
ambassador, wrote to Philip II “The Earls of Northumberland, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Derby and the whole body of 
the Catholics are furious at the Duke’s timidity. They will take 
forcible possession of the Queen of Scots, make themselves 
masters of the Northern Counties and re-establish the Catholic 
Faith’.3 A month later, on 10 November, Dean Whittingham 
fled from Durham;4 and on the 14th the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland, calling on ‘all true and faithful subjects’ 
to restore ‘the ancient customs and liberties to God’s Church’, 
entered the city, replaced the altar in the cathedral and celebrated 
mass.5 The news like wild-fire came south. On 17 November, 
the anniversary of Elizabeth’s accession, ‘St. Hugh’s Day’ (as 
Warwickshire men remembered), church-bells rang out in 
defiance of her enemies. Again a stout Protestant was appointed 
sheriff of Warwickshire, Simon Arden, the only Protestant 
Arden, John Shakespeare’s kinsman and fellow religionist. On 
23 November, amid intense excitement, Mary was removed for 
greater security by the Earl of Huntingdon to his castle at Ashby- 
de-la-~Zouch, and thence to Leicester, where an emergency 

1 Records of Leicester, iii. 128. 

2 Huntingdon to Cecil, 17 Sept. and 10 Oct. 

3 Froude, ix. 94 f. 4 Camden Miscellany, vi. 24 f. 

5 Strype, Annals, 1. ii. 313 f., Hills to Bullinger, 6 Feb. 1570 (Zär. Lett.). 


6 See St. Nicholas, Warwick, Churchwardens’ Accounts, P- 44; Ryland, Records 
of Rowington, ii. 64. 
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meeting of the corporation was held by candle-light. The same 
night she was conveyed to Coventry, the Leicester burghers 
providing twenty soldiers for her escort at a charge of £55 9s. od.1 
At Coventry, 16 miles from Stratford, that ‘witch’, ‘bosom- 
serpent’, fair she-devil’, and ‘mother of all mischief’ was accom- 
modated in the mayor’s parlour. Warwickshire levies prepared 
to march northward under the Earls of Warwick and Leicester. 
The Catholic bishop of Ross, a prisoner at Burton-on-Trent, 
wrote to the Earl of Leicester on Mary’s behalf, “Let her Majesty 
of England remember what great commendations and immortal 
fame many kings and princes have purchased for themselves 
for benefit bestowed on princes in like distress. Did not noble 
Cordelia set up again in the royal throne of Britain her father 
- driven from thence by his two unkind and unnatural daughters?’2 
The reading of ‘histories’, even Geoffrey’s Chronicle, like the 
witnessing of plays, in 1569 was more than a recreation. On 
8 December the Earl of Warwick set out with his army from 
Leicester, the corporation presenting him (his stoutness being not 
altogether due to his lameness) with “four dozen woodcocks 
and six couple of capon’.3 Chaplains to his forces were William 
Kethe (author of ‘All people that on earth do dwell’) and John 
Tymes, recently appointed vicar of St. Mary’s, Warwick. 
Paymaster was the Puritan friend of Henry Higford, Edward 
Aglionby, not yet recorder of Warwick. Bishop Sandys, fearing 
attack in Worcester, asked for authority to raise a bodyguard of 
one hundred men among his tenants.4 But the alarm, which 
was widespread in the Shakespeare country, quickly subsided. 
On the approach of the royal troops the ‘crusade’, for as such 
the rebels regarded it, collapsed. Dean Whittingham returned 
to Durham in the train of the Earl of Warwick, his old friend 
and patron. On Christmas-eve Cecil wrote to Norris, “Thanked 
be God, our rebellion is fallen flat to the ground and scattered 
away.’5 On 2 January 1570 the Queen of Scots was taken back 
to Tutbury. On the roth the Earl of Leicester had returned to 
Kenilworth, whence he wrote to Elizabeth: 

Here be your sweet Eyes,® with much cold and scarcity. My good brother 
is this night to come hither. He is well, and all this hard weather hath every 
I Records, iii. 131 f. 2 Froude, ix. 140. 3 Records, iii. 131. 

4 Strype, Annals, 1. ii. 328, 348. 5 Cabala, iii. 176. ó p. 6, n. 3. 
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day travelled on horses. Your Majesty’s service hath made him forget his 
pain, and I trust hath caused him to leave his gout among your Northern 
worse-natured subjects. He is even now come, and assuredly he is marvellous 
weary." 

In Stratford the rebellion had its consequences. Vicar, school- 
master, and curate departed. William Butcher was deprived of 
his vicarage at the moment of the outbreak, Henry Haycroft 
being presented by the Earl of Warwick, in the midst of prepara- 
tions for the North, on 26 November 1569. John Acton the 
schoolmaster left at Christmas and was succeeded by Walter 
Roche. The curate, James Hilman, was written down as fugitivus, 
the usual epithet for a runaway priest. We must notice the 
reparation of the Town stocks early in 1570, and further Protes- 
tantizing of the Gild chapel at midsummer by the reglazing of 
the windows, the substitution, that is, of clear for the old stained 
glass. We must notice also the following items in the Chamber- 
lains’ Account presented in January 1571: 3 

Item money delivered to Master Shakespeare, at sundry times vj“. 

Item money delivered to Henry Russell when he went to 

London xliijs. iiijt. 
Russell was the senior serjeant-at-the-mace. He had gone to 
London probably with Master Shakespeare, the late bailiff, on 
business of the corporation.? 

In September 1571, John Shakespeare was elected Chief 
Alderman and deputy to the new bailiff, his old colleague, 
Adrian Quyney. Thomas Barber of the Bear and Nicholas 
Barnhurst of Sheep Street were elected chamberlains. Between 
his election on 5 September and his swearing-in on 5 October, 
John Shakespeare (on Friday, 28 September) took his daughter, 
Anne, to baptism at the hands of Henry Haycroft. She was 
probably named after Anne Arden, the mother’s sister, who was 
wife first to John Hewins of Bearley, then to Thomas Stringer 
of Stockton in Shropshire, before her death some time previous 
to October 1576. 

The first act of the new bailiff and his Chief Alderman was 
to get rid of the Romanist vestments remaining at the Gild 
chapel. Ata ‘hall’ held on 10 October it was resolved 


that Mr Adrian Queny .. . shuld sell the copes and vesmentes here vnder 
1 S.P. Dom. Eliz. Add. xvii. 15°. 2 Dugdale Soc. 11. xxiii. f. 
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wrytten to the vse of the Chamber . . . and therof to yeld accompte of all suche 
money as he shall receue for the same . . . In primis one sute of blew velfytt 
vestmentes beinge thre in number. Item one sute of whyt damaske thre in 
number. Item ij coopes of tauny velfytt. Item one cope of whyt dammaske. 
Item one cope of blewe velfytt. Item iij stoles and iij [blank] for the handes. 


Such ‘relics of the Amorites’ were no longer to be in the 
possession of the corporation, but sold speedily, and thriftily, 
for secular purposes. Copes made excellent bed-coverings. The 
item omitted, perhaps forgotten, is ‘manuaries’, for ‘handling of 
relics’, as Latimer tells us, in his famous sermon to Convocation 
in 1536.! Again for a twelvemonth the Poet's father was waited 
on at his residence in Henley Street (the south-east house of the 
Birthplace) by the serjeant—this time the junior serjeant—and 
escorted through the streets in his furred gown; again he sat on 
the magistrates’ bench in the Court of Record and shared the 
presidency of the Chamber. Henry Rogers of Sherborne, a 
retainer of Sir Thomas Lucy, was now steward. There are 
minutes of eleven ‘halls’-—on 10 and 24 October, 28 November 
1571, 18 January, 7 February, 2, 9, 18 April, 28 May, 3 Septem- 
ber, and 4 October 1572. Quyney and Shakespeare were 
invariably present. On 18 January 1572 it was resolved that they 
should go to London in the Hilary Term (23 January—12 
February), and that Thomas Barber the chamberlain should give 
Quyney £6 in London. Altogether Quyney received £8 for 
their expenses. They were back in Stratford for the meeting, 
a very full one to hear their report, on 7 February. The three 
‘halls’ in April were probably in anticipation of the assembling 
of Parliament on 8 May. That of 28 May was during the sitting 
of Parliament, when a resolution was passed that ‘Master 
Adrian Quyney shall deal in all causes now in variance between 
the Earl of Warwick and the Borough according to his discre- 
tion’—a resolution, indeed, of confidence; and he was further 
assured of repayment of his expenses before Michaelmas. 

John Shakespeare was at Warwick on Friday, 20 June, attend- 
ing with other Stratford worthies (Aldermen George Whateley 
of Henley Street, Lewis ap Williams of High Street, and 
Thomas Barber of the Bear) the inquisition post mortem of 
Thomas Badger the miller, of Bidford Grange.? This gentleman, 


1 Parker Soc. i. 50. 2 P.R.O., Chancery Series, ii, vol. 162 (170). 
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who was executor and residuary legatee of Richard Shakespeare’s 
friend, Thomas Atwood alias Taylor, of Stratford, and god- 
father to Adrian Quyney’s eldest son, Richard Quyney, William 
Shakespeare’s friend, made his will on 13 October 1571? and 
died 7 February 1572, leaving to his son, Thomas, the Grange 
Farm, with boat and ‘fishery in Avon’ and ‘aerie of swans going 
upon the water’, and a double-ducat piece in remembrance of 
his mother (Joan, daughter to Richard Bramley, a well-to-do 
glover of Stratford, whom John Shakespeare must have known); 
to his son, William, houses and lands in Bidford; to his sons, 
Richard and Edward, his three water mills, with Tayntree Close 
and ‘the mansion-place’ upon the same; and to George, the son 
of his second wife (daughter to George Jennings of Wednes- 
bury), possessions of the mother, with “£60 more’ and a house 
in Stratford settled upon him in 1565. This house was in Henley 
Street, next door to John Shakespeare’s, where (if not in Sheep 
Street) George Badger set up as a woollen-draper. On the jury 
at Warwick with Alderman Shakespeare was a Warwick shoe- 
maker of St. Mary’s parish, Thomas Shakespeare, probably his 
kinsman. Thomas had lands in Balsall, which may be those 
named in the grant to John of coat-armour as given to his great- 
grandfather for valiant service, presumably at Bosworth Field, 
to King Henry VII.3 With interest, therefore, we read the clauses 
in Thomas Shakespeare’s will made 20 May 1573:4 

to Agnes my wife to enjoy her free bench of my lands lying and being in 
the lordship of Balsall . . . to Thomas my son four nobles out of the rents of 
Balsall . . . to John my son four nobles out of the rents of Balsall. 
Another son, the eldest and executor, was William. We shall 
hear more of these sons of Thomas Shakespeare of Warwick. 

Parliament in 1572 was fiercely Protestant. It clamoured for 
the execution of Mary of Scots and the Duke of Norfolk, and 
was bitterly opposed to the ‘neutral government’ of Elizabeth 
and her marriage negotiations with a French prince. “This 
Machiavel government’, wrote Parker to Cecil on 19 May, 
‘bringeth forth strange fruits. As soon is the Papist favoured as 
the true Protestant, the true subject not regarded but over- 
thwarted, the rebel borne-with. Yea, if I had not been so much 


t p. 33. 2 P.C.C. 14 Daper. 
3 See p. 4. 4 Among the Worcester wills at Birmingham. 
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bound to the mother’, Anne Boleyn, ‘I would not so soon have 
granted to serve the daughter’, Elizabeth.! On the 21st Cecil 
wrote to that able, scheming enemy of everything ‘Romish’, 
Francis Walsingham, the new ambassador in Paris, ‘The Com- 
mons are sound throughout, and in the Lords there is no lack; 
but in the highest Person such slowness and such stay in resolu- 
tion, I am overthrown in heart.’2 Presbyterians, of whom Wal- 
singham was one, were to the front. Cartwright, driven from 
Cambridge to the Continent by Whitgift, had great influence. 
Cecil, as Chancellor of the University, was urged to recall him 
to succeed Cavallerius in the chair of Hebrew. Nobody denied 
his learning. Field and Wilcocks in a reissue of their Admonition 
to Parliament, a pamphlet of 1571 advocating a wholesale 
remodelling of the Church on Presbyterian lines, added A 
View of Popish Abuses yet Remaining in the English Church, for 
the which Godly Ministers have Refused to Subscribe. Returned to 
England, Cartwright brought his learning to the support of these 
popular dissertations. From this time to the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, Presbyterianism, already triumphant in Scot- 
land, was a growing power in England. 

But Elizabeth would none of it. Whatever her councillors 
might think of her irresolution, and however she pretended to 
have no mind of her own, her will was ofiron. Under the cloak 
of feminine fickleness she steadily pursued her course, deceiving 
her friends in order to deceive her enemies. She executed 
Norfolk on 2 June, shut up the authors of the Admonition in 
Newgate on 7 July, and encouraging her French suitor, whom 
she had not the remotest intention of marrying, to continue 
his addresses, she set out for her summer progress through the 
Puritan Midlands to override opposition as she well knew 
how, by the force, charm, and ‘divine’ glamour of her person- 
ality, and to enjoy herself, as we have seen, in the stately mansions 
and parks of her wealthy dependants. The French ambassador, 
La Mothe Fénelon (one of the French gentlemen whose names 
are taken in vain by Shakespeare in Love’s Labour's Lost), was 
with the Queen in Warwickshire awaiting her answer to a 
proposal from his master. On Friday, 22 August, at Kenilworth 
she gave her reply. She was afraid that her age and religion were 

1 Parker Soc. 391 f. 2 Froude, x. 87. 
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insuperable barriers. Next day she set out for Woodstock, via 
Charlecote and Compton Winyates. Towards her journey the 
Stratford Corporation paid its modest levy of 6s. 8d. That 
evening and the day following, 23 and 24 August, the Eve 
and Day of St. Bartholomew, Paris ran red with the blood 
of Huguenots. News of the massacre reached Elizabeth at 
Woodstock. For three days La Mothe was refused admission 
to the presence chamber. On his entry, at length, to offer an 
explanation, ‘silence’, he says, ‘as in the dead of night, reigned 
through the royal apartments; the ladies and courtiers were 
ranged on each side in deep mourning; and as I passed through 
them, not one bestowed on me a civil look or made the least 
acknowledgement of my salutation’.1_ Cecil wrote to Walsing- 
ham, ‘I see the devil is suffered by Almighty God for our sins 
to be strong in the persecution of Christ’s members. We are 
vigilant in our defence, and also call ourselves to repentance, a 
national fast being appointed.’2 

When John Shakespeare laid down his office as deputy bailiff 
on 4 October 1572, his mind, unless we have strangely misunder- 
stood him, was agitated by these matters of State and Faith, and 
his eldest son, in his ninth year, heard not a little about them. 


§ 3. LOCAL DRAMA 


Re a and Banbury were incorporated almost at the 
same time, one immediately before, the other shortly after the 
death of King Edward. How the men of Stratford celebrated 
the charter we are not informed, but at Banbury among the 
festivities was a pageant entitled The Ditcher of Bramley. Master 
Kemswell, and the Puritan Squire Cope of Hanwell, each gave a 
tree for the scaffolds. ‘Players’ gear’ was purchased in Coventry. 
The twelve trade companies contributed sums varying from 
4s. to 10s. and probably provided the actors, as in the Corpus 
Christi Play at Coventry. Master Kemswell was in the town on 
5 February 1555, apparently to witness the pageant. Other 
visitors were Master Rainsford of Clifford Chambers, Master 
Fiennes of Broughton Castle, Master Lucy of Charlecote, with 
his old tutor, not yet fled to the Continent, John Foxe.3 Peter 
1 Dépêches, v. 133 £. 2 Strype, II. i. 238. 3 Beesley, pp. 222-7. 
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Gyll was then Steward both of Banbury and Stratford,! predeces- 
sor at Stratford of the Romanist, Roger Edgeworth. Unfortu- 
nately we know nothing of The Ditcher of Bramley. l 

And we know little of the Shepherds’ Play on the Cotswolds. 
Lads and lasses chose their King and Queen by means of a cake, 
in which were embedded a bean and a pea. A personage called 
the ‘Cutter of Cotswold’ divided the cake into portions, and 
the happy recipients of the pieces containing these lucky ingre- 
dients were crowned. The ceremony was conducted with 
dialogue. Drayton gives further and divergent particulars: 


the Sheepheards King, 
Whose Flock hath chanc’t that yeere the earliest Lambe to bring. 
In his gay Bauldrick sits at his lowe grassie Bord, 
With Flawns, Curds, Clowted-creame, and Country dainties stor’d: 
And, whilst the Bag-pipe playes,? each lustie jocund Swaine 
Quaffes Sillibubs in Kans, to all upon the Plaine, 
And to their Country-girles, whose Nosegayes they doe weare, 
Some Roundelayes doe sing: the rest, the burthen beare.3 


The Hock-day Play at Coventry we have already noticed. 
Such an exhibition in the spring, with its outlet for physical 
energy of voice and limb, would be a noisy couterpart to the 
restrained religious performance at Corpus Christi. This ancient 
drama survived King Edward and lived far into the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Its hold upon the people is indicated by the 
story of a priest in the neighbourhood, who, after a sermon on 
the Apostles’ Creed, said to his parishioners, “These articles ye 
be bound to believe, for they be true; and if you believe not me, 
then go your way to Coventry, and there ye shall see them all 
played in Corpus Christi Play.’5 

Corpus Christi was the feast in honour of Transubstantiation 
held on the Thursday after Trinity. The religious celebration at 
Coventry took place the previous day (Corpus Christi Eve), 


His signature appears in the Court of Record Declarations at Stratford under 
date 23 September 1556. i < 

2 Four times Shakespeare mentions the bagpipe—once in connexion with a 
shepherds’ feast (Wint. T. 1v. iv. 183). He evidently did not love it—‘it sang 
- in the nose’ (Mer. of Ven. Iv. i. 49, 56) and hada melancholy drone (z Hen. IV, 
1. ii. 86). Parrots might laugh at it (Mer. of Ven. 1. i. 53). Both Drayton (Poly- 
Olbion, xxiii. 266) and Shakespeare associate it with Lincolnshire—an old Celtic 
stronghold. 

3 Poly-Olbion, xiv. 271-8. * pp. 3, 4,13- 5 A Hundred Merry Tales, liv. 
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when clergy and laity, in vestments and gowns, rode or walked 
in procession after the Sacred Host, with crosses, candles, 
banners, pictures and images, followed by the performers in 
the play in costume and with properties. On the Thursday, in 
the presence of visitors from all the country round, and even 
from distant parts of England, the great drama was presented of 
the Fall and Redemption of Man. There were ten stations and 
as many pageants, every pageant comprising a series of short 
plays—unless, indeed, as is probable, the first pageant was a 
processus prophetarum, presenting Noah, Moses, David, Isaiah, 
John Baptist, and others who foretold the coming of Christ. 
The second pageant consisted of six pieces—the Annunciation, 
Joseph’s Trouble about Mary, the Nativity, the Three Kings of 
Cologne, the Flight into Egypt, and the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents. The third pageant contained a rather long play of the 
Purification, and a play of Jesus among the Doctors. The fourth 
gave the Baptism of Jesus, the Temptation, the Transfiguration 
(or Jesus in the House of Simon, possibly the Raising of Lazarus), 
and the Entry into Jerusalem; the fifth the Betrayal, the Last 
Supper, and Gethsemane. The sixth included Jesus before the 
High Priest, Peter’s Denial, Jesus before Pilate, the Scourging, 
the Repentance of Judas, and the Crucifixion. The seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth presented the Death of Jesus, the 
Descent from the Cross, and the Burial; the Harrowing of 
_ Hell, the Resurrection, the Fear of those at the Tomb, and the 
appearance to Mary; the Meeting at Emmaus, the Doubting of 
Thomas, the Ascension, the Descent of the Spirit, the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, and her appearance to Thomas; the End of 
the World, the Rising of the Dead, and the Last Judgement. 
The performers were members of the crafts, or ‘mysteries’ 
(whence the name of Mystery Play), who derived their authority 
from the City Council. There was friendly rivalry in the presen- 
tation. One or more trade-companies were responsible for a 
pageant, the name ‘pageant being given to the scaffold and to 
the series of plays enacted on it. The ten ‘scaffolds’ (or moving 
stages) were drawn from station to station, so that the crowds 
at the different points might in the course of a long June day 


1 Cf. John Bale’s pageant of God’s Promises. 
2 Two Coventry Plays, edited by Dr. Craig, E.E.T.S. . 
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witness the whole drama. The word-books of two of the 
pageants (the second and third) have come down to us. The 
‘mysteries’ which undertook these were respectively the Shear- 
men and Taylors, andthe Weavers. The Smiths were responsible 
for the sixth pageant, the Pinners and Needlers for the seventh, 
the Cardmakers for the eighth, the Mercers (probably) for the 
ninth, and the Drapers for the tenth. As the Glovers and 
Whittawers, the Corvisers, the Saddlers, the Girdlers, the Dyers, 
and Butchers took part, we may assign to them, with prob- 
ability, the fourth and fifth. The Tanners, we may suppose, 
had a hand in the first.! But from time to time the trades 
varied in prosperity and shifted the burden of management. 
New crafts like the Cappers (encouraged by legislation to 
promote the weaving of cloth) came to the front, while old 
companies dropped into the background. If John Shakespeare, 
the Poet’s father, witnessed the play (and we can hardly doubt 
that he did), he would be particularly interested in the pageant 
in which his brother-craftsmen, the Glovers and Whittawers, 
participated. As to the spirit of the performance, we may con- 
clude that it was still naive and greatly in earnest, dominated, 
as it was originally inspired, by the influence of religion. Jest 
and ridicule were checked not only by the presence of the clergy 
and civic authorities but by the universal reverence for the theme. 

There was little in the play to give offence to Reformers. 
Most of it was strictly Biblical. From time to time it was revised 
to meet the change of opinion, as after the martyrdoms of 
1555 and 1556. On 11 June 1556, when John Careless, an old 
performer in the Weavers’ pageant, was dying for his Protestant 
opinions in the King’s Bench, the Drapers brought out their 
Doomsday with new dresses and properties on a scale perhaps 
unequalled in the history of the play; which might indicate a 
revival of Catholicism in Coventry were we not aware of the 


1 They took part in the Play. At York the Tanners or Barkers (bark was used 
in tanning) undertook the Creation and Fall, the Glovers Cain and Abel, the 
Parchment-makers Abraham and Izaak. At Wakefield the Barkers produced the 
Creation, the Fall of Lucifer, Adam and Eve, the Glovers Cain and Abel. At 
Chester the Tanners were responsible for the Creation and Lucifer’s Fall. Traders 
in leather usually took charge of pageants in which garments were wanted for 
the naked—as those whose callings had to do with water presented the Noah 
piece. 
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intense Puritan feeling of the city in Mary’s reign, and of the 
addition to the pageant of new characters, entitled ‘Spirits’ or 
“Worms of Conscience’ and ‘Prologue’.! The ‘Worms’ were 
suggested by the concluding words in Isaiah: “And they shall 
go forth and look upon the carcases of the men that have trans- 
gressed against Me; for their worm shall not die, neither shall 
their fire be quenched, and they shall be an abhorring unto all 
flesh’ (lxvi. 24): upon which is the note in the Geneva Bible— 
‘meaning a continual torment of conscience, which shall ever 
gnaw them and never suffer them to be at rest’. The ‘Prologue’, 
we may be sure (it is called ‘Protestation? in 1561), was Protes- 
tant, and the transgressors against God whose worm should not 
die nor their fire be quenched were not John Rogers, Laurence 
Saunders, Robert Glover, Bishops Hooper and Latimer, but the 
torturers of these local heroes. At the sound of the Last Trump 
a barrel rumbled forth an Earthquake, the World was set 
ablaze, and black souls were thrust down into Hell Mouth with 
a wrath which would have been gladly visited on “Bloody 
Bonner’ and Bishop Baines.2 

The plague of 1564 had not reached Coventry by 1 June, 
when the play was given as usual. On 21 June 1565 a Protestant 
hymn was appended to the “Presentation in the Temple’ (John 
Careless’s old pageant), written by James Hewlitt, the Coventry 
musician, with the concluding verse: 

O Lord, as Thou hast bought us all 
And suffered at Mount Calvary, 


Recomfort us, both great and small, 
That in Thy Truth we live and die! 


A prologue was added to the Cappers’ pageant, “The Harrow- 
ing of Hell’, in 1567, and the play-book of ‘Doomsday’ was 
re-written in 1572.3 By such emendation the Coventry Play 
was kept a live and popular thing until William Shakespeare 
was at least sixteen; and when it died, in 1580 or shortly after, 
its decease was due to friendly rivalry rather than hostility on 
the part of the Geneva Bible on the one hand and the professional 
drama on the other. That Shakespeare witnessed it is a natural 
1 Craig, Two Coventry Plays, p. 100 f. 


a Bishop of Lichfield, the Bonner of the Shakespeare country. 
3 Craig, pp. 96, 102. 7 
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inference from his allusions to the swaggering Herod,! Death 
Mouth,2 and Porter of Hell,3 and his repeated introduction of 
‘morality’ elements in his drama. He had not merely read 
Matthew ii. 16-18, but seen the story in drama, to write such 
lines as: 

Your naked infants spitted upon pikes, 

Whiles the mad mothers, with their howls confus’d,. 

Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 

At Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen;* 


or, ‘I would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Terma- 
gant; it out-herods Herod’.5 
The ‘raging’ of Herod on the escape of the Babe Jesus was 
doubtless a feature of the Coventry Play as of the other Miracle 
cycles. 3 
Everywhere there was amateur acting, and it was good— 
traditional and trained. We hear of May-day performances at 
Shrewsbury in 15496 and Gloucester in 1553.7 On the latter 
occasion the players received 20s. from the mayor, and the 
morris-dancers ss. A Whitsun play of Robin Hood was produced 
at Shrewsbury in 1553 which cost in tunics, vestments, a painting 
(pictura), wine for the performers and other outlay, 25s. 114.8 
Latimer once failed to get a congregation because of the superior 
attraction of Robin Hood. ‘I thought I should have found’, he 
says, ‘a great company in the church, and when I came there 
the church-door was fast locked. I tarried there half an hour 
and more. At last the key was found; and one comes to me, and 
says, Sir, this is a busy day with us, we cannot hear you, it is 
Robin Hood’s day.’? Robin Hood was not the less popular 
because feeling was strong against landlords. The ‘traitor’ and 
Little John, Maid Marian (who was Queen of the May), Friar 
Tuck, the Clown, Tom Piper, the Hobby Horse, and the dancing 
1 Merry W. 11. i. 20. 
2 K. Jobn, I1. i. 455. 
BASTARD. Here’s a stay 
That shakes the rotten carcass of Old Death 
Out of his rags! Here’s a large Mouth, indeed, 
That spits forth death and mountains. 
3 Macb. 1. iii. 2. 
* Hen. V, ut. iii. 38-41. 5 Haml. 11. ii. 15 f. 
6 J. T. Murray, ii. 390. 7 Ib. ii. 276. 8 Ib. ii. 390. 
9 Sermon before King Edward, 12 April 1549. : 
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‘Moors’ were, one and all, beloved. At Shrewsbury Lord Abbot 
of Mar-All was played at Christmas 1547,! and at Gloucester 
The Abbot of Misrule at Christmas 1550. The Lord of Misrule 
was a familiar character at Whitsuntide festivities. Young men 
presented him and his entourage in neighbouring villages, 
‘gathering’ from the holiday-makers, and sometimes from the 
churchwardens, contributions towards some useful work in 
their own parish. We read in the Churchwardens’ Accounts at 
Rowington,? : 

Item geven to yonge men of Balsal at Wytsontyde 3s. 4d. (1561); Item 
owinge to Richarde Saunders that he layed forthe to Wytson lords of Henley 
and Barsewell with the consent of the parishe 6s: 8d. (1562); payd to the 
Witson lord of Henley 12d. (1571); payd to lord of Wotton, towards the 
repayrynge of ther brygge, 12d. (1572); paid to the lord of Henley, 
towards their bell, 20d. (1572); to the Whytson lord of Preston 3s. 4d. 


(1575); paid to the Wytson lord of Lapworthe 3s. 4d. (1576); geven to 
the lord of Lapworthe 18d.” (1580). . 


Voluntary contributions to players were more popular than 
‘Whitsun farthings’ or “pentecostals’ given at church for bishop, 
vicar, repair of fabric, and the poor.3 The measure of dramatic 
talent in the countryside may be estimated by the fact that 
Balsall, Henley, Berkswell, Wootton, Preston Bagot and Lap- 
worth are all within half a dozen miles of Rowington.4 

A casual entry in the Churchwardens’ Account of St. Nicholas, 


Warwick, for 1560 is a flashlight on the Whitsun play in that 
town : 


Item payd vnto Jhon Colenes ffor a pere of shoyes ffor the ffoole at 
Whytesuntyde fforgotten in the same count, 16d. 


The item had been overlooked at the time of the performance 
and was defrayed by the churchwardens. 
_ At Stratford there was an annual pageant or riding of St. 
George and the Dragon on Ascension Day (Holy Thursday). 
The words have not come down to us, but the harness is 
frequently referred to in the borough accounts.5 St. George 
rode on horseback through the streets, clad in armour and lead- 
1 J. T. Murray, ii. 276, 390. - 
? Ryland, Records of Rowington, ii. 39, 43, 45, 59, 64, 72, 73, 79. 


3 Ib. ii. 21, 25, 50, 61, 68, 71, 77, 78, 79, 80, 86. The Editor confuses the two 
objects of expenditure. 


4 Fripp, Shakespeare's Haunts, p.80f. S Dugdale Soc. I. xix f. 
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ing the captive beast, followed by the ‘Vice’ or buffoon (who 
improved the occasion with his jests) and warriors with pikes. 

_A Whitsuntide Pastime was rewarded in 1583 by the corpora- 
tion: which may or may not have been the school-play presented 
under special circumstances by David Jones, the son-in-law of 
Adrian Quyney. Performances were also given by visiting 
companies of players, first before the bailiff and his brethren in 
the Gild Hall, then, if they approved, in the inn yards. Once the 
churchwardens of Rowington contributed to the collection for 
a performance by travelling players, about Christmas 1562." 


§ 4. THE TRAVELLING PLAYER 


A’ the Drama moved away from Mother Church it gained in 
variety, humanity and independence, while it retained for 
a season its didactic purpose. The schoolmaster superseded the 
priest as author, and the licensed player took precedence of the 
amateur. If amateur acting was good (and it certainly was an 
inherited accomplishment among all classes), professional was 
better, else it had starved in the presence of so much talent. 
Steadily under Court patronage the ‘quality’ came to its own, 
and the travelling ‘rogue’ and ‘vagabond’ grew into a “gentle- 
man’.2 His dramatic stock-in-trade was enriched from many 
sources, enlisting at last the services of literary men, University 
and other, who made a living by their writing. Shakespeare 
throve by his playing and his pen. 

A letter from Gardiner of 5 February 1547 to Paget, Secretary 
of State, reveals a remarkable bid for freedom by the players 
eight days after the death of King Henry, while his body 
awaited state burial. 

Tomorrow [he wrote, the 3rd Sunday before Lent] the parishioners [of 
Southwark] and I have agreed to have solemn Dirige for our late Sovereign 
as becometh us [in St. Mary Overy’s] and tomorrow certain players of 
my Lord of Oxford, as they say, intend within this borough [probably on 
the Bankside] to have a solemn play, to try who shall have most resort. I 
have spoken with Master Acton, Justice of Peace. He answereth neither 


1 Records, ii. 43: “Item paid to the Players more than was gathered, 2d.’ 
2 It has been objected to Hamlet’s instruction of the players (Haml. m1. ii; 
III. ii) that it is too ‘gentlemanly’ to have emanated froma player. This is a tribute 
to Shakespeare and his profession. aan 
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yea nor nay as to the playing; but as to the assembly of people in this time, 
neither the burial finished nor the Coronation done, he pleadeth with the 
players, nay; but his nay is not much regarded, and mine less." 


Already the players were strong on the ground of Shakespeare’s 
future triumphs. We should like to know more of the ‘solemn 
play’ which was the forerunner, apparently, of his King Henry 
the Eighth. In May, Gardiner complained of a league among 
‘printers, players and preachers’. “No marvel why, remarked 
Foxe, ‘for he seeth these three to be set up of God as a bulwark 
against the triple crown of the Pope, to bring him down.’2 

King Edward enjoyed plays and pageants, and took part in 
them. He describes in his ‘Diary’ a Dialogue of Youth and 
Riches, ‘whether of them was better’. After “some pretty 
reasoning, there came in six champions of either side. On 
Youth’s side came my Lord Fitzwalter, my Lord Ambrose 
Dudley and others; “on Riches’ side’ a lord, a knight, and four 
gentlemen. “All these fought, two to two, at barriers in the 
Hall. Then came in two apparelled like Almains’—Lutherans; 
‘and two came in like Friars, but the Almains would not suffer 
them to pass.’3 The King had his troupe of players, and his 
leading lords had theirs. We meet with the latter in and around 
the Shakespeare country—the Protector’s servants at Leicester 
in 1549 and Bristol in 1551, the Earl of Northampton’s at 
Leicester in 1550, the Duke of Northumberland’s at Leicester - 
and Warwick in 1552, Lord Russell’s at Shrewsbury in the 
same year. A piece was performed at Leicester in 1552 in 
St. Martin’s Church so attractive to the Puritan corporation 
that they actually deserted their annual buck-feast in the 
neighbouring Gild Hall in order to see it. 

These and other companies under Protestant patronage were 
broken up on the accession of Mary. A proclamation was issued 
(on 18 August 1553) for the ‘reformation of busy meddlers in 
matters of religion, and redress of preachers, printers and 
players’. We hear of other masters; and of players without 
masters, ‘picked out’ by ‘the Devil for the better furtherance of 
heresy’, who in taverns and inns, at common tables and in open 
streets, set forth before men’s eyes the defacing of rites and 


1 S.P. Dom. Edward VI, i. 5. 2 Foxe, Acts and Monuments, vi. 31 f., 57- 
3 Wallace, Evolution of the English Drama, p. 74. 4 Foxe, vi. 390 f. 
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ceremonies and the whole order used in the administration of 
the Blessed Sacraments’.! Later order was given, ‘in thenames of 
Philip and Mary, to all Justice of Peace and other officers, not 
to permit in any wise players and pipers to wander through the 
kingdom, since these kinds of idler men have frequently scattered 
up and down various seeds of heresy and sedition’ .2 
On Mary’s death the players broke loose in wild mockery of 
Rome. Crows dressed as Cardinals, Asses as Bishops, Wolves 
as Abbots masqueraded in the London streets.3 ‘Frivolous and 
foolish fellows produced plays in derision of the Catholic Faith, 
posting placards inviting people to witness them at the inns 
where money was taken for admission." On 16 May 1559 
Elizabeth restrained exhibitions ‘wherein matters of religion or 
governance were handled’ except by men of ‘authority, learning 
and wisdom’ before ‘grave and discreet’ audiences.5 She had a 
passion for the drama, and patronized a company of players 
which she took over from her sister (the “Queen’s Players’), 
led by four skilled actors—John Brown, Edmund Strudwick, 
John Smith, and William Reading. They wore the royal livery 
(being allowed 23s. 4d. a year for it), received £3 6s. 8d. 
a year apiece in wages, and were paid £6 13s. 4d. for a play 
when called upon to provide one. Her Majesty, however, did 
not confine her patronage to them, nor give them precedence 
over other companies which sought to play before her. In fact 
they only performed once at Court, so far as we know, in the 
Christmas seasons 1558 to 1565. On the other hand, they were 
not confined to the Court, but travelled, with the royal licence, 
through the country. 

Chief rivals of the Queen’s Players at Court in the years 
1558-65 were the companies of the Dudleys, Lord Robert, and 
Lord Ambrose. Lord Robert’s troupe interests us as that which 
Shakespeare, we believe, joined in 1587. Lord Robert wrote 
on their behalf in June 1559 (after the proclamation of May), ` 
from Westminster to the Earl of Shrewsbury in the North: 


Where my servauntes, bringers hereof unto you, be suche as ar plaiers 
of interludes: and for the same have the Licence of diverse of my Lords here, 


1 Boas, University Drama, p. 44. 2 §.P. Dom. Mary, viii. 50 (Latin). 
3 Birt, The Elizabethan Religious Settlement, 28 £. 
4 Ib. 24. 5 Trans. New Shak. Soc., 1880-5, ii, App. 3- 
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under ther seales and handis, to plaie in diverse shieres within the realme 
under there aucthorities, as may amplie appere unto your Lordship by the 
same licence. I have thought emong the rest by my Lettres to beseche your 
good Lordship’s conformitie to them likewise, that they may have your 
hand and seale to ther licence for the like libertye in Yorkeshiere; being 
honest men, and suche as shall plaie none other matters (I trust); but tollerable and 
convenient; whereof some of them have bene herde here alredie before diverse of my 
Lordis.* 


They performed at Court at Christmas in the three successive 
years 1560, 1561, and 1562. The Earl of Warwick's men played 
twice before the Queen at Christmas 1564. They disbanded 
shortly after, probably joining and adding to the talent of his 
brother’s company, now the Earl of Leicester and patron par 
excellence of arts and letters. 

Unfortunately the Coventry records of this time are wanting 
(they are full later), but we may trace the companies on tours 
which included the Midland capital. The Queen’s Players were 
at Bristol, Gloucester, Ludlow, and Leicester in October- 
November 1559. They visited Gloucester in 1562, Bristol in 
1563, Abingdon, Warwick, and Leicester in the summer of 
1564, Oxford, Bristol, Gloucester, Warwick? and Leicester in 
the summer of 1566 (the summer of the Queen’s Progress in 
Warwickshire and Oxfordshire).3 Sir Robert Dudley’s players 
were at Oxford and Bristol in 1560, at Gloucester in 1561, at 
Oxford, Bristol, and Gloucester in the summer of 1562, at 
Leicester in November 1563 and July 1564.4 The Earl of 
Warwick’s men visited Gloucester in 1560, Oxford and Glou- 
cester in 1562, and Gloucester again in 1564.5 Other companies 
which toured in the neighbourhood were those of the Earl of 
Worcester (at Bristol July 1563 and January 1564, at Warwick 
and Leicester in the summer of 1566);® of the Duchess of Suffolk, 
Latimer’s friend and an exile for her Protestant convictions (at 
Leicester in 1561, Gloucester in 1563);7 of Lord Cobham, patron 


t Murray, ii. 119. 
2 ‘Paid and given in rewards to the Queen’s Players playing at the Maiden 
Head before Master Baily and his Brethren xis viijd. To them for playing the 
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of Becon and Dean Turner (at Gloucester in 1564);! of Lord 
Strange (at Bristol and Gloucester in November 1564); of 
Lord Hunsdon (at Leicester in 1565 and Bristol in 1566);3 of 
John, Earl of Oxford (at Bristol in 1 560); of Edward, Earl 
of Oxford (at Leicester in 1563);4 of Sir Andrew Fortescue (at 
Gloucester in 1561); of Sir Henry: Fortescue (at Leicester in 
1561);5 of Lord Latimer (at Bristol in 1563 and 1564)® and of 
Sir John Hales (at Bristol about February 1566).7 | 

Outside London no towns were more Puritan than Bristol, 
Leicester, and Coventry, or more enthusiastic in supportof the 
drama. The Chamberlains’ Accounts at Leicester, for example, 
are strewn with payments for sermons and plays: 


1563-1564 to a strange preacher? 4 October . . . to the Earl of Worcester’s 
players 10 October more than was gathered . . . my Lord Robert [Dudley]’s 
players 12 November more than was gathered . . . players of Coventry more 
than was gathered on Twelfth Even, 1s. 8d. . . . Master Aylmer [Lady 
Jane Grey’s old tutor at Bradgate, now Archdeacon of Lincoln, and as 
such visitor at Leicester] . . . my Lord Robert’s players 1 July ros. . . . Sir 
Humphrey Ratcliff’s players 5 July . . . the Queen’s players 2 August 
13s. 4d.; 1564-1565, to my Lord Scroop’s players more than was gathered 
... my Lord Hunsdon’s players 5s... . Master Day at the Angel [his inn] 
. . . another preacher, at the Angel . . . Master Whithear a preacher, at 
Master Mayor’s commandement 15s. ... Master Hibbert’s | John Huband, 
afterwards Sir John, of Ipsley, steward to the Earls of Warwick and Leicester] 
players more than was gathered 2s. 6d. . . . the Children that played under 
Master Pott . . . 55.; 1565-1566, Master [John] Woolock the preacher [a 
returned exile, rector or late rector of Loughborough, a Puritan®], 1 Decem- 
ber ... Master Aylmer . . . Lord Hastings of Loughborough’s players more 
than was gathered 4s., the Queen’s players more than was gathered 2s., the 
Earl of Worcester’s players more than was gathered 3s. 10d. Master 
Aylmer; 1566-1567 to Master Sampson the preacher 1 October [shortly 
before his appointment at Wigston Hospital and less than a month after the 
Queen’s visit to Oxford] the preacher of Oxford 10 January . . . the 
players of Coventry 31 January more than was gathered 4s. . . . Sir John 
Byron’s players more than was gathered 7 March . . . Master Gilby [of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch] Master Tymes the preacher [presented to St. Mary’s, 


1 Ib. ii. 82. 2 Ib. i. 294. 3 Ib. ii. 50. 
4 Ib. ii. 63. 5 Ib. ii. 83 f. 6 Tb. ii. 88. 
7 Ib. ii. 86. 8 A visiting preacher. 


9 In May 1562 he begged leave of Cecil to hold the living with a dispensation 
for five years for non-residence, while chaplain to Randolph in Scotland rather 
~ than relinquish it to one Adams, a nominee of Lord Hastings of Loughborough, 
suspected of papistry. He was willing, however, to resign in favour of an honest, 
learned man like Whittingham. Camden Miscellany, vi. 13. 
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Warwick, by the Earl of Warwick in 1567] Master Doctor Whitgift 
[not yet an opponent of the Puritans] and another of Cambridge 15 June... 


the Earl of Leicester’s musicians 14 June . . . the Earl of Bedford's capa 
and preacher [Thomas Gressop? a returned exile, writer of verses prefixed 
to the Geneva Bible] 4 July . . . Sir Thomas Neville’s musicians 8 July . . . 
one Master Kay a preacher [? Thomas Caius, Master of University College 
or a younger man of the same name of Corpus Christi College, a friend of 
John Reynolds] . . . Master King the preacher . . . the Earl of Hunsdon’s 
musicians 12 August . . . Master Sampson the preacher . . .1 


In 1568 the Queen’s men were at Warwick and played in 
‘the School House’, before Master Baily and his Company, 
receiving the handsome reward of 20s. The School House we 
have seen as the domain in 1564-5 of John Brownsword. We 
are not surprised, then, that John Shakespeare as Bailiff of Strat- 
ford welcomed players. Two companies visited the town in 
1569 and received a donation, by his order, from the borough 
purse. The Queen’s Players were at Bristol in the second week 
of August, and about that time performed in the Gild Hall at 
Stratford. They were paid 9s. The Earl of Worcester’s men 
were at Nottingham on 11 August and played at Stratford 
probably on their tour thence to Gloucester and Bristol. They 
performed at Bristol in the third week of September. At 
Stratford they received the damning reward of 12d. at Master 
Shakespeare’s ‘commandement: the collection being in his 
judgement adequate for the performance. Evidently he did not 
think much of it.2 

Most interesting light is thrown on these and similar visits 
(in 1573 the Earl of Leicester's men came to Stratford, and in 
1575 the Earl of Warwick’s and the Earl of Worcester’s servants) 
by an account of a play at Gloucester, at this very time, in 
R. Willis’s Mount Tabor.3 Writing in his old age, in the year 
1639, when he was seventy-five (he was born, therefore, the 
same year as Shakespeare), he says: 

In the city of Gloucester the manner is (as I think it is in other like 
corporations), that when players of enterludes come to towne, they first 


attend the Mayor, to enforme him what nobleman’s servants they are, and 
so to get licence for their publike playing; and if the Mayor like the actors, 


1 Records of Leicester, ut. iii. 114f., 119 f. Master Sampson was Thomas 
Sampson, the famous Puritan, master of Wigston Hospital in Leicester. 

2 Dugdale Soc. 11. xxxiv. 35; Murray, ii. 211, 279, 373- 

3 pp. 110-13. Partly printed in Malone’s Variorum ed., iii. 28-30. 
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or would shew respect to their Lord and Master, he appoints them to play 
their first play before himselfe, and the Aldermen and Common Counsell 
of the City; and that is called the Mayor’s Play: where every one that will, 
comes in without money, the Mayor giving the players a reward as hee 
thinks fit to shew respect unto them. At such a play, my father tooke me 
with him and made mee stand betweene his leggs, as he sate upon one of the 
benches, where we saw and heard very well. The play was called The Cradle 
of Security, wherin was personated a King or some great Prince, with his 
courtiers of severall kinds, amongst which three Ladies were in speciall grace 
with him; and they keeping him in delights and pleasures, drew him from 
his graver Counsellors, hearing of Sermons, and listning to good counsell 
and admonitions, that in the end they got him to lye downe in a cradle upon 
the stage, where these three Ladies, joyning in a sweet song, rocked him 
asleepe, that he snorted againe; and in the meane time closely conveyed under 
the cloaths wherewithall he was covered, a vizard, like a swine’s snout, upon 
his face, with three wire chaines fastened thereunto, the other end whereof 
being holden severally by those three ladies; who fall to singing againe, 
and then discovered his face, that the spectators might see how they had 
transformed him, going on with their singing. Whilst all this was acting, 
there came forth of another doore at the farthest end of the stage, two old 
men; the one in blew,! with a Serjeant at Armes his mace on his shoulder; 
the other in red, with a drawn sword in his hand, and leaning with the 
other hand upon the others shoulder; and so they two went along in a 
soft pace round about by the skirt of the Stage, till at last they came to the 
Cradle, when all the Court was in greatest jollity; and then the foremost 
old man with his Mace stroke a fearfull blow upon the Cradle; whereat 
all the Courtiers, with the three Ladies, and the vizard, all vanished; and the 
desolate Prince starting up bare-faced, and finding himselfe thus sent for to 
judgement, made a lamentable complaint of his miserable case, and so was 
carried away by wicked spirits. 

This Prince did personate in the morall, the wicked of the world; the 
three ladies Pride, Covetousness and Luxury [in the medieval sense of 
Lechery]; the two old men the end of the world, and the last judgement.” 


To those who think that a didactic play is essentially undrama- 
tic, or that a Puritan bailiff would not patronize a company of 
actors in 1569, Willis’s further remarks are commended: 


This sight took such impression in me, that when I came towards mans 
estate, it was as fresh in my memory as if I had seen it newly acted.3 From 


1 See, for the Serjeant and his uniform, pp. 43, 80. 

2 The theme was proverbial. See Hooper to Bullinger, c. Jan. 1547: “We are 
sleeping in the greatest security while in the greatest danger, and it is therefore 
no wonder if we terribly experience the wrath of God and the heavy consequences 
of our ungodliness’ (Parker Soc., Ep. Tig. xxiii). Shakespeare says, ‘.. . Security 
is mortals’ chiefest enemy’ (Macb. 111. v. 32 f.). Cf. 1 Cor. x. 12. 

3 Who could say this of a play by Beaumont and Fletcher or even by Ben 
Jonson? 

I F 
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whence I observe, out of my owne experience, what great care should bee 
had in the education of children, to keepe them from seeing of spectacles of 
ill examples and hearing of lascivious or scurrilous words, for that their 
young memories are like faire writing-tables, wherein if the faire sentences or 
lessons of grace bee written, they may (by God’s blessing) keepe them from 
many vicious blots of life wherewithall they may otherwise be tainted, 
especially considering the general corruption of our nature whose very 
memories are apter to receive evill then good, and that the well seasoning 
of the new Caske at the first keepes it the better and sweeter ever after; and 
withall wee may observe how farre unlike the plaies and harmless morals of 
Former times are to those which have succeeded, many of which (by report of others) 
may bee termed schoolmasters of vice and provocations to corruptions, which our 
deprived nature is too prone unto, Nature and Grace being contraries.! 


The old Puritan squire’s last observation will sufficiently 
explain why Stratford and other boroughs (Leicester, Coventry, 
Gloucester, Bristol) which welcomed players in 1569 and for 
twenty years after, at a yet later date, when the drama had lost, 
for the most part, its didactic aim and religious earnestness, 


refused to allow them to perform, and even paid them to go 
away.? 3 


§ 5. THE ‘MORALITY’ IN SHAKESPEARE 


Cee was brought up on the old drama, and his work 
cannot be understood but in relation with it. He loved it, 
while he could laugh at it,3 and he embodied it in his larger 
humanistic art. Even more than the author of Doctor Faustus, 
he belongs both to the Middle Ages and to the Renaissance. 
The Angel and the Vice, Good and Evil, Blessing and Cursing, 
stalk like giant presences through his plays. The supernatural 
(or as he would say, the ‘metaphysical’), the symbolic .and 
suggestive, are everywhere. We think of the Ghosts in Richard 
the Third, Julius Caesar, Hamlet and Macbeth. What would these 
dramas be without them: We remember the Fiends that 
attend on Pucelle and Bolingbroke in Henry the Sixth, parts one 


1 Mount Tabor, or Private Exercises of a Penitent Sinner... by R. Willis), 
esquire, published in the year of his age 75, Anno Domini 1639, pp. 110-14. 

2 The drama fell when it ceased to lay hold of man’s better nature; and this 
it ceased to do after Shakespeare’s death. 

3 Gobbo’s monologue-dialogue of ‘the most coutageous Fiend’ and his 


“Conscience hanging about the neck of ‘his heart’ is a genial parody of the old . 
debating ‘moral’. i 
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and two; Hecate and her witches in Macbeth, Robin Goodfellow 
and the Fairies in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Ariel and the 
Spirits and ‘Shapes’ in The Tempest. In the domain of purely 
human drama these are intruders; in Shakespeare they are 
indispensable. We wrong the Poet to cut out Hercules, with his 
martial music in Antony and Cleopatra. The masks in Love's 
Labour’s Lost (The Owl and the Cuckoo), As You Like It 
(Hymen), Timon (Cupid and the Five Senses), Cymbeline (Jupi- 
ter and the Leonati), The Tempest (Iris, Ceres, and Juno) and 
Henry the Eighth (The Spirits of Peace) are of medieval parentage. 
It is vain to object that such features are foreign to Shakespeare; 
they are of the essence of his art. The casket-scenes of The 
Merchant of Venice are a morality of “The Greediness of Worldly 
_Choosers’.! The Battle of Agincourt in Henry the Fifth is of the 
same character, the French representing the visible powers of 
the World (else they are a mean caricature), the English the 
unseen forces of Righteousness. The Porter-scene in Macbeth 
belongs to the same school. It is as grim and impressive as a 
grotesque in a Gothic cathedral. The edifice would lose in- 
calculably without it. Gloucester’s supposed fall from Dover 
cliff in King Lear, with the picture (which might be from 
Albrecht Dürer) of the Fiend on the brow, is a morality-episode 
and, however offensive to ‘Naturalists’, after the manner of 
Shakespeare’s reckless but splendid ‘frenzy’, either futile in the 
performance or grandly effective according to the understanding 
and capacity of the player. Of Macbeth and Henry the Eighth it 
might be said, satiate exaggeration, that they are supreme 
developments of the medieval drama, both on a magnificent 
scale.? 

The spiritual allusiveness and subtle ironical contrast of ethical 
opposites, of which Dante is master, are apparent in Shakespeare. 
Who fails to detect them misses his man. Frequently there 
is searching dramatic suggestion which reveals the allegorist. 
For example, in Macbeth, ‘Fair is foul and foul is fair’, chant the 
witches in their first appearance (1. i. 11); ‘so foul and fair a 
day’, says Macbeth on his first entrance, ‘Ihave not seen’ (1. iii. 38). 


t Gosson, The School of Abuse (Arber, p. 40). 
2 See Henry Morley’s analyses of these dramas in English Writers, xi. 39—60, 
201-15. 
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The confusion of fair and foul (Vae, qui dicitis malum bonum!),1 
which they purpose in Macbeth’s mind, brings him to his 
‘confounding’ (m. v. 28 f.). He is doomed before his entry 
(I. iii. 27 f): 

Here I have a pilot’s thumb 

Wreck’d as homeward he did come (Drum within). 


Macbeth is the pilot of the state, wreck’d in the moment of his 
return from victory.2 He is addressed first (the Witches lay 
their ‘choppy finger’ on the lips in silence when Banquo addresses 
them, I. ili. 42-5) in words of treacherous welcome (which 
recall the mocking salutation to Christ, “Hail, King of the Jews!’). 
‘All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be King hereafter!’3 Duncan’s 
words on the entrance of Macbeth, ‘there’s no art to find the 
mind’s construction in the face’, are intensely dramatic.4 His 
speech before Macbeth’s Castle suggests the Temple, and the 
metrical Psalm 84: 


How pleasant is Thy dwelling-place, 
O Lord of Hosts, to me! 

The tabernacles of Thy grace, 
How pleasant, Lord, they be! 

The sparrows find a room to rest, 
And save themselves from wrong : 

And eke the swallow hath a nest 
Wherein to keep her young. 


He says of Macbeth’s stronghold, 


This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 


Banquo continues: 
This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle (1. vi. 1-8).5 


1 Isaiah v. 20. i 2 Henry Morley, xi. 41. 

3 Matthew xxvii. 27 (Bishops’ Bible). Cf. the hypocritical salute by Judas, 
“Hail, Master |’ (Matthew xxvi. 47, B.B.). 

o Telve IIIf. 


5 Commentators miss the point; not so Dr. Carter, Shakespeare and Holy Scrip- 
ture, p. 418 (a valuable book for students). 
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Outside is peace, love, pleasantness, the breath of Heaven. 
Inside is Hell. Hence the “porter of Hell-gate’ (11. iii. 2): 
But this place is too cold for hell. I’ll devil-porter it no further: I had 


thought to have let in some of all professions that go the primrose way to 
the everlasting bonfire.! 


The ‘knocking’ is not only on the Castle-gate but on Mac- 
beth’s conscience,? “compunctious visitings’, which shake him 
and destroy his peace. 

There is ghastly irony in Macbeth’s exhortation, ‘Fail not 
our feast’, and Banquo’s reply, “My lord, I will not’. Indeed 
Banquo did not fail.3 

Half the plays have characters with names which suggest their 
disposition or fate. There are the contrasted heroes, ‘Valentine’ 
and ‘Proteus’, and their serving-men, “Speed’ and ‘Launce’, in 
The Two Gentlemen; ‘Nathaniel’ and ‘Holofernes’, ‘Dull’ and 
‘Moth’ (mote) in Love’s Labour’s Lost; “Bottom’ (the weaver’s 
ball of thread, and something more substantial in his heavy 
person), and half a dozen more in A Midsummer Night s Dream; 
‘Grumio’ (groom) in The Taming of the Shrew; “Benvolio’ 
(Peaceable) and “Tybalt (Tom Cat) and the musicians in Romeo 
and Juliet; ‘Falstaff’ (a reed to lean upon), ‘Nym’ (Thief) and 
‘Pistol’ (‘Puff’), ‘Shallow’ and ‘Silence’ (who says nothing 
until drink loosens his tongue), “Doll Tearsheet’, ‘Jane Night- 
work’, and the recruits (“Mouldy’, ‘Shadow’, “Bull Calf’, and 
the rest), ‘Fang’ and ‘Snare’, ‘Master Dumb’ (the non-preaching 
vicar), in Henry the Fourth; “‘Dogberry’ and ‘Verges’ (Verjuice) 
in Much Ado; ‘Jaques’ (Jakes, a privy), ‘Adam’ (Homo decrepitus), 
‘Celia’ (Heavenly) in As You Like It; ‘Slender’ and ‘Simple’ 
in The Merry Wives; ‘Belch’ and “Aguecheek’, ‘Malvolio’ (Il 
Will) and ‘Feste’, in Twelfth Night; ‘Ophelia’ (@geAla, Help, 
ironical) and ‘Fortinbras’ (Strong-in-Arm: in contrast to 
Hamlet) in Hamlet; ‘Parolles’ (Words), “Lavache’ (Cow) and 
probably ‘Lafeu’ (le feu, fire) in All’s Well; “Angelo’ (Angelic) 

1 Favourite imagery of the Poet, from Matthew vii. 13 f. and medieval writers. 
Ascham says, “The Nource of dise and cardes is werisom Ydlenesse, enemy of 
vertue, ye drowner of youthe that tarieth in it, and as Chauser doth saye verie 
well in the Parson’s Tale, the greene path waye to Hel’ (Toxophilus, Arber, 
p. 52). See Harl. 1. iii. 46-51 and All’s W. rv. v. 53-8. And cf. Tro. & Cres. 


II. iii. 153-5, Ven. €” Ad. 788. 
2 ir, ii. 57 £.; iii. 48. 3 1m. i. 28 f.; iv. 40. 
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and ‘Lucio’ (Loose, licentious, ‘one all of Luxurie, an asse, 
a madde man’), ‘Elbow’, ‘Froth’, “Abhorson’, “Mistress Over- 
done’ (harlot turned bawd) and her ‘customers’,! and ‘Mis- 
tress Kate Keep-Down’ in Measure for Measure, ‘Desdemona’ 
(SucScupovia, Ill Fortune) and ‘Bianca’ (White, pure: ironical) 
in Othello; ‘Marina’ (Of the Sea) in Pericles; “Apemantus’ (a 
Greek name from North’s Plutarch, but in Shakespeare’s repre- 
sentation, Ape-of-a-Man, an ‘affected’, ‘churlish’ mimic of the 
misanthrope) in Timon; “Cloten’ (Clod; of the earth, earthy) in 
Cymbeline; ‘Perdita’ (Lost One) in The Winter’s Tale; Caliban 
(‘Canibal’, Savage), ‘Trinculo’ (Drunkard), and ‘Prospero’ (‘I 
bring Happiness’), in The Tempest. All this and much more is 
allegorical. Jaques parodies the ‘Seven Ages of Man’, Wolsey 
is guilty of the first of the “Seven Deadly Sins’, Claudio of the 
last and ‘least’ (M. for M. m. i. 110 f.). Even flowers have 
language—Ophelia’s rosemary and rue, Capulet’s ‘fennel buds’,? 
Perdita’s marigold and primrose. Helena is “Herb of Grace’. 

No man had less desire than Shakespeare to point the moral, 
and none a deeper desire to paint it. An artist, not a preacher, 
his aim was to do the last, not the first; and to have done the 
one would be confession of failure to do the other. We are not 
merely taught by him, but are taught without knowing it. Yet not 
altogether so. It flashes upon us from time to time, what he is 
doing, and we, unless prosaic, do not resent it. The ancient 
didactic clings to him, and he has no wish to cast it away. 
On the contrary, he has an affection for it, and not un- 
frequently reshapes it into literary riches. 


§ 6. SHAKESPEARE’S HOME IN SUNSHINE 


O: Alderman Shakespeare in the years 1572 to 1576 we know 
little save that he was exemplary in attendance at the ‘halls’ 
of the Council, had a third son and fifth child, Richard, born to 


him in 1574,3 and so prospered in business, with help of a loan of 


* Master Rash, Master Caper, and the rest. 
2 Rom. © Jul. x. li. 29 (absurdly corrupted into ‘female buds’). They were 
supposed to possess inflammatory virtues. See 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 266. 


3 Register of Baptisms, p. 20: “1573 March 11 Richard sonne to Master John 
Shakespeer.’ 
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£30 from his fellow Puritan, Henry Higford, the Steward of 
Stratford, and the probable increase of his wife’s inheritance, 
that he purchased in 1575 the premises adjoining his house 
in Henley Street, took a new lease of the Over Ingon meadow, 
and in 1576 applied for and was granted the coveted coat- 
armour of ‘gentlehood’.! : 

The baptism of the alderman’s child on 11 March 1574 brings 
him into closer touch with his prosperous neighbour and old 
colleague on the Council, Master Richard Hill, whom we may 
safely identify with the godfather at the christening. They were 
chamberlain and bailiff together in the plague of 1564, and stood 
at their posts when the courage of Wheeler, Perrott, and others 
failed. Hill leased five properties from the corporation, includ- 
ing his shop (on the site of Nos. 5 and 6) in Wood Street. 
` What he possessed of his own, we know not, but woollen- 
drapery (which was his ‘“occupation’) and his additional callings 
of malting and husbandry were profitable. He was elected 
bailiff a second time in September 1575. During his bailiwick, 
on Sunday 11 December,? by special and costly licence (for it 
was the inhibited season of Advent), his younger and only 
surviving daughter, Anne, married a Cambridge scholar, a 
young lawyer, in the service of Sir Thomas Lucy, Master 
Abraham Sturley, or as Sturley himself pronounced and spelt 
his name, Strellij. The Sturleys were a Worcester family, and 
Abraham’s mother was probably a kinswoman, perhaps a sister, 
of Thomas Warner of Wellesbourne. When, on 28 October 
1563, Thomas: Warner took his child to Snitterfield to be 
baptized by the vicar, John Pedder, the eminent Puritan divine 
who was also Dean of Worcester, Mistress Sturley attended as 
godmother. Abraham entered Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
as a pensioner in 1569. At that time, or a little later, his father‘ 


1 Higford on retirement from the stewardship in 1570 called in loans to clients 
and sued for them in the Common Pleas. He obtained precepts against Alder- 
man Shakespeare for his £30, Alderman Wheeler for £4, John Musshen of 
Walton d’Eivile for £30, Leonard Smith of Lighthorne for £40, and another 
Smith of Lighthorne for £40, in April 1573. Apparently he did not enforce 
payment. In 1578 Shakespeare still owed his £30 and Musshen’s debt had 
grown to £40. Shakespeare’s affairs looked precarious in 1578. Hence old 
Higford’s further proceedings that year in the Common Pleas (Roll 1313, m. 399, 
Easter, 15 Eliz.; 1355, m. 7 (d), Easter, 20 Eliz.), For Mary Shakespeare’s 
estate see pp. 31, 34, 74, 166f., 239f. 2 Register, p. 7. 
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was dead; and his mother, on 11 September 1572, at Harvington, 
married Alderman Robert Perrott,! the Puritan brewer of Strat- 
ford, who had a residence at Nether Quinton. She was his third 
wife. The first, who died in 1561, left him a daughter, Frances; 
the second was a Mistress Withington, daughter to Oliver 
Withington, a doctor of physic of Oxford. Frances Perrott 
married in 1563 Richard Woodward of Shottery, son to James 
Woodward of Marston, gentleman. By his mother’s marriage, 
then, in 1572 Abraham Sturley became ‘son’ to the wealthy 
brewer, and both ‘cousin’ and ‘brother’ to Richard Woodward. 
As Mistress Perrott, his mother attended another and important 
christening at Snitterfield. This was the baptism, on Sunday 
27 September 1573, of Prudence, daughter to the Puritan squire, 
Bartholomew Hales, younger brother of the late clerk of the 
Hanaper, John Hales of the Clubfoot. After leaving Cambridge 
Sturley apparently entered the office of Henry Rogers, the Town 
Clerk of Stratford, and also the service of Sir Thomas Lucy. 
After his marriage with Anne Hill in 1575, he went to live in 
Worcester, probably retaining his connexion as a lawyer with 
Master Rogers. Later he returned to Stratford, and William 
Shakespeare may have served under him in the Town Clerk’s 
office.3 
In Michaelmas term 1575 Alderman Shakespeare considerably 
enlarged his property in Henley Street. By the purchase of the 
premises adjoining, described in the fine as ‘two messuages’, 
with ‘two gardens’ and ‘two orchards’, he acquired the whole 
block of buildings of which his shop and residence hitherto 
formed the eastern wing.+ At theend on the west was probably 
a large gable corresponding to the oneon the east It was a 
handsome little property, of the homely substantial kind in 
favour in Warwickshire in the early half of the sixteenth century. 
From what remains, and from a sketch made in 1769, we get 
a clear idea of it. A framework of oak, braced, mortised and 


Register, “1572 Sept. 11 Master Robert Perrot & Mistris Elizabeth Sturley’. 

2 See Dr. Withington’s will (P.C.C. 75 Drury). 3 p. 138. 

+ Halliwell-Phillipps, Ouslines, i. 383 f.: duobus mesuagiis, duobus gardinis et 
duobus pomariis. These tenementa on the west are described as unum tenementum in 
the Earl of Warwick’s Inquisitio of 6 Oct. 1590. The description of a piece of 
land at the west end of John Shakespeare’s property in 1596-7 as his ‘toft’ is proof 
that the west house had suffered ruinously in the interval. See PP. 402-3, 454. 
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(The Eastern House, on the right hand, was purchased by him in 1556, the Western, on the left, in 1575) 
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pinned together, rests on a ‘groundsill’ (low foundation-wall), 
is gripped at each end and consolidated in the centre by chimney - 
stacks, and secured by a weighty roof of stone or tile. The lower 
story is ‘close-timbered’, the upper is ‘square-panelled’; above 
is the ‘solar’ (attic) with pointed gables. Slates or tiles are fastened 
with pegs (or splinters of bone). Spaces between the timbers of 
the walls are filled with ‘winding’ (wattlework) or lath, which 
is ‘daubed’ with clay and, when the clay is dry and cracked, 
‘pargetted’ (plastered). Chimneys rise from a wide open hearth 
to a twisted shaft heavy to resist a storm. Iron, what there is of 
it, is smith’s work—hinges, hooks, locks, and latches. Such a 
building, simple, full of character, with the mark of the crafts- 
man on every inch of it, his tool and finger, and therefore his 
pleasure, is the fitting home of a poet. Given imagination and 
labour, it is the storehouse of memory and achievement, and of 
fancy. Shadows and weird noises are in the rafters, the wind is 
in the chimneys, crickets are on the hearth, fairies glisten in the 
_ light of the dying fire, through leaded windows shines the moon, 
without is the to-whit, to-whoo of the loved brown owl. Shake- 
speare’s native-place left its impress deep on his mind and 
poetry.! 

Yet his interest in architecture was slight. Building did not 
attract him until his restoration of New Place; and then, after 
an allusion or two, he lapsed into silence. Terms scattered 
through the records, ‘winding’, ‘standard’, ‘spar’, ‘ground-sill’, 
‘lace’, ‘parget’, ‘hard-lath’, ‘sap-lath’, donot occur in his vocabu- 
lary.2 If he speaks of a ‘tenement’ it is as a lawyer, or of a ‘lath’ 
it is as a player. Obviously he was not brought up in an archi- 
tect’s office, as most manifestly he was trained in an attorney’s 
and thence drawn irresistibly to the stage. 

` Part of the western house, next to Badger’s, Alderman Shake- 
speare apparently leased for a term of years (at a rent of ros. with 


a fine of £7) to William Burbage,3 son, probably, of the late 


t Cf. Love's L. L. v. ii. 922-39; Mid. N. D. v. i. 378-83, &c. 

2 He speaks of ‘daubing the wall of a jakes’ (K. Lear, 11. ii. 71), and figuratively 
of ‘smooth daubing’ of Vice with show of Virtue (Rich. II, m1. v. 29). 

3 See the letter of Dr. J. Leslie Hotson in The Times, 29 Dec. 1926. It is, 
however, not unlikely that Burbage tenanted the Greenhill Street house, of 
which we hear nothing after John Shakespeare’s purchase of it in 1556. See 
further, p. 192. 


74 : His Ambition for ‘Gentlehood’ 


Alderman John Burbage of the tavern in Middle Row, and 
stepson to Master Dickson alias Waterman, of the ‘Swan’. The 
middle part, with its narrow front, and picturesque back extend- 
ing into the garden, the Poet’s father united to the eastern house, 
which he had hitherto occupied, connecting it with interior 
doorways. He had room now for his family and business. The 
former had grown, we know; and that the latter had increased 
in proportion is a reasonable inference from the purchase itself, 
and from the Alderman’s application shortly afterwards to the 
College of Heralds for a coat of arms. | 

John Shakespeare aspired as, it was said, did every thriving 
Englishman, to ‘gentlehood’. Alderman William Smith, Adrian 
Quyney, Nicholas Lane, Thomas Barber, Richard Hill, John 
Combe, and a score of others acquired the distinction. To be 
a ‘gentleman’, Alderman Shakespeare must give evidence of 
ability to live without ‘manual labour’, and ‘bear the port, 
countenance and charge of a man of substance’. His wife must 
‘dress well’ and ‘keep servants’, have time for visiting and 
recreation, take part in town-functions and ‘make merry with 
friends at christenings, churchings, and weddings, as well as 
duly attend a funeral’.t In 1576, as a Queen’s officer, a Justice of 
Peace within the borough of Stratford (past Bailiffs and High 
Aldermen were entitled to a seat, with these officers, on the 
magistrates’ bench), possessing ‘lands and tenements of good 
wealth and substance’ and married to ‘a daughter and heiress of 
Robert Arden, a gentleman of worship’, he applied to Claren- 
cieux in London, Robert Cooke. When twenty years later he 
renewed his application, his son, William, at least desiring it, he 
declared his fortune to be £ soo. William, we may believe, was 
then living with him in Henley Street, and the sum named 
probably represents the joint wealth of the household. Be that 
as it may, in 1576 Alderman Shakespeare was worth not less 
than £250 or £300. Before his marriage with Mary Arden he 
owned a house in Greenhill Street and the eastern house of the 
‘Birthplace’. His wife brought him the freehold land at Wilm- 
cote called Asbies, less than half of which, with a messuage she 
had acquired since, he valued at {60,2 a dowry of £6 13s. 4d., 
and an interest in the Snitterfield estate worth £40. From his 

1 Dugdale Soc. m1. xlv, and note. 2 See pp. 31, 34, 157, 166f., 239f. 
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father he inherited part of the £38 at which his goods and 


chattels were assessed. He had stock on the land he farmed at 
Ingon, and the wares in his shop. Now he owned the whole 
of the ‘Birthplace’. What more or less he possessed, or what 
he owed besides Higford’s £30, we do not know; but Claren- 
ceux Cooke was satisfied, and granted him the coat-armour of 
gentlehood, with the proud, challenging motto in French, Non 
Sanz Droict— Not Without Right’. The ‘pattern’ or sketch was 
doubtless that ‘granted’ in 1596 and ‘confirmed’ in 1599 and 
familiar to us on the Poet’s monument.! 

Alderman Shakespeare, we may believe, modelled his ‘device’ 
on that of his friend Adrian Quyney. The latter bore arms at 
least as early as 1 September 1574, when as ‘gentleman’ he was 
elected Chief Alderman. It was an old family inheritance from 
the thirteenth century. The formula is thus given at the College: 
Arms: Or, on a bend sable three trefoils slipped argent. 

Crest: A cubit arm erect vested sable, slashed and cuffed or, holding in the hand 
proper a falchion argent embrued with blood in three places hilt and pommel gold. 
Motto: ‘Fide sed cui vide’. 

It means, a shield of gold, with a black band across it, from 
the upper corner on the left to the lower corner on the right, 
on the band being three detached leaves of clover in silver; above 
the shield rises a right fore-arm, clad in black, with slashes and 
a cuff of gold, the hand of flesh-colour grasping a falchion of 
silver, the pommel and hilt of gold, on the blade being three 
‘gules’ or double splashes of blood. The motto in English is, 
“Trust but see whom’. 

The Shakespeare formula—Gold, on a bend sable, a spear 
of the first steeled argent—denotes a shield of gold, with a 
black band across it from the upper corner on the left to the 
lower corner on the right, on the band being a spear of gold 
with a point of steel in silver; above the shield a falcon of 
silver shakes its wings at the moment before swooping, holding 
in its right talon an upright spear of gold, with a point of steel. 

1 ‘This John shoeth A patierne thereof under Clarent. Cookes hand in paper 
xx yeates past. And was Baylife, A Justice of peace, The Q(ueenes) officer & 
cheffe of the towne of Stratford vppon Avon xv or xvi’—a slip for xxv or xxvi: 
the date being 1569—“yeares past. That he hath Landes & tenementes of good 


wealth & substance 500 li. That he married a daughter and heyre of Arden, a 
gent. of worship’ (Memoranda MS. Vincent, 157, 23 and 24, 1596). 


76 His ‘Falcon’ and the Quyney ‘Falchion 


Between shield and crest it was usual to have a wreath of silk 
of the chief colours, here gold and black, as directed in the 
formula for Shakespeare, ‘a falcon . . . standing on a wreath of 
his colours’. The Quyney arm rose out of such a wreath. In 
the Shakespeare device there was a helmet beneath the wreath, 
with ‘mantles and tassels’, otherwise flowing drapery and hang- 
ing knots, again of gold and black. 

Both devices are full of symbol, wherein we easily detect a 
likeness. The clover is key-grass, the falx is keen; and key 
and keen, like the cui in the motto, suggest Cuyny or Quyney. 
The spear on the shield and in the falcon’s talon, and the shake 
in the bird’s wings, are a play on the Poet’s name. And the word 
Falx (Latin) gives us the crooked Falchion and the Falcon’s bent 
beak.1 

Alderman Shakespeare had pride in him—his Falcon and 
motto prove it?—pride of blood, pride of standing, pride of 
service; and that he did not proceed with the acquisition of his 
coveted coat-armour demands an explanation. At the eleventh 
hour, when the distinction was practically his, he declined it. 
Nor was this all. Simultaneously he retired from the Borough 
Council. On and after Account Day, 23 January 1577, he with- 
drew (resignations, save in very exceptional circumstances, such 
as poverty, were not allowed) decisively and determinedly from 
the magistrates’ bench and municipal life. He had hardly 
missed a meeting since the record of attendance begins in 1564. 
Only once is he marked as absent in these thirteen years.3 After 
an unrivalled regularity, he failed to appear on the date named, 
and save on one occasion he never appeared again.4 

A swift reversal of fortune is unusual in country-town life 

1 See further, pp. 449-52. 

2 ‘In the peregrine falcon Nature has provided us with one of the most wonder- 
ful of all her feathered creatures. In male and female we have an embodiment 
of quiet majesty. Their subdued dignity, or the haughty stare with which they 
survey the world from their stronghold, or the quick scowl with which they 
look at something that displeases them, indicates an absolute fearlessness, 
combined with a quiet reserve of power that enables us to realize that these are 
the birds whose swoop on a victim is like a bolt from the blue—an act of amazing 
dexterity.” H. Vicars Webb, Nature Studies. 

3 On 27 Sept. 1565, Dugdale Soc. 1. 147 f. 

* Lee is entirely wrong when he says that ‘after Michaelmas 1572” John Shake- 


Speate “took a less active part in municipal affairs’, and ‘grew irregular in his 
attendance at the Council meetings’ (Life, p. 13). 
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in the reign of Elizabeth, nor will it explain John Shakespeare’s 
sudden change of attitude.! Not even'the ‘casualty of fire’, the 
common cause of financial straits (as in the case of Stratford 
families after the fires of 1594 and 1595), will help us. There is 
no evidence that his property in Henley Street was burned, then 
or at any time.? There is no evidence that he parted with or 
mortgaged it. He was not, like Richard Ainge, called upon to 
fulfil social functions beyond his means. He had served his 
bailiwick, and would not be expected to serve again for some 
years. We have no reason to suppose that he one day found 
himself in strong personal disfavour, as Robert Perrott and 
William Bott had done. On the contrary, he was treated, as he 
had a right to be, with remarkable respect and leniency. Efforts 
apparently were made to meet his objections (as to the levy for 
pikemen and the poor-rate),3 he was let off hisfines for absence,* 
and only after ten years’ persistent non-attendance was his name 
removed from the list of aldermen.5 Such an example of 
tolerance, not to say indulgence, is without parallel in the annals - 
of the borough. 

We must look elsewhere for an explanation. We have arrived 
at a critical moment in Elizabethan statesmanship. Slowly but 
surely the Queen had gained autocratic power. Aided by 
menace from abroad and dread of civil war at home, by the 
continued peace and growing prosperity in the country, by her 
personal popularity (she was loved when her policy was hated), 
and by the loyal efforts of Burghley and Parker, often against 
their private judgement, to forward her designs, she had steadily 
bent Council, Bishops, and even Parliament to her will. 

Parker died 17 May 1575, worn out by the opposition of 
Protestants, and furious with the Earl of Leicester as his chief 
antagonist.© He confessed to Burghley: “Does your lordship 
think that I care for cap, tippet, surplice, or wafer-bread or any 

1 The suggestion of alcoholism does not deserve mention in the text. The 
gradual and complete collapse of victims to strong drink, like Alderman John 
Smith and George Bardolf, has no parallel with the vo/te face and full maintenance 
of his prestige of John Shakespeare. 

2 It suffered in the fire of 1594 but not from fire: see p. 402. 

3 Dugdale Soc. v. xxxv, 31. 

4 Ib. v.70, where fines are indicated against the names of others but not his. 

5 He was not ‘deprived’, as Lee says (14 f.), ‘of his alderman’s gown’. 

é Parker Soc. 472 f. 
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such? but for the laws so established I esteem them.’! To Parker 
succeeded an archbishop of a tougher type, certainly not in love 
with Presbyterianism, but immovable where his conscience 
clashed with the dictates ofhis royal mistress. Elizabeth expected 
to use Grindal as she had used his predecessor, and she discovered 
her mistake. His election to Canterbury on 10 January 1576 
created avacancy at York. On the 23rd died the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, Pilkington. The Earl of Leicester hoped to fill one of these 
vacancies by the appointment of his old friend (chief translator 
of the Geneva Bible), Dean Whittingham. He sent to him to 
come to Court. Whittingham replied that he was unfit ‘by age 
and infirmity’? In the best of health, the friend and champion 
of Knox would scarcely have undertaken the episcopal office. 

Parliament met in February, and severe things were said of 
bishops. Peter Wentworth complained that the Commons were 
forbidden to deal with matters of religion save those laid before 
them from the Bishops. He had understood that the banishment 
of the Pope and the restoring of true religion had their begin- 
nings from that House and not from the episcopal bench.3_ 
Meeting defiance with aggression, the Queen sent Wentworth 
to the Tower. 

In April her Majesty appointed a Grand Commission Ecclesi- 
astical, to inquire into all infractions of the statutes of Supremacy, 
Uniformity, and Authority over states and subjects, and of 
Reformation of disorders among ministers; into all singular, 
heretical, erroneous and offensive opinions, seditious books, contempts, 
conspiracies, false rumours, slanderous words, enormities, disturbances, 
misbehaviours, frays, &c., committed in any church, chapel, or church- 
yard; and to order, correct, reform and punish any persons wilfully 
and obstinately absenting themselves from church and service: the 
penalties prescribed for such misdemeanours to be levied by the 
churchwardens for the benefit of the poor, fine and imprison- 
ment to be imposed by the commissioners, the obstinate being 
visited with excommunication and other ecclesiastical censures, 
bond or recognizance tobe taken for theappearance of offenders.* 
Among the commissioners were Grindal, Sandys, Horne, Cox, 
Bullingham, Parkhurst, Nowell, Thomas Smith, Francis 


1 Parker Soc. 478 f. 2 Camden Misc. vi. 25 £. 3 D’Ewes. 
+ Loseley MSS., Kempe, 226 f. 
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Walsingham, and Cartwright’s bitter enemy, John Whitgift. 
The majority were eager to run to earth the Papists; Whitgift 
at least, with the Queen behind him, was keen to hunt the 
Presbyterians. 

In the meantime (on 18 April) died Bullingham, Bishop of 
Worcester. A vacancy was created of greater moment to the 
Dudleys than that of Durham or York. Nothing would have 
given completer satisfaction to the Earls of Leicester, Warwick, 
and Huntingdon than the appointment of Whittingham to 
Worcester. But it was not to be. Sandys was nominated for 
York, Aylmer for London (in succession to Sandys), Barnes for 
Durham, and John Whitgift for Worcester. They owed their 
promotion to Burghley’s anxiety both to counterbalance the 
Dudley influence and to satisfy the Queen. Sandys, Aylmer, 
and Barnes, more despotic than in the days of adversity twenty 
years since, were unwelcome to the Puritan leaders in the Privy 
Council; and Whitgift, it need hardly be said, was anathema. 

Coming events cast their shadows before them. Roger Dyos, 
the late Romanist vicar of Stratford, seized the moment to sue 
the Puritan Corporation for his unpaid ‘wages’ and ‘annuity’, 
and obtained substantial damages, in November 1576.1 That 
Adrian Quyney and his Puritan followers resented the payment, 
we cannot doubt. It was a surrender to the enemy, whose 
menace was at their door; and John Shakespeare, incorrigible, 
prepared to meet the worst. The hedgehog curled up at the 
approach of the dog. 


§ 7. HIS FATHER’S SHOP 


OHN SHAKESPEARE was a whittawer and glover. Asa whittawer, 
J. dresser of white leather, he ‘tawed’ the skins of horses 
and deer as well as of sheep, goats, and hounds, but not those of 
cattle or swine. William Shakespeare refers to the hides of oxen 
and horses,? to calf-skin,3 sheep-skin,4 lamb-skin,5 fox-skin,® 
and dog-skin,7 deer-skin8 and cheveril.9 He knew that ‘neat’s- 

1 Dugdale Soc. 1. xlvii, 101 f., II. 110, 115, 118. 

2 Sonnet, L. x; Ven. Ad. 298; Hen. V, tv. ii. 9. 

_ 3 K. Jobn, mt. i. 129 ff. 4 Haml. v. i. 123. 


5 Meas. for M. m1. ii. 9. l 6 Ib. 7 2 Hen. VI, 1v. ii. 26. 
8 3 Hen. VI, ut. i. 22, &c. ® See further, p. 80, notes 15—18. 
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leather’ was used for shoes,! sheep’s leather for a bridle.2 ‘Is not 
parchment’, asks Hamlet, ‘made of sheep-skins?’ Horatio replies, 
‘Ay, my lord, and calf-skins too.’3 The uniform of the serjeant- 
at-mace in The Comedy of Errors,+ and no doubt in Stratford 
town, was made of calf-skin. The poet was aware that horse- 
hair was used in bowstrings and ‘calves’ guts’ in fiddle-strings.5 
He notices leathern aprons,® jerkins,? and bottles,’ the ‘sow- 
skin bowget’ or bag carried by tinkers,’ and he comments 
humorously on the capacity of tanned leather to keep out water.10 
He alludes to ‘flesh and fell’,1! to the ‘greasy fells’ of ewes,!2 and, 
with evident pleasure, to the lamb’s “white fleece’.13 He knew 
that the deer’s hide was the keeper’s perquisite,!4 and we may 
believe that his father made purchases from the keepers round 
Stratford. References tocheveril (kid-skin) aremuchto the point. 
On account of its softness and flexibility it was used in the making 
of finer qualities of gloves. Shakespeare speaks of ‘a wit of cheve- 
ril, that stretches from an inch narrow to an ell broad’.15 This 
is technical language, borrowed from his father’s business. He 
mentions also a ‘soft cheveril conscience’, capable of ‘receiving 
gifts’ if the owner will ‘please to stretch it’,!® and ‘a cheveril 
glove, ... how quickly the wrong side may be turned outward’.17 
Such a glove is that referred to by the French lord, Lafeu, ‘an 
easy glove . . . goes off and onat pleasure’.!8 Gloves were much 
worn by gentlemen?9 and ladies. Othello and Desdemona wore 
them;2° and the dandy Slender, in The Merry Wives, woos sweet 
Anne Page in a pair of gloves which are much in evidence, and 
the source of his favourite and feeble oath, ‘by these Gloves!’2! 
They were presented to ladies by their lovers, as by Dumain to 
Katharine in Love's Labour's Lost22 and by the Count Claudio to 
Hero in Much Ado.?3 The last were perfumed. Sometimes they 
were sent with a motto or ‘a pair of verses’, as by Alexander 


1 Temp. 11. ii. 73; Jul. Caes. 1. i. 29. 2 Tam. Sh. 111. ii. 58. 
3 Haml. v. i. 124. 4 rv. iii. 18. 5 Cymb. 11. iii. 33 f. 
6 2 Hen. VI, w. ii. 14; 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 189; Jul. Caes. 1. i. 7. 

7 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 189; Tro. ¢ Cres. 111. iii. 266. 8 3 Hen. VI, 1. v. 48. 
9 Wint. T. rv. iii.‘20. 10 Haml. v.i. 186. 1 K. Lear, v. iii. 24. 
12 As You L. It, m. ii. 55 f. 13 Lucr. 677 £. 14 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 22. 
15 Rom. €” Jul. 11. iv. 87 f. 16 Hen. VIII, 11. iii. 30-2. 
17 Tw. N. uit. i. 12. 18 All’s W. v. iii. 279. 19 Hen. V, 111. ii. 51. 
20 Ozh. II. iii. 77; IV. Ï. 9. 23 1, i. 156 ff. 22 vy, ii. 47 f. 


23 Irr. iv. 62 f. 
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His knowledge of Gloves 81 


Aspinall to his betrothed.1_ Gentlemen wore their ladies’ gloves 
in their hats as favours,” or threw down their own as a challenge 
to a duel.3 Romeo wishes he were a glove on Juliet’s hand.4 
Tarquin sees Lucretia’s glove upon the floor, and picking it up 
‘from the rushes’ pricks his finger with a needle she had left in 
it.s Autolycushas gloves in his pack “as sweet as damask roses’.® 
They were dyed? and sometimes ‘furred’.8 The pair of Eliza- 
bethan gloves, said to have been Shakespeare’s and presented as 
such by John Ward, the actor, to Garrick in 1769, are embossed 
and embroidered with silk.9 Last but not least is Shakespeare’s 
reference to a tool which he must often have seen in his father’s 
hand. ‘Does he not wear’, asks Dame Quickly of Slender, in the 
Merry Wives,® ‘a great round beard like a glover’s paring-knife ?” 

John Shakespeare’s sign-manual was usually his Compasses 
(used for measurement and ornamental cuttings on the back of 
the glove), with a single or a double adjusting screw, signifying, 
we may believe, the devout thought “God Encompasseth Us’;1! 
sometimes it was his stitching clamp, with some similar symbolic 
meaning.!2 

Interesting as the influence of his father’s craft on Shakespeare 
may be, it hardly supports the statement of Nicholas Rowe 
(1709) thatheentered his father’s employment, which, moreover, 
he was mistaken in thinking to be that of a wool-driver. Before 
we consider the Poet’s early employment we will look at his 
schooling. Rowe was not wrong when he said that his ‘father 
bred him for some time at a Free School’. 


1 See p. 401. 
2 Hen. V,1v. i. 232; Haml. rv. vii. 77; K. Lear, mt. iv. 85 f., &c. 
3 Hen. V, 1v. i. 231 ff.; Tim. of A. v. iv. 49, 54, &c. 
Rom. © Jul. 11. ii. 24. 
Lucr. 317 f. 6 Wint. T. tv. iv. 192, 222, 236, 253, ÓIO. 
Cf. Com. of E. 11. ii. 107 ff.: 
ANT. s. That’s a fault that water will mend. 

l DRO. S. No, sir, *tis in grain. 
‘Grain’ (Italian grana) was a red dye obtained from the kermes, an insect of the 
same genus as the cochineal. 8 Tro. €” Cres. 11. ii. 38. 

° They are in the Memorial Theatre Library at Stratford. Ward obtained 
thern from a member of the Hart family. Codicil to Mrs. Garrick’s will, 15 Aug. 
1822: ‘I give to Mrs. Siddons a pair of gloves which were Shakespeare’s, and 
were presented by one of the family to my late dear husband during the Jubilee 
at Stratford on Avon’ (P.C.C. 526 Herchell). Mrs. Garrick was in error on this 
point. 10 I, iv. 20 f. LUD: S35 tee 12 p. 35. 
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82 The Horn-book 
§ 8. AT SCHOOL 


HERE was an elementary school in Stratford,! such as was 
Te in later years by Thomas Parker, a teacher licensed by 
the Bishop. He taught small boys to read, while his wife in- 
structed girls in needlework.2 From such a master Shakespeare 
learned his ‘horri-book’, also known as the “ABC book’ (the 
‘Absey-book’ of King John, 1.1. 196). It was a brief ‘primer’ 
printed on a single sheet of paper mounted on wood, with a 
handle, and covered (to keep it clean) with a sheet of horn. It 
contained in black-letter the alphabet (in small and capital 
letters), the sign for and, the vowels (alone and combined with 
b, c, and d in syllables), the In nomine (‘In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen’), and Pater noster 
in English. There are altogether twenty rows of letters, syllables, 
and words, and before the first is set a cross, whence the name 
‘Christ cross row’ for the alphabet (the ‘cross-row’ of Richard III, 
I. i. 55). The first row of syllables runs ‘ab eb ib ob ub ! ba be bi 
bo bu’. Here is the ba laughed at by the pert page Moth in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost (v. i. 49-60), the ba of the sheep, and the 
B.A. of the “artsman’, Holofernes.3 

That worthy pedant had boys in his school who had not done 
with the ‘horn-book’; but such were ineligible for admission to 
the King’s Free School of Stratford. This was a schola grammati- 
calis,4 or Latin-school (like the grammar-schools at Warwick, 
Leicester, Ashby-de-la~-Zouch, Shrewsbury, and Witton).5 The 
usual age of entrance was seven years,® and the boy must be 


1 Like that at Henley-in-Arden endowed by George Whateley of Stratford in 
1586. 2 Dugdale Soc. v. xi. 

3 Holofernes was a graduate and not the ignoramus suggested by the Cam- 
bridge editors (of The New Shakespeare). See further p. 360. Shakespeare, not 
a University man, was a little sensitive on the matter of degrees so late as 1592 
when he wrote Sonnet 78. 

4 Cade abuses Lord Say in these terms : “Thou hast corrupted the youth of the 
realm in erecting a Grammar School; and whereas before our forefathers had no 
other books but the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to be used. 
Thou hast men about thee that usually talk of a noun and a verb and such abomi- 
nable words as no Christian ear can endure.’ When Say, addressing the ‘men of 
Kent’, quotes Latin, Cade cries ‘Away with him!’ Say then proceeds to translate 
a passage in Caesar’s Commentaries, V. (2 Hen. VI, tv. vii. 32-64). 

5 Dugdale Soc. x. lv. f. 

6 At Witton no scholar was admitted under six years of age. 
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‘Schola Grammaticalis’ 83 


able to read and write English and be ‘fit’ for his Latin grammar. 
William Shakespeare was seven in April 1571; and about that 
time, we may believe, his father took him, to be enrolled, to 
the school in Church Street, for which, as chamberlain, he had 
done yeoman service.! The master, Walter Roche, B.A., satis- 
- fied that the alderman’s son had ‘at the least-wise entered or was 
ready to enter into his Accidence and Principles of Grammar’ ,? 
would recite to them the statutes of the School; and on the 
father’s undertaking to see them performed by his son, and the 
boy’s promise to submit to correction ifhe didnot perform them, 
he admitted the pupil, writing his namein a parchment register.3 
Master Shakespeare would pay four-pence, or a similar sum, for 
the registration, and no further fee until the ‘cock-penny’ was 
due on the Thursday following the reassembling after the 
Christmas holidays.4 
We have not the statutes of Stratford School, but they were 
robably much the same as elsewhere. John Brinsley, the master 
of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, gives us, in his Ludus Literarius (1612), 
a model school of a rather later date, but it closely resembles the 
general pattern. At Shrewsbury (1578) it was the rule that ‘no 
‘scholar shall be admitted before he can write his name, read 
English perfectly, and have his Accidence without book, give 
case of a noun or adjective, or parsing of a verb active and 
_ passive, and make a Latin [verse] by any of the concordances, 
the Latin words being given him’.5 But the standard of Shrews- 
bury when Master Ashton left in 1576 was high. The agreement 
with Smart by the Stratford Corporation in 1554 permitted an 
easier examination. The founder of Witton laid it down in 
1557: 
I will the children learn the Catechism [in Latin], and then the Accidence 
and Grammar [of Lily] set out by King Henry VII, or some other, if any can | 


be better, to induce children more speedily to Latin speech; and then 
Institutum Christiani Hominis, that learned Erasmus made; and then Copia of 


1 Dugdale Soc. 1. lvi. 143, 150-2. 

2 See Smart’s agreement 1554, Dugdale Soc. 1. 34. 

3 Witton Statutes. The Stratford Register unfortunately is lost. 

4 Tb. 

5 Cf. Colet at St. Paul’s: ‘If your child can read and write Latin and English 
sufficiently so that he be able to read and write his own lessons, then he shall be 
admitted.’ (Aeditio 1537.) 


84 The Schoolboy in and out of School 
the same Erasmus, Colloquia Erasmi, Ovidius Metamorphoses, Terence, 
Mantuan, Tully, Horace, Salust, Virgil, and such other as shall be thought 


most convenient. 


This was the curriculum through which Master John Bretch- 
girdle took his pupil, John Brownsword.! At Shrewsbury it 
was prescribed, “There shall be read for prose, Tully, Caesar’s 
Commentaries, Salust and Livy, also two little books of dialogues 
drawn out of Tully’s Offices and Lodovicus Vives by Master 
Thomas Ashton; for verse, Virgil, Horace, Ovid and Terence.’ 
Nothing is said about Greek at Witton, but at Shrewsbury 
the following books are specified: the Grammar of Cleonard, 
the Greek Testament, Isocrates ad Demonicum or Xenophon’s 
Cyrus. 

From the above sources, from the Babees Book and The Schoole 
of Vertue and Booke of Good Nourture for Chyldren and Youth by 
F. S[eager] (1557),2 and from the local records, we get a con- 
sistent conception of the upbringing of a grammar-school boy 
in Shakespeare’s time in Stratford as elsewhere. 

He was expected to say his prayers in the morning (including 
the Lord’s Prayer), wash and dress and comb his hair, say ‘good 
morrow’ to his parents, take his satchel of books, and be in his 
place at school before the small bell of the chapel, which was 
probably rung for a quarter of an hour, ceased, at six o’clock 
in summer and seven in winter, and salute the master on his 
entrance. School opened, as it closed, with devotions—a reading 
from the Bible, singing of a psalm, and prayer. Brinsley lays 
stress on the clear enunciation of the words in singing, and the 
training of each boy in turn to start the tune. Lessons lasted until 
nine, when a short interval was allowed for breakfast. They 
continued after the break until eleven, when the boy made for 
home—to lay the table for dinner, spread the cloth, put on the 
‘salt’ (a central object, often of silver and a family heirloom), 
the wooden trenchers and knives, and bring in the ‘voiders’. He 
said grace, and waited on his father and mother before he began 
to eat. It was good manners to cut his bread on the trencher 
(not break it and make crumbs), dip it carefully in the gravy, 
and (having no fork) wipe his fingers on his napkin. Bones and 
scraps were thrown into the voiders, whither followed the used 

* Dugdale Soc. 1. 34. 2 E.E.T.S., vol. 32, 1868. 


Games, Holidays, Punishment 85 


trenchers and soiled napkins. School began again at one, after 
ringing of the bell. At three there was a quarter of an hour’s 
play. School was over by five. Thursdays and Saturdays were 
half-holidays. Games meet for scholars were encouraged, ‘shoot- 
ing in the long bow, chess, running, wrestling, leaping’; and 
‘clownish sports’, perilous or for money, were forbidden— 
cards, dice, quoits and bowls, the two last being associated with 
drinking and betting. Vacations were at Christmas to the first 
work-day after Twelfth Day; from the third day before Easter 
until the Monday after Low Sunday; and from Whitsun Eve 
until the Monday after Trinity Sunday; about forty days in the 
year. The schoolmaster and usher had a month more, not at 
the same time. 

Punishment was by means of the black list (or “black bill’), and 
if this did not suffice, with ‘jerks’ or sudden smart strokes of a 
birch or willow. Holofernes employs schoolmaster’s language 
humorously, speaking of Ovid’s ‘flowers of fancy’ as ‘jerks of 
invention’.! He knew what.it was to administer this form of 
chastisement. Brinsley let offenders off on bail, upon sufficient 
security, of their fellows to incur the penalty ‘if they amend 
not’. He says further: 

When you are to correct any stubborn or unbroken boy, appoint three 
or four of your scholars whom you know to be honest and strong enough, 
or more if need be, to hold him fast over some form, so that he cannot stir 
hand nor foot. Avoid all smiting on the head, all furious anger, threatening, 
chasing, fretting, reviling. As God hath sanctified the rod, so it is to be used 


as God’s instrument. 


The scholars attended church on Sundays, morning and even- 
ing, and church and chapel when there were special sermons. 
At Leicester as many as could write were to take notes of the 
sermon. At Shrewsbury monitors were to report the absence’ 
or misbehaviour of the scholars. 

It is not unlikely that William Shakespeare learned to read 
in the Bible. It was a new book, and the Book, among the 
people, heard and devoured with avidity, and profoundly 
respected. It became the chief companion of the Poet’s literary 
life. We have mistaken Alderman Shakespeare if he had not 
a copy of the Geneva Bible in his house. His son shows such 


1 Love's L. L. Iv. ii. 129. 2 Cf. Proverbs xiii. 24. 


86 The Bible 


familiarity with the opening chapters that we may believe he 
spelled them out and almost learned them by heart. Of his — 
one hundred and seventy and odd references, direct and indirect, 
to Genesis nearly one hundred and thirty are to chapters i-iv. 
The gravity of their theme in current theology (the Fall of 
Man) hardly explains the disproportion. It is the same with the 
New Testament. The Poet’s allusions to chapters i-vii of St. 
Matthew far outnumber those to the rest of the gospel. He 
reveals, moreover, a much closer knowledge of Genesis than 
of any other book in the Old Testament, and of St. Matthew 
than of any other in the New.! 

As a rule he follows the Geneva Version, but sometimes 
definitely he prefers the Bishops’ Bible. Occasionally he is 
indebted to both—as in The Winter’s Tale, 1v. iv. 743: 


CLOWN. We are but plain fellows, sir. 
autotycus. A lie; you are rough and hairy. 


The rogue means that the country fellow is not like Jacob 
but like Esau. Of the one we read, in the Geneva (Genesis 
xxv. 27), that he was ‘a plain man’; and of the other, in the 
Geneva (25) that he was rough, in the Bishops’ Bible that he 
was hairy.2 

Shakespeare heard the Bishops’ Bible at church. There also 
he learnt his Prayer-Book. He came under the spell of Cranmer 
as of Tyndale. No writer of English could have two greater 
masters, and their words were fresh, unstaled by custom and 
unruined by perfunctory repetition. We catch echoes of Cran- 
mer’s matchless phrasing or selection, ‘absolution’ and ‘remis- 
sion’, ‘world without end’, ‘Lord, have mercy upon us’, ‘the 
imagination of their hearts’, ‘Good Lord, deliver us’, ‘love, 
honour and obey’, ‘depart in peace’, ‘grant us Thy peace’, 
‘graffed inwardly in our hearts’, ‘everlasting damnation’, ‘pick- 
ing and stealing’, ‘know any impediment’, ‘consummation’, 


and so forth. And, jostling oddly with this verbal music, he 


* Dugdale Soc. v. xxviii-xxxii, where I have given the evidence. 

* Cf. Com. of E. 11. ii. 87, ‘hairy men plain dealers’. Shakespeare’s clowns 
know their Bible; and though he gives them of his own. close reading he is 
not unhistorical in making them talk Scripture. In his youth, at any rate, the 


people were eagerly interested in what had been long dangled before them and 
tantalizingly withheld. 


The Metrical Psalms 87 


heard the Metrical Psalms. In his ear, and throat,! stuck such 


fragments as: 
In them the Lord made for the Sun 
A place of great renôme, 
Who, like a bridegroom ready trimmed,? 
Doth from his chamber come (xix); 
Ye princes ope your gates, stand ope 
The everlasting gate;3 
‘For there shall enter in thereby 
The King of glorious state (xxiv): 
Though gripes of grief and pangs full sore 
Shall lodge with us all night,* 
The Lord to joy shall us restore 
Before the day be light (xxx). 
All people hearken and give ear 
To that that I shall tell: 
Both high and low, both rich and poor 
That in the world do dwell (xlix). 


Pistol parodies this last twice in The Merry Wives (I. iii. 95 and 
u.i. 117 f.). In his second effort, 
He woos both high and low, both rich and poor, 
Both young and old, one with another, Ford, 
he introduces a fragment from the Prayer-Book psalter, which 
has: 
‘High and low, rich and poor, one with another. 
Sir Hugh Evans, with comic effect, mixes up metrical Psalm 
cxxxvil with Marlowe’s ‘Passionate Shepherd’: 
Melodious birds sing madrigals, 
Whenas I sat in Pabylon— 
And a thousand vagram posies, 
The psalm runs: 
Whenas we sat in Babylon, 
The rivers round about, 


And in remembrance of Zion 
The tears of grief burst out. 


The Welsh parson had ‘a dispositions to cry’.5 


1 He no doubt joined in them. 

2 ‘The sun trimmed like a younker prancing to his love’ (3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 22-4). 
3 “Set ope Thy everlasting gates’ (2 Hen. VI, rv. ix. 11). 

+ “Why should grief be lodged in thee?” (Rich. I, v. i. 14). 

5 Merry W. ut. i. 14 ff. 


88 The Catechism 


The allusion to metrical Psalm Ixxxiv in Macbeth 1. vi. 1-8 
has been noted.! 

Shakespeare learnt his Cathechism before he went to the 
‘King’s School’, and there he learnt it again in Latin, or another, 
such as Calvin’s, in that language.2 Of his acquaintance with the 
Roman Missal in English or Latin there is no trace. For seven 
years he acquired the Latin tongue, proceeding from his “Acci- 
dence’ to the reading of prose and verse, the writing of ‘Latins’ 
(otherwise Latin verse) and the performing in Latin plays. 
Such was the course in neighbouring scholae grammaticales and no 
doubt at Stratford. We may think of young Shakespeare and his 
master—more particularly Simon Hunt—as of Michael Drayton 
and his master at Polesworth in the same county, at this time. 
Drayton was born at Hartshill, near Nuneaton, in 1563. Recalling 
his youth in an elegy to a friend many years afterwards he wrote: 

For from my cradle you must know that I 
Was still inclined to noble poesy. 

And when that once Pueriles3 I’d read, 

And newly had my Cato construed, 

In my small self I greatly marvelled then 
Amongst all other what strange kind of men 
These poets were; and pleaséd with the name, 
To my mild tutor merrily I came— 

For I was then a proper goodly page, 

Much like a pigmy scarce ten years of age— 
Clasping my slender arms about his thigh: 
ʻO my dear master, cannot you’, quoth I, 
“Make me a poet? do it if you-can, 

And you shall see TIl quickly be a man.’ 
Who me thus answered smiling, ‘Boy,’ quoth he, 
‘If you'll not play the wag but I may see 
You ply your learning, I will shortly read 
Some poets to you.’ Phoebus be my speed! 
To it hard went I when shortly he began 
And first read to me honest Mantuan,* 

Then Virgil’s Eclogues. Being entered thus, 
Methought I straight had mounted Pegasus.5 

I p. 68. 

* The Book of Canons of August 1571 laid it down that ‘Schoolmasters shall 
teach no other Latin Catechism than that which was set forth in the year 1570" 
(Nowell’s Catechismus sive Prima Institutio Disciplinaque Pietatis Christianae), but 
the Book of Canons was by no means universally followed in a matter of doctrine. 


3 Sententiae Pueriles. * p. 95 (‘good old Mantuan’). 
* Elegies (To Henry Reynolds). There is no need (with Arthur Gray, A Chapter 
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Shakespeare had three masters, one of whom was distin- 
guished. Walter Roche, who succeeded Acton, did not stay 
long. He was an Oxford graduate, in orders, having entered 
Corpus Christi College from Lancashire in 1555, supplicated 
for his B.A. in 1559, and been presented to the rectory of 
Droitwich in 1569. He held the living of Droitwich while 
schoolmaster at Stratford; and when, in 1571, he resigned the 
mastership, he continued to reside in Stratford and practised as 
a lawyer. He combined law with the Church, obtaining in 1574 
the rectory of Clifford Chambers, apparently in exchange for 
that of Droitwich. He was lawyer to Shakespeare’s cousin, 
Robert Webbe of Snitterfield, in 1576. In 1578 he resigned his 
rectory and gave himself entirely to law. He was living in 
Corn Street, three doors above New Place (no. 20) in 1604. 

. Simon Hunt was master from Michaelmas 1571 to Mid- 
summer 1575. He also was from Oxford, where he took his 
degree in 1569.1 Nominated by the Earl of Warwick, he was 
licensed (according to the new Canons published in August) by 
Bishop Nicholas Bullingham (Sandys’s successor) on 29 Octo- 
ber 1571—docendi literas et instruendi pueros in Schola Grammati- 
cali in villa de Stratford super Avonam.2 Both the Earl and the 
Bishop must have been satisfied of his Protestant principles, and 
the bailiff and his deputy, who were Adrian Quyney and John 
Shakespeare, would want a guarantee on this point. Suspicion 
and hatred of the Catholics deepened after the Rebellion of 
1569, and still more after the St. Bartholomew massacre in 1572. 
The lot of the English Romanists was pitiable, and to Hunt's 
credit his sympathy was with the persecuted. His opinions 
changed at the moment when it was all to his advantage that 
they should coincide with those of the powers in being. Nor, 
apparently, did he shrink from the expression of his convictions. 
The school windows were seriously broken, it would seem, in 
a barring-out shortly after the St. Bartholomew massacre. “To 
the end’, ran a statute of Witton School, of which John Bretch- 
girdle was master and John Brownsword pupil, ‘that the scholars 


in the Early Life of Shakespeare) to take Shakespeare to Polesworth. Stratford was 
twenty times a better centre of culture and education—and for the upbringing 
of a page (which Shakespeare never was). 

1 Register, i. 269. 2 Register, Bullingham, f. 52. 
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have not an evil opinion of the schoolmaster, nor the school- 
master should not mislike the scholars’ doing, for requiring of 
customs and orders, I will that upon Thursdays and Saturdays 
in the afternoon and upon holy days they refresh themselves; 
and that a week before Christmas and Easter, according to the 
old custom, they bar and keep forth of the School the school- 
master, in such sort as other scholars do in great schools.’! A little 
before Christmas 1572 or Easter 1573 (22 March), we may 
believe, “Chapel’ was the scene of an exceptional rag between 
master and boys, or at least some of the boys, in which ‘evil 
opinion’ and ‘mislike’ found vent in the smashing of glass and 
damage to wood-work. So we gather from the significant 
entry in the chamberlain’s account from Michaelmas 1572 to 
Michaelmas 1573: ‘Received of Master Hunt towardes the 
repayringe of the Schole wyndowes 7s. 11d.’ Other items paid 
out are for ‘theales’, or planks, ‘for the scholehowse 20d., 
boards 2s. 8d., nails 1s. 3d., ‘Ellis and his man for three days’ 
work 4s.’2 Probably the 7s. 11d. was collected from the boys by 
the master, whose views, reported at home and discussed by 
parents, would render him in some quarters an object of indig- 
nation. He held his post for two years after this exhibition of 
hostility; and he then left England for Douay, where he matricu- 
lated with other Angli pauperes, including Rafe Sherwin (who 
died with the Jesuit Campion six years later at Tyburn) and 
John Curry, both Masters of Arts of Oxford, about July 1575. 
More interesting is the probability that he had with him a pupil 
from Stratford, a schoolfellow of Shakespeare, Robert Debdale, 
son of a Catholic farmer of Shottery. He proceeded to Romie 
between 17 September 1576, when he was held up at Douay 
by plague, and 6 March 1577, when the news reached Douay of 
his safe arrival in the Holy City. On 20 April 1578 he was 
admitted to the Society of Jesus. Evidence of his ability is 
furnished by the fact that in Lent 1580 he succeeded Father 
Parsons as English Penitentiary at St. Peter’s. This was shortly 
before Campion’s arrival in Rome from Prague in Passion 
Week, and departure for England with Parsons immediately 
after the octave of Easter. All three were comparatively young 
men—Edmund Campion forty years old, Robert Parsons and 
1! Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, P. 34f. 2 Dugdale Soc. m. 75, 77- 
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Simon Hunt some six years his junior. Hunt died at Rome on 
rr June 1585.! The greatest of his pupils was William Shake- 
speare, at the all-important age from his eighth to his twelfth 
years;2 but Robert Debdale deserves memory as a martyr. 

At Stratford, Hunt was followed by Thomas Jenkins, son of 
an old apprentice to Sir Thomas White, the founder of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. From St. John’s, Thomas Jenkins 
supplicated for his B.A. in 1566 and determined in 1567.3 He 
took orders, and was granted, on the application of the founder, 
two years’ absence for school-teaching, with enjoyment of his 
fellowship on his return to college. Sir Thomas White, whose 
letter to the President is dated from London, 12 December 
1566, speaks of Jenkins’s father as ‘a poor man’, his ‘old servant’ .4 
Where Jenkins spent his two years teaching we are not informed. 
He took his M.A. in 1570,5 and became master of Warwick 
School if, as is very probable, he was the ‘schoolmaster’ for 
whose removal to Stratford in 1575 the serjeants of the latter 
town were paid 35.6 He may have been a kinsman of Thomas 
Jenkins (Jenks) of Warwick, who was bailiff there in 1572-3, a 
resident in the High Pavement near Leicester’s Hospital. Thomas 
Jenkins and his neighbour in the same street, Thomas Powell, 
were leaders of the aggrieved commoners against the autocratic 
John Fisher.7 These agitators, with hot blood in them, were 

1 J. H. Pollen, S.J., The Month, Oct.-Nov. 1917. 

2 To Drayton’s testimony to a provincial schoolmaster (p. 88) may be added 
that of R. Willis: ‘It was not my happiness to be bred up at the University, but 
all the learning I had was in the Free Grammar School called Christ’s School in 
the City of Gloucester. Yet even there it pleased God to give me an extraordinary 
help by a new schoolmaster brought thither, one Master Gregory Downhale of 
Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, after I had lost some time under his predecessor. 
This Master Downhale having very convenient lodging over the School, took 
such liking to me as he made me his bedfellow—my father’s house being next of 
all to the School. This bedfellowship begat in him familiarity and gentleness 
towards me, and in me towards him reverence and love; which made me also 
love my book. . . He came thither but Bachelor of Arts, a good scholar, who wrote 
both the Secretary and the Italian hands exquisitely well. But after a few years 
that he had proceeded Master of Arts, finding the School’s entertainment not 
worthy of him he left it, and he took himself to another course, of being secretary 
to some nobleman’ (Mount Tabor, pp. 97-8). Downhall supplicated to incorporate 
at Oxford 8 July 1577, being then B.A. of Cambridge of three years’ standing 
(Register, 11. i. 364). Shakespeare probably ‘lostsome time’ under Hunt’s successor. 

3 Register, i. 261. 4 Registrum Admissionum, muniments, LXII. ii. 92. 


5 Register, 11. ii. 28. é Dugdale Soc. 111. 104. 
7 Black Book of Warwick, 12 f., 75. 
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doubtless Welsh; and ‘Sir Jenkins’, as Sir Thomas White calls 
the schoolmaster, was also of this rebellious nationality if, as is 
likely enough, Shakespeare burlesqued him in the character of 
‘Sir Hugh Evans’.! The latter, indeed, made “fritters of English’ 
hardly worthy of a Master of Arts of Oxford; but Jenkins’s 
accent may have been humble,? like his parentage, and persistent, 
as is often the case, throughout his education, and, with other 
singularities, may have offended the taste of the aristocratic 
young Shakespeare, a kinsman of the Ardens, brought up by 
the English well-connected Simon Hunt. He does not seem to 
have been popular in Stratford. In July 1579 the Council 
advanced £6 to let him go.3 It was the exciting summer of the 
Queen’s overtures of marriage with ‘Monsieur’. Jenkins was 
actively loyal in the musters and was paid tos. for carriage of 
the soldiers’ implements to Warwick on 8 June.4 He probably 
accepted a chaplaincy to the forces, resigning his mastership for 
£6 in favour of John Cottam. The latter may have been his 
fellow student at Oxford, where he graduated the same year.5 
John Cottam, probably an older brother of Thomas Cottam, a 
Lancashire man, who took his B.A. from Brasenose in 1569 
and was executed as a seminary priest in May 1582,6 came to 
Stratford from London, and stayed until the autumn of 1582, 
when he was succeeded by a noteworthy master, free of all 
suspicion of Romanism, who stayed over forty years, Alexander 
Aspinall, M.A. 

Under Roche, Hunt, and Jenkins, Shakespeare, as we know 
from his writings, became an excellent Latin scholar. Efforts 
to belittle his learning, due to Ben Jonson’s magisterial dictum 
(or the wretched Baconian controversy), are wide of the mark. 


Every poem, every play, almost every scene in the plays, 
exhibits his training and scholarship.7 


1 Merry W. tv. i. 
? The curate of Coughton and Studley in 1586, we are told, was one Robert 
Sa 3 seelie Welshman that can scarce reade English distinctlie’ (Dugdale 
oc. x. 6). 
3 Dugdale Soc. v. 33, 38 f., 45, 48. 4 Ib. 45. 
S Register, i. 262. 
é John Cottam may have been suspect in Stratford after his brother’s execution. 
2 Critics inclined to under-estimate his scholarship have had to confess their 
astonishment, e.g. W. A. Wright says of his use of the phrase ‘in open’ in 
Hen, VII (ut. ii. 405), in imitation of the Latin in aperto ‘it rather smacks of 
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Lily’s Short Introduction of Grammar? is referred to by Chiron 
in Titus Andronicus, and quoted in this play by Demetrius (from 
a scroll handed to him by the boy Lucius).2 It is quoted by 
Gadshill in 1 Henry IV,3 by Sir Toby Belch in Twelfth Night,4 
by Tranio in The Taming of the Shrew,5 by Holofernes in Love's 
Labour ’s Lost, and by Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.7 
Demetrius reads the first lines of the famous ode of Horace 
(i. 22), twice quoted in Lily: 
Integer vitae, scelerisque purus 
Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu; 


and Chiron exclaims, 


O, ’tis a verse in Horace; I know it well: 
I read it in the Grammar long ago. 


Lily has, ‘A Noun Substantive either is Proper to the thing it 
betokeneth, as Edwardus is my proper name, or else is Common 
to more, as Homo is a name common to all men’. Gadshill says, 
‘Homo isa common name to all men’. Sir Toby’s joke is lost on 
his companion, Sir Andrew Aguecheek. He says, “Not to be 
abed after midnight is to be up betimes, and diluculo surgere, 
thou know’st’—and Sir Andrew interrupts him, ‘Nay by my 
troth, I know not’. Lily has, ‘Diluculo surgere saluberrimum est, 
to arise betime in the morning is the most wholesome thing in 
the world’. What every junior boy in the Stratford School 
would recognize and enjoy, Sir Andrew, whom Sir Toby 
ironically calls ‘a scholar’ (u. iii. 13), fails to understand. He has 
given more time to bear-baiting than to ‘the tongues’ (I. iii. 
93-9). Tranio quotes a sentence in the Eunuchus of Terence 
(1. i. 167: Quid agas nisi ut te redimas captum quam queas minimo) 
in the modified form in which it appears in Lily, Redime te 
captum queas minimo (‘ransom thyself when a prisoner as cheaply 
as thou canst’). Holofernes, as we might expect, has the grammar 


the University man than Shakespeare’ (Henry the Eighth, p. 150). He might have 
said the same of ‘write in water’ (¿n aqua scribere) in the same play, Iv. ii. 46. 

1 ‘A Shorte Introduction of Grammar generally to be used, compiled and set 
forth for the bringing up of all those that intende to attaine the knowledge of the 
Latin tongue, London 1567, 1568, &c.’ 

2 Iv. ii. 20-4. 3 I. i. 104. 4 rr. iii. 1-14. 

22 Tl T67- 6 īy. ii. 74 and v. i. 9. TIVA: 
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at his fingers’ ends ad unguem!— (ad dunghill,? as Costard says). 
A great talker himself, he quotes with approval, ‘Vir sapit qui 
pauca loquitur, that man is wise that speaketh few things or 
words’.3 Not to be outdone by the Curate, even in his acquain- 
tance with Don Armado, he says, ‘Novi hominem tanquam te’ (‘I 
know the man as well as I know thee’), employing Lily’s illustra- 
tion of the use of anadverb.4 But the most conspicuous example 
is Sir Hugh’s lesson to William Page, which is a lesson memoriters 
from Lily and might be given by Master Jenkins. Lily has: 


In nouns be two numbers, the singular and the plural. The singular 
number speaketh of one, as lapis a stone . . . Articles are borrowed of the 
pronoun and be thus declined: Singulariter, Nominativo hic haec hoc, 
Genitivo hujus, Dativo huic, Accusativo hunc hanc hoc, Vocativo caret, 
Ablativo hoc hac hoc. Pluraliter, Nominativo hi hae haec, Genitivo horum 
harum horum, Dativo his, Accusativo hos has haec, Vocativo caret, Ablativo his. 


Hence the dialogue: 


EVANS. William, how many numbers is in nouns? wiruam. Two... 
EVANS. What is lapis, William? wim. A stone. EVANS. And what is a 
stone, William? wiuam. A pebble. Evans. No, it is lapis: I pray you, 
remember in your prain. WILLIAM. Lapis. EVANS. What is he, William, 
that does lend Articles? witam. Articles are borrowed of the Pronoun, and 
be thus declined: Singulariter, Nominativo hic haec hoc. Evans. Nominativo 
hig hag hog, pray you mark. Genitivo hujus. Well, what is your accusative 
case? WILLIAM. Accusativo hinc. EVANS. I pray you, have your remem- 
brance, child; accusativo hung hang hog. Quicxty. Hang hog is Latin for 
bacon, I warrant you. EVANS. Leave your prabbles, oman. What is the 
focative case, William? witu1am. O, vocativo O. Evans. Remember, 
William, focative is caret. QUICKLY. And that’s a good root. EVANS. Oman, 
forbear. What is your genitive case plural, William? wiu1aM. Genitive 
case? EVANS. Ay. WILLIAM. Genitive horum harum horum. QuicKiy. Ven- 
geance of Jenny’s case! fie on her! never name her, child, if she be a whore. 
EVANS. “Oman, art thou lunatics? Hast thou no understandings for thy 
Cases and the numbers of the Genders? 


From Lily young Shakespeare was promoted to Familiares 
Colloquendi Formulae in Usum Scholarum Concinnatae.6 Holo- 
fernes, Nathaniel, and Armado converse in the fashion and 


1 Lily, Carmen de Moribus. 2 Loves L. L. v. i. 81-3. 

* The translation is Lily’s (The Third Concord). * Loves L. L. v.i. 10. 

5 Few books were in use, if enough to fill ‘the whining schoolboy’s satchel’ 
(As You L. Ir, 11. vii. 145). The Master had much by heart, and the boys learnt 
much from him by heart. 

6 Baynes, Shakespeare Studies, p. 181. See Drayton’s lines above, p. 88. 
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terms of this phrase-book. We read there, “Who comes to 
meet us? Quis obviam venit? He speaks improperly, Hic incon- 
grue loquitur. He speaks false Latin, Diminuit Prisciani caput. "Tis 
barbarous Latin, Olet barbariem.’ And in Love’s Labour’s Lost 
(v. i. 27 ff., 73 ff.) we have: 

NATHANIEL. Laus Deo, bone, intelligo. HOLOFERNES. Bone? for bene: Priscian 
a little scratched; ’twill serve. (Enter Armado.) NATHANIEL. Videsne quis 
venit? HOLOFERNES. Video, et gaudeo . . . O, I smell false Latin, dunghill for 


unguem! ARMADO. Artsman, preambulate, we will be singuléd from the 
barbarous.” 


The next step was to Mantuan, Baptista Spagnolus Mantu- 
anus, an Italian Latinist whose Christian Bucolica (1502), com- 
bining ‘very Roman eloquence with wisdom’, was considered 
more suitable for little boys than the Bucolica of the virtuous 
heathen, Virgil. Holofernes pronounces the beginning of the 
first eclogue: 

Fauste, precor, gelida quando pecus omne sub umbra 

Ruminat— 
and comments, ‘Ah, good old Mantuan!’—he died in 1516— 
‘Old Mantuan, old Mantuan! who understandeth thee not, loves 
thee not’.! | 

Stronger meat followed—Caesar, Livy, Virgil, Horace, 
Seneca, Plautus, Ovid—with moralizing by the master, “all 
such sentences and opinions as seemed contrary to the Word of 
God being confuted and refelled by allegation of Scriptures’ .? 

A line from Caesar’s Commentaries (v. 22), Ex his omnibus 
longe sunt humanissimi qui Cantium incolunt, is translated in 
2 Henry VI (tv. vii. 60 f.), ‘Kent is the civilest place of all this 
Isle’: which may be a reminiscence of Golding’s rendering, ‘Of all 
the inhabitantes of thys Ile the civilest are the Kentysh folke’.3 
But Livy (Historia, i. 57 f.) and Ovid (Fasti, ii.) supplied the 
story of Lucrece, and the former (ib. ii. 10) gave Shakespeare the 
schoolboy hero Horatius Cocles whose name and fidelity 
appear in Hamlet’s friend and possibly (in the first draft of the 
play) Romeo’s. 

* Love's L. L. rv. ii. 95-101 ‘Fauste’ is printed ‘Facile’ in the Quarto and thence 
in the Folio. The editors of the New Shakespeare regard ‘Facile’ as correct; but 


Holofernes was no dunce: far from it. See p. 82. 


2 Commission of 1547. Quoted by Sir John Edwin Sandys in Shakespeare's 
England, i. 224. 3 Ib. i. 264. 
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Virgil’s Aeneid has contributed (bk. ii) nota little to the picture 
of the Fall of Troy in Lucrece (stanzas 196-223), is quoted 
(Bk. i. 11: Tantaene animis caelestibus irae) by Gloucester in 
2 Henry VI (u. i. 24), and some of its phrases (like in tenuem 
evanuit auram) have added to Shakespeare’s vocabulary.t The 
Odes of Horace have left their mark on the fine Sonnet Lv? and 
several passages in the plays,3 and his Satires and Epistles are 
responsible for certain striking images.* The names Marcellus 
(in Hamlet) and Posthumus (in Cymbeline) are from the Odes 
(r. xii. 46 and m. xiv. 1), unless the latter is from the Aulularia of 
Plautus (ii. 44); Phrynia (in Timon of Athens) is derived from 
Phryne in Epodes, 1. xiv. 16, libertina neque uno contenta. Juvenal 
is the ‘satirical rogue’ cited by Hamlet.5 Seneca’s treatise on 
Mercy (De Clementia and 1. iii. 3) has contributed, with the 
Bible (‘Be ye merciful as your Father is merciful’: Luke vi. 36), 
to speeches by Tamora® and Portia.? Seneca as a writer of 


1 Aeneid, iv. 278 and ix. 658. Cf. Temp. Iv. i. 150 ‘melted into thin air’. 

2 iii, 30: Exegi monumentum aere perennius €c. (esp. usque ego postera crescat). 

3 See above, pp. 84,93- Cf. i. 12, 45 (crescit occulto) with Hen. V, 1. i. 66 (‘unseen 
yet crescive’); i. 38, 1 (Persicos odi, puer, apparatus) with K. Lear, 111. vi. 83—5 (‘I 
like not your garments—you will say they are Persian’); and ii. 18. 32 (parum 
locuples continente ripa), with Mids. N. D.u. i. 91 f£. (every pelting river made so 
proud that they have overborne their continents’). Also 11. vii. 29 £. 


Prima nocte domum claude: neque in vias 
Sub cantu querulae despice tibiae, 
with Mer. of Ven. 11. v. 29 f. 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum 
And the vile squealing of the wry-necked fife. 
Clamber not up to the casement then, 
Nor thrust your head into the public street. 
4 Cf. Sat. 11. v. 41, Furius (Jupiter) hybernas cana nive conspuet Alpes, with 
Hen. V, 111. v. 50-2: 2 
The melted snow 
Upon the valley, whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon. 
And Epis. 1. i. 70, 76, populus Romanus.... Bellua multorum capitum, with 2 Hen. 
IV, Ind. 18 f.: ‘the blunt monster with uncounted heads the multitude’; and 
with Cor. 11. iii. 18, ‘the many-headed multitude’, 
5 Hamlet, 11. ii. 198-202. Cf. Satirae, x. 188. 
S ‘Non proximum illis 
locum tenet is qui se ex deorum natura 
gerit beneficus ac largus et in melius potens ? 
(‘Doth not he occupy the place next to them who followeth the nature of the 


For continuation of note © and note 7 see opposite page. 
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tragedy and Plautus of comedy were known to all schoolboys, 
even to Polonius. 

But the reflection of these authors is pale compared with that 
of Ovid. By his early contemporaries Shakespeare was regarded 
as the English Ovid. ‘As the soul of Euphorbus’, said Francis 
Meres in 1598, ‘was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the sweet, 
witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued 
Shakespeare: witness his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his 
sugared Sonnets among his private friends’.! This is but a small 
part of the truth. Ovid’s ‘soul’, which wai ‘sweet’ and ‘witty’ 
(of quick intelligence) and capable also of terror and pity, is 
evident in the dramas as in the poems, and has provided material 
for not a few striking and even tragic situations. 

Four times Shakespeare refers to Ovid by name, as an exile 
(‘an outcast quite abjured’,? “honest Ovid among the Goths’),3 
as the author of Metamorphoses (a copy of which was given to 
the boy Lucius by his mother),4 and as appropriately named 
Naso, the large-nosed (‘for smelling out the odoriferous flowers 
of fancy, the jerks of invention’.)5 He quotes Heroides, i. 33 
(Hic ibat Simois, &c.) in The Taming of the Shrew (m. i. 28-45), 
and ii. 66 (Di faciant, &c.) in 3 Henry VI (1. iii. 48), and alludes 
five times to the Swan-song at death in vii. 1.6 He refers to 
Ars Amatoria, i. 633 in Romeo and Juliet (n. ii. 92 f.), with a 
quotation more or less of a commonplace, ‘at lovers’ perjuries 
Jove laughs’. On the title-page of Venus and Adonis he sets a 


Gods in being gracious, liberal and powerful to do good»). Hence Tamora 
(Tit. Andr. 1. i. 117 £.): 

Wilt thou draw near the nature of the Gods? 

Draw near them then in being merciful. 

7 Nullum clementia ex omnibus magis quam regem aut principem decet’ (COF all 
persons mercy becometh none better than a king or prince’). So Portia (Mer. of 
Ven. iv. i. 188 f.): 

It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 


1 Palladis Tamia, £. 280. 

2 Tam. Sh. 1. i. 33. 

3 As You L. It, 111. iii. 8 f. Honest Ovid’; so Shakespeare evidently regarded 
him, and himself as his follower. He saw, and justly, behind the sensuous in 
. the case of Ovid as of Marlowe. 

4 Evidently a book, expurgated, thought fit for a clever schoolboy. Ti#. Andr. 
IV. i. 41-3. 5 Loves L. L. 1v. ii. 127-9. 

6 Lacr. 1610 f.; K. John, v. vii. 20-3, Mer. of Ven. 111. ii. 43-5, Phoenix €” Turtle, 
15 f.; Ozb. v. ii. 247 f. : 
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couplet from the noble elegy Ad Invidos quod fama Poetarum sit 
perennis in the Amores (1. xv. 35 f.): 


Vilia miretur vulgus; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 


To the Fasti (ii. 79-118, 721-852) he owes the stories of Arion! 
and Lucrece; to the Metamorphoses he is indebted for the stories 
of Venus and Adonis, Pyramus and Thisbe, and many others. 
To the Metamorphoses, Shakespeare’s allusions are legion.? 


§ 9. SHAKESPEARE’S BIBLE 


To Bible and Oviď’s Metamorphoses stand out pre-eminently 
for their influence on Shakespeare. Other books from time 
to time laid hold of him—Holinshed’s Chronicles, North’s 
Plutarch’s Lives, Montaigne’s Essays in Florio’s translation—but 
none for an instant questioned the supremacy of these volumes, 
first loved and devoured at school. They, therefore, demand 
particular consideration. 

The Poet’s obligation to the Bible is deep. It is not upon the 
surface—a casual reader may easily overlook it3—nor is it a mere 
inheritance from his school-days. In youth and manhood he 
fed on ‘God’s Word’—on its tragic stories, its wealth of incident 
and experience, its sense of ‘wickedness’ and intense self-con- 
sciousness, its searching, scorching veracity, and its magnificent 
English; and these great qualities exhibited themselves to him 
more forcibly at every stage in his moral growth. Without the 
Bible he could not have risen to Macbeth and King Lear. 

Cain gripped him from the first. He refers to the story of this 
‘primal’ murderer not less than twenty-five times. Others 
seized on him with only less tenacity. Jephthah is the source or 
occasion of at least seven passages in his writings, Samson of 
nine, David (though not mentioned by name) of six, ‘Goliah’ of 
three, Solomon of nine, Job of some five-and-twenty, Lucifer 


t Tw. N. 1. ii. 15 f. 

? pp. 102-13. See also Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, pp. 98-128. 

3 Unfortunately few modern Shakespeareans are close students of the Bible 
(e.g. I do not detect Biblical scholarship in Lee, Life, p. 23). Fewer still read the 
contemporary sermons and theological treatises, which are a fruitful source of 
information and interpretation, The Parker Society publications are invaluable., 
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of four, Nebuchadnezzar of four, Susanna (unnamed) of six, 
Herod of eight, John Baptist (not named) of ten, Beelzebub of 
four, Judas of perhaps twenty-one, Peter of seven, Pilate of 
seven, the Prodigal Son of nine, Dives and Lazarus of seven, the 
Whore of Babylon of seven. Satan suggests many. To the teach- 
ing of Paul, and to the ministry and teaching of Christ, the 
references are multitudinous. 

Here is what the Bible, and what Shakespeare, says of Cain:! 


Genesis 1v. i. 1. ‘Eve conceived and bare Cain, and said, I have obtained 
a man’ (King John, m1. iv. 79, ‘the birth of Cain the first male-child’; Love's 
Labour’s Lost, 1v. ii. 36, ‘at Cain’s birth’). 2. “And again she brought forth 
his brother Abel. 3. And Cain brought an oblation. 4. and Abel also, 
And the Lord had respect unto Abel. 5. but unto Cain he had no regard’ 
(Richard II, 1. i. 102, ‘sacrificing Abel’). 8. “And Cain rose up against Abel 
his brother, and slew him’ (1 Henry VI, 1. iii. 40, ‘slay thy brother Abel if 
thou wilt’;2 Hamlet, v. i. 85 f., “Cain, that did the first murder’; Timon of 
Athens, m. v. 28 ff., ‘manslaughter . . . came into the world when sects and 
factions were newly born’;3 2 Henry IV,1. i. 157-9, let one spirit of the first- 
born Cain reign in all bosoms, set on bloody courses’). 9. Then the Lord 
said unto Cain. 10. “What hast thou done? the voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me from the earth. 11. Now, therefore, thou art cursed from 
the earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood 
from thine hand.’ Margin—‘God revengeth the wrongs of his saints, for the 
iniquity itself crieth for vengeance.’ (1 Henry VI, v. iv. 52 £., “blood will cry 
for vengeance at the gates of Heaven’; Richard II, 1. i. 102 ff., “blood like 
Abel’s cries from the earth to me for justice’;+ 3 Henry VI, n. iii. 15 ff., “thy 
brother’s blood the thirsty land hath drunk’, ‘he cried, Revenge my death!’ 
Richard II, 1. ii. 63, “O earth, which this blood drinkest, revenge his death!’ 
Titus Andronicus, ut. i. 14 ff., 22 ‘the earth’s dry appetite’, “my son’s sweet 
blood will make it blush, O earth, refuse to drink my dear son’s blood!’ 
1 HenryIV, 1. i. 5 f., ‘the thirsty entrance5 of this soil shall daub her lips with 
blood’; Julius Caesar, m. i. 274, ‘this foul deed shall smell above the earth’; 
1 Henry VI, 1. iii. 39, ‘cursed Cain’; Hamlet,® 1. ii. 256 f., “foul deeds will rise 
though the earth o’erwhelm them’; n. ii. 622 f., ‘murder, though it have no 
tongue, will speak’; m. iii. 36 ff., ‘my offence smells to Heaven, it hath the 


I Geneva Version. Spelling is modernized. The Geneva has Hevah and Kain, 

the Bishops’ Bible Heva and Cain; both have Habel. 

2 The speaker assumes the tone of the innocent. 

3 One of the many passages only intelligible in the light of the Biblical context. 
The allusion is to the ‘oblations’. Cain’s jealousy was the first religious hatred. 

4 This is another passage the point of which is lost without reference to the 
story. Bolingbroke puts himself in the place of God. 

5 Mouth. 

6 The story of Cain was vividly present to the mind of the Poet when writing 
Hamlet, the tragedy of a brothet’s murder. 
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primal eldest curse upon it, a brother’s murder, what if this cursed hand were 
thicker than itself with brother’s blood?’ rv. v. 213 f., ‘his means of death cry 
to be heard from Heaven to earth’; Henry VIII, u. i. 68, “my guiltless blood 
must cry against them’.) 12. “A vagabond and a runagate shalt thou be in 
the earth. 13. Then Cain said, My punishment is greater than I can bear. 
14. Behold, thou hast cast me out this day from the earth, and from thy 
face shall I be hid, and whomsoever findeth me shall slay me’ (Richard II, 
v. vi. 40 ff., ‘I hate the murderer, love him murdered, with Cain go wander, 
never show thy head by day nor light’; Midsummer Night s Dream, m. ii. 66 f., 
‘hast thou slain him? henceforth be never numbered among men’; Romeo 
and Juliet, 11. v. 90, ‘that banished runagate’)! 45. “And the Lord set a mark 
upon Cain.’? (Richard III, 1v. iv. 140 ff., ‘hidest thou that forehead where 
should be branded slaughter!’ Romeo and Juliet, m. ii. 92, “upon his brow 
shame is ashamed to sit’.) 


If the Bible were lost the tragedy of Cain could be recon- 
structed out of Shakespeare. So, largely, could the stories of 
Jephthah (a judge. of Israel, his rash vow and wickedness in 
performing it, his only daughter and love for her, his sacrifice 
of her), Samson, (his strength, the honey in the dead lion, fire- 
brands and foxes, slaughter of his enemies, carriage of the gates 
of the city, his love of a woman, her suspicion, temptation of 
him and ‘green withes’),3 Job (his patience, grief, poverty, sores, 
wife, comforters, his cursing of his day and “bitterness of soul’, 
his complainings and expressions, his friends’ counsel, the 
Almighty’s reproof and turning of his ‘captivity’), Herod (King 
of Jewry, his inquiry for the Child andslaughter of the innocents), 
Judas (Iscariot, sits next to Christ, dips in the same dish, parts 


t Romeo, after slaying Tybalt. 

2 Cain was regarded by the Reformers as the first who bore the mark of the 
Beast (Rev. xiii. 16 f.) : “From the world’s beginning hath the mystery of iniquity 
wrought in Cain and in his posterity and so continued in the beastly members 
of Anti-Christ’ (Bale, Parker Soc. 450). The mark was supposed to be a brand 
in the forehead : “They spot their foreheads, having so their consciences marked 
with a hot iron’ (b. 446). So Henry Smith: ‘Before, he was called Judas the 
Apostle, now he is called Judas the Traitor, to distinguish him from others of 
that name; lest any of his name should be defamed for him, a brand is set in his 
forehead like the letter Tax, or Cain’s mark, to make him hateful, like a rogue 
which is burned in the ear’ (Sermons, i. 413). ; 

3 The pun on green wit and green withe would be obvious to chutch-goers, who 
would hear in the lesson from the Bishops’ Bible, ‘Samson answered her, If they 
bind me with seven green withes that were never dried, I shall be weak and be 
as another man. And the Philistines brought her seven withes that were yet green 
and never dried, and she bound him therewith’ (Judges xvi. 7 f.). The Geneva 
has green cords in the text, new withes in the margin. 


Judas, Pilate, Prodigal Son, &c. IOI 


bread with him, has the purse, sells Christ, must “do quickly’, 
goes out into the dark, no truth in him, cries ‘all-hail’ to Christ 
and kisses him, hangs himself, his bowels gush out), Pilate 
(Christ delivered to him by the envious, washes his hands of 
his blood, sends him to the Cross), the Prodigal Son (the two 
brothers, the younger receives his portion, leaves home, his 
prodigality, beggared by the strumpet, keeps swine, eats husks, 
is ‘himself’, penitent, returns tattered, the fatted calf, was dead 
and is alive, the heartless brother), Dives and Lazarus (Dives, 
‘the Glutton’, in purple, rich; Lazarus, beggar, ragged, dogs lick 
his sores; Dives is damned and goes to Hell, is in torment, his 
tongue is hot; Lazarus goes to “Abraham’s bosom’). 

From various sources Shakespeare has gathered Scriptural 
matter—from the Coventry Play, moral interludes, legends, 
sermons, lessons in church, pictures, tapestry, painted-cloth or 
what not; but these are as nothing compared with the “Word’ 
itself (to use his own expression),? which became part of him 
from boyhood. A picker-up of crumbs, he fed upon the loaf. 
Probably Francis Bacon alone among contemporary laymen 
knew his Bible so well.3 And to the Poet as to no other, layman 
or cleric, it was a book of lives—of men and women, and their 
experience, their happiness or misery, their speech, the scenery 
they moved over, the foreground and background, ethical and 
metaphysical of their existence. 

Once he gives us a paraphrase—in Shylock’s narration of 
Jacob’s doings at his uncle Laban’s.4 Never does he dramatize 
Scripture, as Peele does.5 He has not taken a character from it. 
Yet his familiarity with the Bible is at least five times that of 
Peele or Marlowe, or any contemporary dramatist. One of the 
proofs (overlooked by some modern critics) of his authorship 
of Henry the Eighth is its rich and characteristic Scripture-colour- 
ing, quite absent from any play of Fletcher’s. He paraphrased 
and dramatized wholesale Holinshed and North; page after 


1 ‘Said Jesus unto him, That thou doest, do quickly’ (John xiii. 27). Macbeth 
confesses (as a Shakespeare audience would recognize) that he is a Judas in 
killing Duncan: ‘If it were done when ’tis done then *twere well it were done quickly’ 
(Macb. t. vii. 1 f.). 2 Rich. II, v. v. 13 f. 

3 Not the most subtle allusion in Shakespeare to Scripture would be lost on 
Bacon. ; 
` 4 Mer. of Ven. i. iii. 72-97. 5 In David and Bethsabe. 
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page he turned into scene and dialogue, and by subtle change in 
the order of the words he wrought fine prose into finer verse; 
but his intimacy with these authors is not permanent and deepen- 
ing as with the Bible. He worked with the Chronicles and the 
Lives open before him, and he laid them aside when he had 
finished. The Bible he carries in his head, reads again to refresh 
his memory, and, reading with new pleasure, he sees and hears 
what he has not noticed or realized before. Hence the unob- 
trusive and apposite reminiscences, many of which will escape 
the commentator, as in the drama above referred to, the Poet’s 
latest and in some respects greatest work, though by somein large 
part denied him and relegated to his third-rate contemporary. 


§ 10. HIS ‘OVID’S METAMORPHOSES’ 


es did not care for Virgil. He found him cold, 
exsanguis. But Ovid was after his heart. He devoured the 
Metamorphoses.t The difficulty was not to bring the boy to this 
school-book, but to keep him from it.2 Sooner or later he 
possessed a copy, abridged or unabridged, and he read it from 
cover to cover, in forbidden if not in lawful hours, when his 
master was not looking—in bed, in his father’s garden, in the 
forest. Here was a young poet’s treasury, Nature, mountains, 
sunrise, and moonshine, flowers, woods, caves, pools, seas, 
storms, spirits, gods and goddesses, fairies, nymphs, lovers, 
shepherds, maidens, the music of the pipe and the lyre, hunting, 
bathing, centaurs, warriors, fighting, dragons, witches, Hades, 
horrors, magic, wonders, transformations and transmigrations of 
souls and of human beings into beasts and birds. To the Bible 
how great a contrast, and with it what an enlargement and 
enrichment of the imagination! To the rugged grandeur of the 
Scripture, the gaunt heroes of righteousness, the ‘holy fields’ 
of Galilee and Judea, were added, in the youth’s experience, 
the sensuous grace of the Roman artist, his glowing colours, 
his pagan unconsciousness and naiveté, his wealth of fancy, his 
immeasurable background of myth and mystery, his delicacies 
of sweetness, his striding or tripping lightsome speech. Shake- 
speare loved both; and because he loved both he was Shake- 
1 Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, pp. 98-128. ? As in the case of Montaigne. 
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speare, author of work so diverse as King Lear and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and of that drama in which the Biblical and 
Classical features are so marvellously blended and harmonized, 
The Tempest. 

He draws on all the fifteen books of the Metamorphoses, but he 
is most familiar with the first and second, and he is more fami- 
liar with the first than with the second. As the labour became 
easier it impressed itself less deeply onthe boy’s memory. Purple 
passages in later books have imbedded themselves in his work. 
A few examples from I, III, and VII will illustrate the character 
and extent of the Roman poet’s influence on the English. 

Here is Ovid’s account of Chaos, 1. 5-9, a short passage and 
for that reason the more significant: 

Ante mare et tellus et quod tegit omnia coelum 

Unus erat toto Naturae vultus in orbe 

Quem dixere Chaos, rudis indigestaque moles; 

Nec quicquam nisi pondus iners congestaque eodem 

Non bene iunctarum discordia semina rerum. 
The lad turned these lines into English, looking up any word he 
did not know in Cooper’s Thesaurus (of which there was a 
copy in Stratford School) or another dictionary, and fastened 
on the phrase (the one striking expression in the passage), rudis 
indisgestaque moles. He noted also the metre and music of the 
verse and the resemblance of the heathen poet’s thought to 
Genesis i. 1 f.: ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth; and the earth was without form and void, and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the waters.’ He remembered what 

1 Arthur Golding, our earliest translator of Ovid (1565-7), a young Puritan 


squire who loved Caesar as well as Calvin, pleaded for the author of Metamor- 
phoses that he had borrowed from Scripture: 


What man is he but would suppose the author of this book 

The first foundation of his work from Moses writings took? 

Not only in effect he doth with Genesis agree 

But also in the order of Creation, save that he 

Makes no distinction of the Days. For what is else at all 

That shapeless rude and pestered heap which Chaos he doth call, 

Than even that universal mass of things which God did make 

In one whole lump before that each their proper place did take? (Dedication) 
This is a sample of the poor doggerel supposed by some to be the only medium 
whereby Shakespeare had his knowledge of the Metamorphoses. See further, p. 109. 
We must note Golding’s rendering of the phrase, which gripped Shakespeare, 
‘rude and pestered heap’. In the text he has the variant, ‘a huge rude heap’. 
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he read, both idea and language, and reproduced it in two 
early plays (1591), in a sonnet (1592), and in a later play (1596). 
In 2 Henry VI (v. i. 157 £.) Clifford addresses Richard Crook- 
back as a monster, something lower than a creature, a bit of 


Chaos: 


Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump, 
As crooked in thy manners as thy shape! 


A glance at Metamorphoses adds meaning to the speech. Richard 
accepts the stigma: ‘Nature’ was bribed, 


To make an envious mountain on my back 
Where sits Deformity to mock my body; 
To disproportion me in every part 

Like to a Chaos. 


So he says in 3 Henry VI, m. ii. 155, 157 f., 160 f. In the same 
play v. vi. 49-51, King Henry denounces Richard in similar 
terms: 

Thy mother felt more than a mother’s pain, 

And yet brought forth less than a mother’s hope— 

An indigested and deformed lump.* 


Without reference to Ovid we miss the point of the scorn. 
In Sonnet cxiv Shakespeare writes, blending Metamorphoses and 
Genesis i, 1. ili. 24 (He cast out man . . . and set the cherubims 
to keep the way’), that Love has taught his eye the alchemy 


To make of monsters and things indigest 
Such cherubins as your sweet self resemble 
Creating every bad a perfect best. 


We are indebted to Ovid for a complete understanding of- 
the thought. Once more, in King John, v. vii. 25-7. Salisbury 
says to young Henry, son of the king whose evil rule has 
brought back Chaos again (so we gather from the Ovidian 
imagery): 

Be of good comfort, Prince; for you are born 


To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude.? 


* Evidence of Shakespeare’s hand in The True Tragedy (see p. 289, note) is the 
Ovidian phrase ‘an indigest created lump’ in v. vi. 40. 

2 Critics who deny that Shakespeare could read Ovid in the original practically 
deny that he had a grammar-school education. If, after the teachin g of Roche, 
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The next passage, iii. 28-49, Shakespeare might have learned by 
heart for pleasure or ‘pleasing punishment’. It is the description 
of the Dragon by the servants of Cadmus, within its cave in a 
deep, silent forest—a long cavern whence issued welling waters, 
thick set about with twigs and withes. The Serpent lurked 
therein, resplendent with crests and gold (cristis praesignis et 
auro); its eyes flash with fire (igne micant oculi), all its body swells 
with venom (venenis), its triple tongue (tres linguae) flickers 
between three rows of teeth (dentes). The sea-green Beast puts 
forth its head hissing horribly (horrendaque sibila misit), and 
sudden trembling seizes the limbs (subitus tremor occupat artus) of 
beholders as it writhes its scaly coils (squamosos orbes) above 
them. It pounces down, stings them to death, or crushes them, 
or stifles them with poisonous breath. What boy would not 
enjoy this, and the ensuing combat wherein Cadmus slays the 
monster in its wrath (iras), as Saint George of England was said 
to slay the dragon? Here is Shakespeare’s dragon in every 
particular—‘lonely’ in its ‘fen’,! ‘keeping a fair cave’,? ‘hiding’ 
behind ‘a flowering face’,3 a ‘gilded serpent’4 with ‘scales’,5 
‘fiery’ ,© ‘fierce’,7 with ‘tongue’® and ‘tooth’? and ‘sting’,1° full 


Hunt, and Jenkins (not to mention Cottam), he could not read with ease and 
enjoy to the full the Metamorphoses, he must have been a dunce, unworthy of his 
masters and of such school-fellows as Richard Quyney, Robert Debdale, and 
Richard Field. The only ground for this assumption is his considerable acquain- 
tance with Golding’s translation. The fact is, however, that Shakespeare was not 
inspired by Ovid through Golding but was interested in Golding through love 
of Ovid. From the original, which he found beautiful, he turned to the version, 
which he found as devoid as translation could be of the charm and daintiness of 
the Latin, and intolerable reading save for its scraps of old-fashioned, quaint, and 
vigorous English. Some of these he has picked up and woven into his work, 
giving them a setting very different from their dull context in Golding’s appalling 
‘fourteeners’—such as ‘rising of the hill’ (viii. 694; cf. Loves L. L. tv. i. 1 f.), 
‘things hid from common sense’ (xv. 72; cf. Loves L. L. 1. i. 57), ‘ye elves of 
hills’ and ‘standing lakes’ (vii. 198, 201; cf. Temp. v. i. 33), ‘icicles hung roping 
down’ (i. 120; cf. Hen. V, m1. v. 23, ‘hang like roping icicles’), ‘brawned nick’, 
‘thick with pricking points’, and other features of the wild boar (viii. 284-9; cf. 
Ven. €” Ad. 619-21, 625-7). Shakespeare did not often pay him this compliment. 

© Coriol. rv. i. 30. 2 Rom. © Jul. 11. ii. 73- 3 Ib. 72. 

4 K. Lear, v. iii. 84. ; 5 Macb. tv. i. 22. 

6 Rich. III, v. iii. 350. (‘Fair Saint George, inspire us with the spleen of fiery 
dragons l’) 

7 K. John, 11. i. 68. 

8 Mid. N. D. v. i. 440; K. Jobn, ut. i. 258; Much Ado, v. i. 90. 

9 K. Lear, I. iv. 310. 10 Mer. of Ven. tv. i. 69. 
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of ‘spleen’! and ‘poison’,? ‘frightful’,3 ‘hissing’, “deathlike’.s 
A reference to Ovid lightens up Juliet’s metaphors, 


O Serpent heart, hid with a flowering face! 
Did ever Dragon keep so fair a cave? 


and gives force to Lear’s warning, 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath!6 


It may also explain Shakespeare’s gelidus timor occupat artus in 
2 Henry VI, tv. i. 117. Virgil has subitus tremor occupat artus 
(Aeneid, vii. 446), and again tremor occupat artus (ib. xi. 424). 
Lucan has gelidus pavor occupat artus (Pharsalia, i. 246). Ovid, 
besides tremor (iii. 40), has timor (iii. 47) and gelido terrore (iii. 100). 
Shakespeare is evidently quoting from memory.7 

The third passage, vii. 159-293, is even more illuminating. It 
is the fine story referred to by Jessica in The Merchant of Venice, 
V. i. 12-14: 

In such a night 
Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Aeson.8 

Medea, like Jessica, ran away with her lover and her father’s 
treasure, the Golden Fleece.9 Twice there are allusions in the 
play to Jason and his double prize.1° Medea was a beautiful 
young witch, the daughter of a King. She fell in love with 
Jason and by her magic enabled him to obtain the Fleece, where- 
with they fled to his people in Thessaly. Here he besought her 
to transfer to his old father Aeson a portion of his years. This 
she cannot do, nor will Hecate the goddess of Enchanters permit; 
See p. 105, notes 6-7. 2 Ant. č Cleop. 1. ii. 201. 
2 Hen. VI, mı. ii. 326 (‘frightful as the serpent’s hiss’). 
See last note and Tro. €” Cres. v. i. 97 f. 
Per. 1. i. 29 (cf. Metamorphoses, iv. 637, ix. 190, Xi. 114). © K. Lear, 1.i. 124. 
The misreading of the Folio, Pine gelidus timor occupat artus, is ingeniously 
attributed by Mr. P. Z. Round (Times Lif. Sup. 14 June 1928) to a marginal 
correction, Pavor for #imor, misprinted Pine. : ' 


8 Preceding is the even lovelier allusion (with its exquisite vowel music) to 
Virgil’s story of Dido and Aeneas: 


up U m 


D] 


In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waft her lovė 
To come again to Carthage. 
But Shakespeare takes liberties; he found no willow in Aeneid, iv. 642—65 : it 
came in through his ear. 
9 Metam. vi. 720, Vii. 155. 10 I, i, 170-2, III. ii. 244 f. 
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but with Hecate’s aid she will renew the old man’s youth. 
After three nights, when the moon is full (plenissima fulsit luna) 
and the stars alone twinkle (sidera sola micant), in the dead silence 
of midnight she steps forth barefoot in flowing garments, her 
hair over her shoulders: Thrice she turns about, thrice she 
sprinkles her locks with water, thrice she utters wailing cries 
(ter se convertit, ter crinem inroravit aquis ternisque ululatibus ora 
solvit). Kneeling on the ground she prays to Night, to Stars 
and Moon, to ‘triple Hecate’ (triceps Hecate), to Earth, to Airs and 
Winds, Mountains, Streams, and Lakes, to Gods of the Groves 
(di nemorum) and the Darkness, that they may attend her: ‘by 
whose aid (quorum ope) when I will the brooks return (amnes 
redire) and I allay the shaken, stir the standing seas (stantia freta), 
drive and call the winds (ventos abigo vocoque), uproot the oaks 
(convulsa robora), bid mountains tremble (iubeo tremescere montes) 
and spirits come out of their graves (manes exire sepulchris).’ She 
has need of magic juices (sucis). Her chariot descends, drawn by 
a team of winged dragons (volucrum draconum), and she is borne 
into distant lands to gather herbs (herbas). Nine days and nights 
she digs them by the root or cuts them with a crooked knife. 
Home again, she builds two altars, one to Hecate, the other to 
Youth; she sacrifices a black sheep whose blood overflows into 
the trenches, and pours upon it wine and milk. The aged man 
is brought forth, and she puts him to sleep. Thrice she purges 
him with fire, thrice with water, thrice with brimstone (ter 
flamma ter aqua ter sulphura). In a brass pot (aéno) meanwhile a 
strong potion boils and heaves and whitens with bubbling froth 
(validum medicamen fervet et exultat spumisque tumentibus albet). 
She seethes the roots extracted in an Haemonian vale, seeds, 
flowers, and bitter juices, hoar-frost gathered by night under 
the moon (exceptas luna pernocte pruinas), a screech-owl’s wings 
and flesh (strigis cum carnibus alas), entrails of a wolf (prosecta lupi), 
skin of a water-snake (membrana chelydri), liver of a stag (iecur 
cervi), a crow’s head and beak, and a thousand nameless things. 
She mixes all together and stirs from the bottom. Where hot 
drops fall the earth grows green. Taking her knife she lets forth 
old Aeson’s blood and into his veins injects her medicine. He is 
renewed with the strength of youth. 
We are in the midst of Shakespeare imagery. The night is 
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that at Belmont of alternating moon- and star-light (plenissima 
luna and sidera sola micant). In l. 1 we read ‘the moon shines 
bright’, 1. 54 ‘the moonlight sleeps upon this bank’, 1. 58 ‘the 
floor of Heaven is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold’, 1. 66 
“wake Diana with a hymn’, |. 92 “when the moon shone we did 
not see the candle’, 1. 109 ‘the moon sleeps with Endymion and 
would not be awaked’, |. 124 ‘this night is but the daylight sick’, 
l. 142 ‘by yonder moon I swear’, l. 220 ‘by these blessed candles - 
of the night’. This, so much more beautiful than Ovid, is inten- 
tional, permitting the rich variations of the dialogue on love, the 
soul, the “muddy vesture of decay’, earthly and spiritual music, 
light in a ‘naughty world’ and God’s glory a fitting background 
for human differences which are as nothing where Love reigns. 

Certain ingredients of the Witches’ cauldron in Macbeth (tv.i. 
1-43) are from the Fury’s aere cavo in Metamorphoses, iv. 505, 
such as the ‘venom’ and ‘hemlock’ (cicuta); but many more are 
from Medea’s aeno—‘root digg’d’, ‘howlet’s wing’, ‘liver’, 
‘blood’, ‘entrails’, ‘scale’ of dragon, parts of ‘fenny snake’ (Shake- 
speare’s admirable translation of chelydri) and ‘wolf’, gatherings 
by night under the moon; her validum medicamen is the ‘charm of 
powerful trouble’, and her magic ‘thrice’ is that of the midnight 
hags; her pot, like theirs, ‘boils and bubbles’, to whose contents 
she, as they do, keeps ‘adding’.!_ The witches, moreover, are 
Hecate’s handmaids.2 


1 The reader may appreciate a bit of Golding: 

The medicine seething all the while a wallop in a pan 

Of brass, to spirt and leap aloft and gather froth began. 

There boiled she the roots, seeds, flowers, leaves, stalks, and juice together, 

Which from the fields of Thessaly she late had gathered thither... 

She put thereto the dew that fell upon a Monday night 

And flesh and feathers of a witch, a cursed odious wight, 

Which, in the likeness of an owl, abroad o’ nights did fly 

And infants in their cradles change or suck them that they die— 
(The last four lines are Golding rather than Ovid.) 

The singles also of a wolf... 

And from the river Cinyphus, which is in Lybia land, 

She had the fine sheen scaléd films of water-snails at hand; 

And of an endless-livéd hart the liver had she got, 

Of which she added of a crow that then had livéd not 

So lately as nine hundred years, the head and bill also. 
-This hardly smacks of Macbeth. 


* Hecate is indispensable in Macbeth, however modern realists may dislike 
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Prospero’s speech in The Tempest, v. i, is more than an echo 
of Medea’s invocation. Golding is better than usual: 


Ye airs and winds, ye elves of hills, of brooks, of woods alone, 

Of standing lakes, and of the Night, approach ye everichons! 

Through help of whom (the crooked banks much wondering at the thing) 
I have compelléd streams to run clean backward to their spring. 

By charms I make the calm seas rough, and make the rough seas plain, 
And cover all the skies with clouds and chase them thence again. 

By charms I raise and lay the winds and burst the viper’s jaw, 

And from the bowels of the earth both stones and trees do draw; 
Whole woods and forests I remove, I make the mountains shake, 

And e’en the earth itself to groan and fearfully to quake. 

I call up dead men from their graves, and them of lightsome moon 

I darken oft... 


Shakespeare borrows a phrase or two from this jingle and 
reshapes them into music, catches the finer spirit of the Latin, 


paraphrases freely, and breaks away into his own glorious 
poetry A 
Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves, 
And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back; you demi-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew—by whose aid— 
Weak masters though ye be—I have bedimm’d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war: to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 


the symbolism. She haunts Macbeth before she appears. He says on his way 
to murder Duncan, ‘Witchcraft celebrates pale Hecate’s offerings’ (11. i. 50 f.); 
and again before he kills Banquo: 
Ere to black Hecate’s summons 

The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, 

There shall be done a deed of dreadful note (mı. ii. 41-4). 
Her appearance is in 111. v, to scold the witches for their imperfect work. Macbeth 
is not yet completely Satan’s victim. He must do evil for evil’s sake, and so be 
drawn to his ‘confusion’ (‘Let me never be confounded’: Te Deum). She will 
raise further ‘lying wonders’ whereby he shall have ‘strong delusion’ and thus 
‘perish’ (2 Thess. ii. 9-11). See p. 647. For Hecate elsewhere in Shakespeare see 
Mid. N. D. v. i. 390-3; Haml. 1. ii. 268-71 (again Medea’s ‘mixture’ ‘of mid- 
night weeds collected’); K. Lear, 1. i. 111 f. 


IIO Orpheus dear to Shakespeare through Ovid 


With his own bolt: the strong-bas’d promontory 
Have I made shake; and by. the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar: graves at my command 

Have wak'd their sleepers, oped and let ’em forth 
By my so potent art.! 


In Shakespeare’s paraphrase, not in Golding’s translation, we 
have the feeling, yes, and the language of the original—rediere, 
vocoque, convulsa robora, iubeoque, exire, te quoque, carmine nostro. 

In his last play, Henry the Eighth, written some thirty-five years 
after his leaving school, the Poet was indebted to his old class- 
book. Withits stern and almost contemporary historical subject, 
few plays called less for Ovidian fancies; but they are introduced, 
with moving dramatic effect. Orpheus was dear to Shakespeare, 
as to Ovid—the player on the lute or lyre (like his father, 
Apollo),2 the bard of Thrace,3 whose music drew the woods and 
rocks after him and held the spirits of beasts in thrall (carmine 
silvas animosque ferarum et saxa sequentia ducit).4 Hymen’s torch 
sputtered and filled the eyes with smoke on the day that Orpheus 
wedded Eurydice,5 for she quickly died, of the bite of a snake, 
and descendedinto the World of Shades. Orpheus followed her, 
and by his song so won the hearts of ‘moody Pluto’ć and Proser- 
pina that they granted his request, that he should bring her back 
to earth, provided he looked not behind him until the dread 
passage was past. Too soon, however, near the entrance into the 
Under World, hungry for a sight of her (avidus videndi),7 he 
turned, and straightway she fell back into the depths. A second 
time he mourned for her, and prayed that he might once more 
cross the Styx; but the grim ferryman drove him away. Loved 
of women, he shunned them. He sought a desert place on a hill- 
to 

Collis erat collemque super planissima campi 
Area—® 

whither trees followed him, and beasts and birds, and angry 
women, whose weapons fell harmless at his strains. But the 
‘riot of tipsy Bacchanals’ drowned his song and he was torn to 
pieces. Nature lamented—birds, trees, stones, rivers swollen 


1 Tempest, v. i. 33-50. 2 x. 108, xi. 8 (vatis Apollinei). 
* xi. 2 Threicius vates; ‘Thracian singer’, Mid. N. D. v. i. 49. 
txi If. 5 x. 6. 6 Lucr. 553. 


3 
7 x. 56. 8 x. 86 f. - ° Mid. N. D., v.i. 48. 


Halcyone III 
with their tears; and his spirit fled to join Eurydice in the Elysian 
Fields.1 

When Katharine, Henry’s queen and faithful wife, had a 


broken heart, she called for music: 


Take thy lute, wench: my soul grows sad with troubles 
Sing, and disperse ’em, if thou canst. Leave working. 


And her maid-of-honour played and sang: 


Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain-tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing; 

To his music plants and flowers 

Ever sprung; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 


Every thing that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing, die.” 


‘Bow themselves’, ‘hung their heads’; this religous touch is 
not in Ovid.3 The song is Shakespeare’s,+ but he could not 
have written it without the friend of his youth. 

Even more beautiful in the Metamorphoses is the story of Ceyx 
and Halcyone, the devoted young husband and wife. Halcyone 
saw him embark, and watched him, with wet eyes, standing on 
the high-curved poop and waving his hand, and when she could 
no longer distinguish his features, watched the fleeing ship, and 


t Bk. xi. 1-66. 2 Hen. VIII, mt. i. 3-14. 
3 It is present, however, in a passage (undoubtedly Shakespeare’s) in The 
Taming of a Shrew, 11. ii. 1-4: 
The senseless trees by music have been moved, 
And at the sound of pleasant tunéd strings 
Have savage beasts hung down their listening heads. 
As though they had been cast into a trance. 
The speaker is Valeria ‘with a lute’ in his hand. 
+ Emphatically not Fletcher’s, whose lyrics at their best are graceful nothings. 
- Cf. Mer. of Ven. v. i. 79-88: 
the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones and floods; 
Since nought so stockish, hard and full of rage 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 


The ‘Poet’ here is Ovid. 
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when this was invisible the sails at the top of the mast—as 
Pisanio watched Posthumus, 
So long 

As he could make me with this eye or ear 

Distinguish him from others, he did keep 

The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 

Still waving. 
She was on his lips when the waves closed over him. In her 
dreams his spirit appears to her and tells her of his death. She 
groans and weeps in her sleep, and putting out her arms to em- 
brace him \ clasps only the air. “Wait for me,’ she cries, ‘I will go 
with you’; and waking she finds him gone, only her servants 
nae ETS aT light. “She laments bitterly— 


Percutit ora manu laniatque a pectore vestes.” 


Katharine, dying, has a vision of ‘a blessed troop’ with bright 
faces and garlands. They invite her to a banquet and promise her 
‘eternal happiness’. “She makes in her sleep signs of rejoicing, 


and holdeth up her hands to Heaven.’ Waking, she asks, 


Spirits of peace, where are ye? Are ye all gone, 
And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye? 


‘Madam, says her faithful Griffith, “we are here.’ She replies: 


It is not you I call for: 
Saw ye none enter since I slept 23 


Again Ovid’s silver Shakespeare turns into purest gold.4 

In conclusion we must note the fascination for Shakespeare of 
Ovid’s verse. ‘Latins’ were an excellent introduction to his 
study of metre. Speedily the Metamorphoses revealed to him the: 


I Cymb. 1. iii. 8-12. See the rest of the passage and Imogen’s reply. See also 
Ven. € Ad. 817-22: 
As one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend, 
Till the wild waves will have him seen no more, 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend: 
So did the merciless and pitchy night 
Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 
2 Bk. xi. 461-681. 3 Hen. VIII, rv. ii. 81—90. - 
4 Fletcher introduces scraps of the Metamorphoses into his dramas; but of 
Shakespeare’s fine use of his original, his appreciation and assimilation of it, 
there is no trace in Fletcher, nor in any contemporary dramatist. The less 


Fletcher’s name is brought into connexion and comparison with rakpae S, 
the better for Fletcher. 
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beauty and the strength of unrhymed verse. Golding’s ‘four- 
teeners’, if he was early acquainted with his version of Ovid, 
must have seemed to him clownish and childish in comparison 
" with the original. Master of rhyme as he became, he was aware 
from the outset of a greater and sweeter music than that of like- 
endings. Ovid is rich in vowel melody: 


Nuntia Iunonis varios induta colores 
= il = = il n= iT) == 
Pulchra verecundo suffunditur ora rubore.* 


And he can put great thought into resounding rhythm— 


Nam genus et proavos et quae non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco—* 


lines which Sir Philip Sidney chose for his motto: 
Audentes Deus ipse iuvat;3 quodque Deorum est instar, habent animos;* 


and best of all, a line worthy of Shakespeare at his best-— 


Cura Deum Di sunt, et qui coluere colantur.5 


One of the treasures of the Bodleian is Shakespeare’s copy of an 
Aldine Metamorphoses, 1502. Over the printer’s emblem is the 
abbreviated signature, with the unfailing upward slant of the 
Poet’s autograph, “W™ She’. The W and hare beautifully written 
as in a book prized by the owner; but the m and S have suffered. 
from touching-up, through the fading of the ink, apparently 
by some subsequent possessor.© Opposite the title-page is the 


1 Bk. i. 270 (‘Juno’s messenger clad in divers hues’), 484 (‘her beautiful 
countenance suffused with rosy blushes’; nearly but not quite Shakespeare’s 
‘pudency so rosy’, see pp. 188-9). 

2 xiii. 140 f. (“For race and ancestry, and what I myself have not wrought, 
scatcely do I call that mine’). 

3 x. 586 (‘Those who dare, God Himself assists’). 

4 xiv. 568 (‘And as good as to have God is to have a soul’). 

5 viii. 724 (‘Those for whom God cares are gods, and they who worship Him 
let them be worshipful’). Ovid was not unfrequently quoted for his wise sayings 
by the Puritan fathers—Latimer, Becon, Hooper. See the sermon by Latimer in 
Parker Soc. i. 415. j 

© The IY strongly resembles that in the chief signature to the Will (Pl. xc), 
and again that in the signature in ‘Montaigne’ (p. 597); the 4 is very like that in the 
chief signature to the Will, and similar to those in the signatures in ‘Montaigne’, 
the Will sheets one and two (Pl. xc), and the Mortgage-deed (Pl. xc). 
The W lacks the dot (unless it be outside the loop), as in the Will sheets one and 
two, and the Mortgage-deed. As always the W and S are disconnected from 
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note: ‘This little Booke of Ovid was given to me by W. Hall 
who sayd it was once Will. Shakesperes. T.N. 1682.’! 


§ 11. HIS LATINITY 


HAKESPEARE S intimacy with one Latin author; and it cannot 
Ste said that he shows it with more than one, Ben Jonson, with 
his wide classical knowledge, might be pardoned for describing 
as ‘small Latin’.2 He was envious of Shakespeare, and not a 
little proud of his one claim to superiority. But scholarship does 
not consist in quantity. With his amazing grip of the Meta- 
morphoses, Shakespeare gained an insight into language, into 
another speech and, therefore, into his own, into the significance 
of words and their capacity of expression, entirely beyond the 
power of his contemporary. And from this loved volume, not 
to mention others, he took with him the studious and scholarly 
mind. There is no evidence of his being a careless, inspired 
dabbler in letters, a snapper-up of stray phrases. He did not 
‘live’, to use his own contemptuous expression, “on the alms- 
basket of words’. Liberal culture is behind him, and it grows. 

Words and phrases like the following (and many others might 
be quoted), and their invariably accurate employment in his 
earliest work are sufficient testimony to the Poet’s learning and 
reading: construe, comment, respective (worthy of respect) in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; prognosticate, counterfeit (portrait), 
expiate, presagers, perspective in Sonnets I-XXvVI; aggravate (pile 
up), receipt (capacity), warrantise (warranty) in Sonnets CXXVII- 
CLIV; apprehension (conception), corrosive, dumb significants, 
effused, exigent, immanity, intermissive miseries, sleeping neglection, 
intercept this inconvenience, contrarieties, loathsome sequestration, dis- 
‘animates his enemies in the First Part of King Henry the Sixth; 
stigmatic, tainture, abortive, advértised (informed), advised (in- 


the letters that follow. The S in its original condition was worthy of the W and 
the 4, and resembles markedly the $ of the chief signature to the Will. The 
clumsy (nervous) retracing of the S and m have given to some critics the impres- 
sion of forgery. 

1 The difficulty of identifying ‘W. Hall’ and ‘T.N.’ with known friends of the 
Poet confirms the genuineness of the inscription. 


Z And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek’ (Lines prefixed to the 
Folio 1623). 
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of Words of Latin Origin in his Early Work es 


structed), expedient (expeditious) particularities, impugns (op- 
poses), premised, subornation, suspect, verge (circle), and 
In rage forgets 

Aged contusions and all brush of time, 

And like a gallant in the brow of youth 

Repairs him with occasion, 
in the Second Part; obdurate, abodements, disannuls, indigested and 
deformed, inexorable, inviolable, irrevocable, impregnable, inferring 
(bringing forward), prescription (immemorial right) in the Third 
Part; intestine jars (internal), motions (proposals), dilate (narrate), 
inquisitive after, importuned, procrastinate, defeatures (twice), com- 
putation, with intrusion infect thy sap, and live on thy confusion, un- 
violated, compact of credit, a huge infectious troop of pale distempera- 
tures, anatomy (skeleton) in The Comedy of Errors; things unrespected, 
converted from the thing it was, perfumed tincture of the rose, advised 
respects, compounded, in whose confine immured, in Sonnets XXVII- 
CXXVI; combustions, precedent (indication), infusing, her rash suspect 
she doth extenuate, and 

To mingle beauty with infirmities, 

And pure perfection with impure defeature 
in Venus and Adonis; cormorant devouring Time, académe, comple- 
ments (accomplishments), proceed (in the academic sense), con- 
gruent, appertinent, condign, digression (transgression), festinately, 
significant (sign), remuneration, commiseration, abrogate, ventricle, in- 
tellect, sequent, incision, adjunct, sententious, peremptory, thrasonical, 
peregrinate, convince (overcome) in Love’s Labour's Lost; accorded, 
pelletted, fluxive, appertainings, equals (aequales), acture (cf. 
enacture in Hamlet, m. ii. 207), annections, credent, extincture, 
unexperient, invised in The Lover's Complaint; surmise, inordinate, 
extolled the incomparable chastity, digression (transgression), retires 
(draws back), convertite, art of physiognomy, unadvised (in- 
advertent), immaculate and spotless, never inclined to accessary yield- 
ings; if children predecease progenitors in Lucrece; cruel irreligious 
- piety (crudelis irreligiosa pietas) in Titus Andronicus; divine per- 
fection of a woman and defused infection of a man; determined, not 
concluded; dissentious rumours, factious for, period (conclusion), 
abjects, reduce (lead back), opposite with; inestimable stones, un- 
valued jewels; no indirect nor lawless course; senseless-obstinate, too 
ceremonious and traditional, re-edified, the inclusive verge (the crown), 
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unavoided (twice), unrespective, a dire induction, recomforture, dis- 
gracious, all indirectly gave direction (cf. indirection thereby grows 
direct in King John, m. i. 276, and by indirections find directions out 
in Hamlet, 11. 1. 66), desperate ventures and assured destructionin King 
Richard the Third. 

It would be difficult to find in English poetry, or prose, two 
dozen lines so ‘crowded with culture’ and free from pedantry 
as Act I, scene i. 9-3 5 in this last-named play. King Richard, with 
his crooked back and big head, a forbidding creature, halts up 
and down the stage and strikes us with his evil personality; and 
no mean part of his forcibleness consists in his command of 
educated speech. A wealth of words, of Teutonic, Norman, and 
Latin origin, are at his disposal, easily and accurately used, and 
only fully significant in relation to their source. He rings the 
changes, apropos of his own ill figure, on the idea of ‘making’ 
—stamp, feature (factura), deformed and deformity (de forma), 
unfinished (finis), unfashionable (factio). Cynically he contrasts 
himself with the smooth, sleek time, mingling homely vigorous 
terms (grim, wrinkled, fright, rude, strut, cheat, hate, bark, plot) 
with the language of the scholar (adversary, descant, entertain, pro- 
portion, determine, induction, libel, lascivious, amorous, prophecies, 
visaged, curtailed, dissembling Nature, ambling nymph). 

Language was made for man (when we have one), not man 
for language. Richard the Third was an early drama, Shake- 
speare’s work some fifteen years after his leaving school. 


§ 12. SCHOOL-PLAYS AT STRATFORD 


Gen boys at a schola grammaticalis had special exercises. They 
had to speak in Latin! on the School premises, write Latin 
verses, deliver Latin orations in public, and take part in Latin 
plays. At Leicester the lads in the four top forms were forbidden 
to speak with one another in English at school or elsewhere; and 
their orations were given once a year at the High Cross (a few 
yards from the School) in Latin and Greek. At Shrewsbury it 
was a rule that every Thursday (which was a half-holiday) the 
scholars of the ‘first form, before they go to play, shall declaim 


1 Imprimis vero ita instituent €> formabunt linguas puerorum ut aperte, clare, dis- 
tincteque pronuncient (Canons of 1571, Ludimagistri). 
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and play one act of a play’; and every Saturday (which again 
was a half-holiday, they shall ‘versify’; and ‘against Monday 
morning, give up their themes or epistles—such as the one 
young Richard Quyney wrote to his father in London in October 
1598!—‘and all exercises of writing or speaking shall be in Latin’. 
We hear a good deal of the Shrewsbury Play, to which Philip 
Sidney and his friend, Fulke Greville, as pupils at Shrewsbury 
School under Thomas Ashton, doubtless owed much of their 
keen interest in the drama. Ashton, who was admitted a fellow 
of St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1523-4 and was senior there to 
distinguished fellows like Cheke, Thomas Watson, and Ascham,? 
became head master of Shrewsbury in June 1561. On 28 Decem- 
ber of that year he had 266 boys on his books, on 25 March 1562 
he had 289, in 1563, 389, in 1564, 486. In seven years no less 
than 875 scholars were admitted. Such was the enthusiasm for 
education and the reputation of the master. He taught his boys 
Calvin’s Catachism and the drama.3 With them he brought out 
an annual play at Whitsuntide, which was performed in public. 
The town authorities, proud of their master, supported him in 
this theatrical undertaking. One of his plays, in which he had 
the help of ‘a gentleman of Cambridge’, was Paradise,4 produced 
in 1561, another was The Passion of Christ, a third Julian the 
Apostate in 1565. That of 1568 or 1569 attracted great attention. 
It ‘lasted all the holidays’, we are told, and to-it “came great 
numbers of people, of noblemen and others’. “The chief author, 
Master Ashton, a godly and learned man, took marvellous pains 
therein.’ In 1569 the corporation contributed fo to his ex- 
penses and promised more if wanted. In 1570 ‘the Quarrell’ 
behind the town-wall was reserved as a theatre for his use.5 
Presumably these ventures were in English, and independent 
of the Latin plays in the learning and declamation of which he 
trained his elder scholars “weekly’. Similar performances were 
given by the boys of the Grammar School at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. They were presented, after careful instruction by the 
master, at Christmas time, for the ‘diversion’ of the scholars 
I p. 498. 2 Baker, History of St. John’s College, i. 282 f. 


Cambridge, over Paradise, ijs’ (Borough Accounts). 
5 Murray, English dramatic companies, ii. 391. 
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and ‘the entertainment of the town and neighbourhood’. These 
were continued until after the Restoration. Master Samuel 
Shaw, who was ejected from his living at Long Wharton in 
Leicestershire for nonconformity, and for a long period was 
master at Ashby School, was remembered for two comedies of 
the old moral type, entitled Words Made Visible or Grammar and ` 
Rhetoric and The Different Humours of Men.! 

At Stratford, as we have noted, a Whitsuntide play in charge of 
David Jones, brother-in-law to Richard Quyney, was subsidized 
in 1583 by the Corporation. They contributed 13s. 4d. to the 
expenses from the borough purse. Was this a town undertaking, 
or a school play for once financed by the chamberlain? The 
master, Aspinall, was a new-comer (he settled in Stratford the 
previous autumn) and may have been willing that an old scholar 
should manage it. Be this as it may, scholars past and present 
probably had a hand in it. Perdita says, 

Come, take your flowers: 
Methinks I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun pastorals: sure this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition.? 
She has seen boys play girls’ parts, such as that of Ariadne which 
Julia, as a boy, professes to have taken: 
At Pentecost, 
When all our pageants of delight were play’d, 
Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 
And I was trimm’d in Madam Julia’s gown, 
Which served me as fit, by all men’s judgments, 
As if the garment had been made for me: 
And at that time I made her weep agood, 
For I did play a lamentable part: 
Madam, ’twas Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight; 
Which I so lively acted with my tears 
That my poor mistress, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly.3 : . 
This, no doubt, was a scholars’ performance. The story is told 
by Ovid, in Fasti, iii. 460-516 and Metamorphoses, viii. 169-82. 
Evidence of the school play in Latin at Stratford is in Shake- 


* Gasquoine, John Penry, p. 169. 2 Wint. T. rv. iv. 132-5. 
_ 3 Two Gent. rv. iv. 163-76. For ‘wept bitterly’ cf. St. Matthew xxvi. 75. 
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speare’s writings. We find in Love’s Labour’s Lost traces of 
Acolastus, the drama so widely read and played in English schools. 
It is a presentation of the parable of the Prodigal Son, the work of 
a Dutch schoolmaster, William de Volder, published at Antwerp 
in 1529. De Volder was a Reformer, more akin to Erasmus than 
to Luther or Calvin, and he wrote Acolastus to provide boys 
with the Latinity of Terence and Plautus and liberal Gospel 
truth. He keeps close to the charity of the parable, laying stress 
on repentance and grace rather than justification by faith. Forty 
editions appeared before the author’s death, at the age of 75, 
in 1568. John Palsgrave, tutor to the Earl of Surrey’s friend, the 
Duke of Richmond, published it, with an English translation and 
a commentary, for the use of schoolmasters in 1540, under the 
title Ecphrasis Anglica in Comoediam Acolasti. Both the original 
and the Ecphrasis were largely used, and both were in Stratford. 
John Marshall, the minister of Bishopton Chapel in the Strat- 
ford parish, who took his M.A. at Oxford in 1577 and died in 
1607, had two copies of Acolastus in his library, among school 
books which more than suggest that he was a teacher of youth. 
The Ecphrasis, on the other hand, is burlesqued by Shakespeare 
in 1593. Palsgrave complains of teachers who ‘without regard 
to the tenderness of children’s wits’ (‘Go, tenderness of years’, 
says Armado to the boy, Moth),' ‘translate the Latin of an author 
into other Latin words instead of pure English words and 
phrases’. This is precisely what Holofernes does, wrapping up 
the obscure in obscurity, for honest Dull: 

HOL. Sir Nathaniel, haud credo. 

DULL. ’Twas not a haud credo; ’twas a pricket. 

HOL. Most barbarous intimation! yet a kind of insinuation, as it were, in 
via, in way, of explication ; facere, as it were, replication, or rather, osten- 
tare, to show, as it were, his inclination, after his undressed, unpolished, 
uneducated, unpruned, untrained, or rather, unlettered, or ratherest, un- 
confirmed fashion, to insert again my haud credo for a deer. 

DULL. I said the deer was not a haud credo; ’twas a pricket. 

HOL. Twice-sod simplicity, bis coctus:2 
A specimen of Palsgrave’s method may be given, in elucidation 
of a passage in the play: 

O lucis facies serena, qua licet demum positis suave vivere curis! O fair face 


of light, O goodly and fair, or bright shining day, in the which now at the 


I Love's L. L. 1. i. 4. 2 Iv. ji. 11-22. 
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last it is lawful for me to live sweetly, pleasantly, putting away cares, setting 
care and thought aside, or in which I may now say, care away.? 


And thus, too, Holofernes: 


The deer was, as you know, sanguis, in blood; ripe as the pomewater, 
who now hangeth like a jewel in the ear of caelo, the sky, the welkin, the 
heaven; and anon falleth like a crab on the face of terra, the ‘soil, the land, 
the earth.? 

Palsgrave’s “odoriferous sweet-smelling garden of the most 
pure Latin authors’ probably suggested the pedagogue’s not un- 
happy phrasing, ‘Ovidius Naso was the man: and why, indeed, 
Naso, but for smelling out the odoriferous flowers of fancy. ’3 

More direct evidence that the great actor read and ‘declaimed’ 
in school plays is his use of Seneca and, above all, of Plautus. In 
Hamlet we are told: 


Seneca cannot be too heavy nor Plautus too light.4 


Seneca’s tragedy, Hippolytus, is twice quoted in Titus Andronicus 
—ii. 1180 f. in n.i. 135: Per Styga, per manes vehor; ii. 671 in IV. i. 
81 f: Magni Dominator poli, tam lentus audis scelera? tam lentus 
vides? and a passage in the same drama, 1m. 715-18, or a similar 
passage in his Hercules Furens, 1324-9, has suggested immortal 
lines in Macbeth. The Roman tragedian writes, 


Quis Tanais, aut quis Nilus, aut quis Persica 
Violentus unda Tigris, aut Rhenus ferox, 
Tagusve Ibera turbidus gaza fluens, 

Abluere dextram poterit 75. 


Quis eluet me Tanais? aut quae barbaris 
Maeotis undis Pontico incumbens mari? 
Non ipso toto magnus Oceano pater 
Tantum expiarit sceleris.© 


Shakespeare magnifies the thought and the imagery: 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red.7 


I 1540, Sig. K i. 2 Iv. ii. 3-7. 3 127-9. 4 m. ii. 419 f. 

5 “What Don, or what Nile, or what Tigris violent with the Persian tide, or 
fierce Rhine, or Tagus flowing thick with Spanish treasure, shall be able to 
cleanse this right hand ?” 

§ “What Don shall wash me? or Azov, pouring its savage waters into the Black 
Sea? Not with the whole Ocean itself shall the great God cleanse me of so great 
a crime,” 7 Macb. 11. ii. 60-3. 
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If poor drama, Seneca is good declamation and has inspired 
Shakespeare as wellas Kyd. Ghosts, nightmares, horrors, denun- 
ciation, revenge have found their way into Titus Andronicus, 
Richard III, and Hamlet. The fooling of Plautus has left its mark 
on The Taming of the Shrew and The Comedy of Errors. His 
Mostellaria has given the names of Tranio and Grumio to the 
former,! his Menaechmi has supplied the plot and his Amphitryon 
a laughable scene in the latter. 

Shakespeare might have acted in Menaechmi, he is so familiar 
with its personages, its language, and its stage-craft. ‘Dromo’ is 
the name of a slave in Plautus (as in Terence). Lyly converted 
it into ‘Dromio’ (in Mother Bombie, written in 1590), and Shake- 
speare adopted this variant from Lyly. ‘Antipholus’ is a deriva- 
tive from the ‘Antipho’ of Terence. 

In late work once, as in early work frequently, the Poet reveals 
his indebtedness to Latin school-drama. From Jupiter’s descent 
in thunder at the close of Amphitryon he has borrowed the idea 
of Cymbeline, v. iv. 93—113. In Plautus the deity reassures Amphi- 
tryon, tells him of the past and the future, and returns to heaven: 

Bono animo es, adsum auxilio, Amphitruo, tibi et tuis. 
Nihil est quod timeas. Hariolas, haruspices 
Mitte omnes; quae futura et quae facta eloquar (1130-3) 
. . . Ego in coelum migro (1143). 
: In Cymbeline Jupiter dismisses the ghosts, giving them com- 
ort— 
Be not with mortal accidents opprest; 


No care of yours it is; you know ’tis ours. 
Be content. 


He mounts on his eagle to his ‘palace crystalline’. 


§ 13. BOOKS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 


HAKESPEARE left school, if we may judge from what we have 

seen and shall see of his love of books, a voracious young 

reader, and it is interesting to observe the kind of literature that 

may have been within his reach in Warwickshire. From time 

to time we come upon ‘books’ in the Stratford inventories, but 

they are rare and hardly ever named. Unfortunately, too, the 
1 Courthope, Hisż. Eng. Poet. iv. 79. 
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inventories of those most likely to have them, ministers, school- 
masters, lawyers, doctors, and old grammar-school boys like 
Richard Quyney, are frequently missing. We have noticed the 
volumes, a small part of his library, mentioned in the will of 
John Bretchgirdle.t His books, valued at £10, were probably 
again as numerous as those of John Marshall,2 the minister 
of eee whose library consisted of 169 volumes, valued by 
Abraham Sturley the lawyer at something over £6. A third 
library, not far off, is partially revealed to us in the above-quoted 
letter of Robert Laneham. It is that of Master Cox of Coventry, 
‘a mason’, ‘right skilful’, a good fencer, a lover of books and 
plays, who took the leading part in the Hock-day play before 
the Queen at Kenilworth in 1575.3 We will look at this layman’s 
collection first, as earlier than John Marshall’s. It consisted very 
largely of romances, from the French chiefly, old English tales, 
songs, and plays; but included some standard works like Bar- 
clay’s Ship of Fools (Brandt’s Narrenschiff ), Skelton’s poems, and 
Rabelais’ Gargantua. An edition of the last was published at 
Antwerp in 1573 under the title, CEuvres, contenant cing livres de 
la vie, faicts et dits héroiques de Gargantua et de son fils Pantagruel, 
plus la pronostication Pantagrueline, avec I oracle de la dive Bachuc et 
le mot de la bouteille. Shakespeare alludes to Gargantua swallow- 
ing the five pilgrims and their staves in a salad in As You Like It.4 
Other books of this collection known to him are Malory’s Morte 
D’ Arthur (which Mistress Quickly knew better than her Bible5); 
The Squire of Low Degree (the foundation of Fluellen’s jest®); Sir 
Eglamour (a poor knight, who loved the fair Christabel and 
mourned for her fifteen years in the Holy Land; and gave his 
name to Silvia’s sympathetic and willing but hardly heroic 
defender— 
O Eglamour, thou art a gentleman; 
Thyself hast loved; and I have heard thee say 
No grief did ever come so near thy heart, 
As when thy lady and thy true love died, 
Upon whose grave thou vow’d’st pure chastity) ;7 


The Hundred Merry Tales (the jest-book about which Benedick 
I pp. 41-2. Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, pp. 25-7. 2 pp. 123-4. 


3 pp. 3, 53- * ut. ii. 238. 5 Hen. V, 11. iii. 10 f. 
© Ib. v.i. 38. 7 Two Gent. rv. iii. 11, 18-21. 
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teases Beatrice!); Robin Hood (Shakespeare alludes three times 
to Robin Hood);? Adam Bell (Shakespeare refers to Adam Bell 
probably in Much Ado3); and A. Merry Jest of a Shrewd and Curst 
Wife lapped in Morell’s skin for her good behaviour (Morell being 
an old blind horse into whose salted hide the woman is wrapped: 
the proud husband’s test of the success of his cure for her violent 
temper, a feast to his friends whereat she obediently waits, 
appears in The Taming of a Shrew and thence in Shakespeare's 
The Taming of the Shrew.4) 

Most interesting are Master Cox’s ‘ancient plays’ —Youth and 
Charity, Hickscorner, The New Guise, and Impatient Poverty—and 
his ‘bunch of ballads and songs, all ancient, as “Broom, broom on 
Hill” ,“ So woe is me begone”, “ Trolly lo”, “Over a whinny Meg”, 
‘‘Hey ding a ding” (a refrain re-echoed in the Page’s song in As 
You Like It5), “Bonnie Lass upon a green, “My bonnie one gave me 
a beck”, “By a bank as I lay”, and a hundred more, fair wrapt- 
up in parchment with a whipcord’. 

John Marshall’s library, catalogued and priced at his death 
in 1607, has educational and theological interest chiefly. It 
included An A.B.C. (absey book);® a Catechism in English, 
another in Latin; Pueriles Sententiae; Latin grammars; Stock- 
wood’s Grammar and Questiones Grammaticae; Accidentia Stan- 
brigiana; Nowell’s Catechism in Latin, another. in English; 
Aesop’s Fables in Latin and in English; Acolastus: de Filio Prodigo7 
(two copies); Virgil, also in English; Terence (two editions); 
Ovid’s de Tristibus; Cicero’s Epistolae, De Oratore (pars) and 
Offices (in English); the Colloquia, Instructio Grammaticae, En- 
chiridion Militis Christiani, and Methodus Theologiae of Erasmus; 
Luther’s Servum Arbitrium; Calvin's Institutiones; sermons and 
treatises by him—Sursus, The Commandments, St. John, Har- 
mony; sermons by Latimer, Henry Smith, and others; Old 
Testament in Latin; New Testament in Latin (Beza); New 
Testament in Greek; Greek grammars (Stockwood and Capor- 
ius); Udall’s Hebrew Grammar; another Hebrew grammar; 
commentaries and expositions, books of devotion and consola- 


1 Much Ado, 11. i. 135. 

2 Two Gent. tv. i. 36, 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 107, As You L. It, 1. i. 122. 

3 1. i. 260. 4 v.i 5 y, ili. 21. 
6 p. 82. ; 7 pp. 119-20. 
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tion (among them two copies of Becon’s Sick Man’s Salve), a 
work entitled The Enemy of Security, an English concordance, 
dictionaries (Capgrave’s is valued at 6s. 8d., Ulett’s at 2s.), and 
other volumes. More general literature is represented by Roger 
Ascham’s Schoolmaster; a work by Lodovicus Vives; Gifford on 
Witches (a book read by Shakespeare); the Apology of Sir 
Thomas More; Beverley on English Metre; a book on Tropes 
(Epitheton Troporum); and a treatise on the Art of Angling, which 
suggests that the owner, like Shakespeare, enjoyed a quiet day 
on the Avon. 


§ 14. SHAKESPEARE’S MUSIC 


Poo in Latin and English, and in English metre, were 
in John Marshall’s library. Reading and singing of the 
psalter were an indispensable part of an Elizabethan scholar’s 
culture. Nor was singing confined to psalms, and the Acts of 
the Apostles with lute accompaniment. 

Shakespeare’s ‘country’ was not behind in music, as we have 
observed on the visits of the Queen to Warwickshire. When 
Philip Sidney and his master, Thomas Ashton, preceding Her 
Majesty on her journey from Kenilworth to Oxford in August 
1566, were entertained at Barford on the night of the 22nd by 
Master Simon Rawley (a kinsman of Sir Walter), musicians 
played for their pleasure, and the boy gave them 124. Return- 
ing from Oxford (after witnessing the remarkable respect shown 
to the Earl of Leicester in protest against the Cumnor ‘calum- 
nies’) Sidney and his master spent the night of Sunday, 8 Septem- 
ber, at Chipping Norton. Moved by the song of ‘a blind harper’ 
Sidney gave him 124. Was this minstrel, a few miles from 
Stratford the “blind crowder’ of his Apology for Poetry:— 

I never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas that I found not my heart 
moved more than with a trumpet; and yet is it sung but by some blind 
crowder, with no rougher voice than rude style.! - 

Gosson complained in 1579 that London was full of unprofit- 
able pipers and fiddlers, and “a man can no soner enter a tauerne, 
but two or three caste of them hang at his heeles to giue him a 
daunce before he departe’.2 Stratford had such itinerant per- 


1 1595. Sig. F4. 
2 Apology of the School of Abuse (Arber, p. 70). 
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formers—one John Taborer, who enlisted in the musters of 
1580;! and Thomas Clarke, who got into trouble for playing his 
tabor and pipe at service-time in 1621.2 The tabor was a small 
drum played, often by the same musician, to the accompaniment 
of the pipe for dance and other light tunes; whence Benedick on 
Claudio (changed from soldier to lover): ‘I have known when 
there was no music with him but the drum and the fife, and 
now had he rather hear the tabor and the pipe’. There was a 
‘minstrel’, John Knowles, who was living and singing in 1574, 
when Shakespeare was ten years old. John Harding, who died 
in 1625, was a ‘musician’. We have noted Vicar Bretchgirdle’s 
bequests of copies of Doctor Tye’s Acts of the Apostles “with 
notes to sing and play upon the lute’ to the three sons of Alder- 
man Smith in 1565. Musical instruments turn up in the inven- 
tories of Stratford men, such as ‘one pair of virginals, two viols, 
one cittern, one recorder and flute’, with ‘music-books’, in that 
of Master Leonard Kempson, a son-in-law of John Sadler and 
one of Dr. John Hall’s patients, who died in 1625.4 The ‘lute’ 
was a stringed instrument, struck with the right hand and stopped 
on the frets with the left. Shakespeare speaks of ‘lily hands’ 
which ‘tremble like aspen leaves, upon a lute, and make the 
silken strings delight to kiss them’.5 He speaks also (in Sonnet 
CXXVII) of the ‘virginals’—a keyboard instrument, the strings 
of which, like those of the harpsichord, were plucked by quills 
attached to ‘jacks’, with bright, sparkling notes not to be pro- 
duced on the piano. The ‘viol’ was a primitive violin, with 
three to seven strings, referred to in Richard II, 1. iii. 161 f. The 
‘viol-da-gamba’ (Sir Toby’s “viol de gamboys’)® was the bass 
viol. The ‘cittern’ resembled the lute, but had strings of wire 
which were plucked by a quill or plectrum. The practice of 
carving its head in grotesque shapes explains the jest in Love’s — 
Labour ’s Lost: 
HOLOFERNES. I will not be put out of countenance. 
BIRON. Because thou hast no face. 


1 Chamberlains’ Account, 26 Jan. 1581, Dugdale Soc. v. 82. 

2 Churchwardens’ Presentments. 

3 Much Ado, 1. iii. 13-15. Cf. Loves L. L. v.i. 160 f., Wint. T. tv. iv. 182 f., 
Temp. 1v. i. 176 f., and Tw. N. m1. i. 1-3. 

4 Register of Burials. 5 Tit. Andr. 11. iv. 44-6. 

© Tw. N. 1. iii. 27 £. 
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HOLOFERNES. What is this? 

BOYET. A cittern head.! 

The recorder and flute were wind-instruments, with holes 
stopped by the fingers or keys opened by the same. Hamlet 
can play the former (which Guildenstern professes he cannot): 

It is as easy as lying; govern these ventages with your fingers and thumb, 
give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music. 
Look you, these are the stops. 

GUILDENSTERN. But these cannot I command to any utterance of harmony, 
I have not the skill. 

HAMLET. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me! 
You would play upon me, you would seem to know my stops, you would 
pluck out the heart of my mystery, you would.sound me from my lowest 
note to the top of my compass; and there is much music, excellent voice 
in this little organ, yet cannot you make it speak. ’Sblood, do you think I. 
am easier to be played on than a pipe? Call me what instrument you will, 
though you can fret me, yet you cannot play upon me.” 

The music of flutes upon the water is mentioned in Antony 
and Cleopatra. 

Beside the above Shakespeare alludes to the fiddle and the 
rebeck, the harp and the psaltery, the bagpipe and its ‘drone’ 
(one continuous base-tone), the fife, hautboy and hornpipe, the 
organ and its reeds, the trumpet, cornet, sackbut, drum, kettle- 
drum, taborine, and cymbals. He is familiar with the parts of 
these instruments—the ‘soundpost’ beneath the bridge of a viol, 
the tuning ‘peg’, the ‘frets’ or marks on the fingerboard, the 
‘wrest’ for tuning a harp, the stops or ‘ventages’, ‘catlings’ or 
strings of catgut; and with the technical terms of music: gamut, 
ut—re—mi—fa—sol—la, clef, minim, rest, crotchet, note, key, 
compass, diapason, treble, mean or tenor, bass, triplex, time, 
sharp, scale, point, proportion, mode, part, tune, touch, strain, 
&c. He speaks of a ‘catch’, a ‘round’, ‘troll’, ‘three man song’, 
‘dump’, ‘still’ or soft music, ‘broken’ or concerted music, carol, 
anthem, ‘holding’, burden, chant, dead march, ‘descant’, fit, 
close, ‘dying-fall’, madrigal, plain-song, prick-song, ‘relish’ or 
warble, a ‘sennet’ or set of notes on a trumpet, a ‘tucket’ or 
flourish on a trumpet. 

Shakespeare, we may be sure, was both a vocalist and an 
instrumentalist. His lovely songs prove it; nor otherwise could 


1 y, ii. 611-14. 2 Haml. 111. ii. 372-89. 
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he have attained his eminence as an actor and pre-eminence as a 


playwright. In the absence of scenery, standing in the midst of 
his auditory on a projecting stage, he had only costume and 
music to assist him in his appeal to the imagination. Every word 
would tell, the least raising or lowering of the voice would have 
its effect; and a musical voice for speaking as for singing was an 
invaluable asset. The verse was intoned as much as spoken, and 
gained thereby in speed and clearness as in poetic impression. 
Who but a musician could do justice to Shakespeare’s finer 
metrik or to lines about music such as these; 


If music be the food of love, play on; 

Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die, 

That strain again! it had a dying fall; 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour!? 


The transition to chant and song was easy. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and The Tempest border on the operatic—they are full 
of singing and playing, and lyrical passages hardly distinguish- 
able from lyrics. Accomplished vocalists would take parts like 
those of Feste, Balthazar and Amiens, and would step on for songs 
on special occasions. Gifted boys from the London choirs would 
assume the roles of Ariel and the Fairies, the Fool in King Lear, 
and heroines like Viola (though her song is lost),2 Ophelia and 
Desdemona, conspicuous for their songs. But singing and play- 
ing of an instrument must have been general in the company as 


1 Tw. N. 1. i. 1-7- ; 

2 A link between Viola and Orsino is music. ‘I can sing’, she says, ‘and speak 
to him in many sorts of music’ (Tw. N. 1. ii. 57 f.). Her ‘small pipe is as the 
maiden’s organ, shrill and round’ (1. iv. 32 f.). She would write cantons and sing 
them loud tothe reverberate hills (1. v.289-91). Heasks her forthe “old and antique 
song’ she sang the previous night, ‘but one verse’ (11. iv. 3, 7)—‘it is old and plain, 
the spinsters and the knitters in the sun do use to chant it’ (44 f., 47); and no 
doubt in the original version of the play she sang it. But for some reason, 
because the boy who took her part had a cold or lacked a sufficient voice, or 
because the player of the part of Feste had an exceptionally rich voice, the song 
has been transferred to him—certainly not an ‘old and antique song’ and ‘plain’ 
but a highly finished production, and, however acceptable as a piece of music, 
dramatically incorrect notwithstanding some revision in order to introduce it 
(9-43, 68-73). Olivia loves Viola’s voice, would rather hear it than music from 
the spheres (11. i. 121). See Noble, Shakespeare's Use of Song, p. 80. 
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its talent grew and was organized, and Shakespeare's genius 
could express itself adequately. It is astonishing how many of 
his characters actually break into song—Rosaline and Boyet,! 
Moth,2 Holofernes and Sir Nathaniel,3 Mercutio,4 Falstaff,5 
Silence, Hamlet,7 the Grave-digger,? Benedick,? Touch- 
stone,!° Sir Hugh Evans,!! Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, !2 Lavache,!3 lago,!4 Edgar, 15 Pandarus,1® Guiderius 
and Arviragus,!7 Autolycus,!8 Mopsa and Dorcas, 19 Stephano,2° 
Caliban.2! The variety and range of the music should be noted. 
There are snatches and scraps of song not by Shakespeare but 
well known to his audience, as by Edgar in King Lear; catches 
which may or may not be his, as by Rosaline and Boyetin Love's 
Labour’s Lost and the reveller in Twelfth Night; drinking and 
hunting songs, and lyrics of pure nonsense; fairy songs, the 
songs of ‘Spring’ and ‘Winter’ in Love's Labour ’s Lost; love 
songs, songs of betrothal and marriage; songs of death, like 
‘Pardon, Goddess of the Night’,2? and the great dirge, “Fear no 
more the heat of the sun’.23 There is dance music, ‘still music’, 
‘solemn music’, the music of marching and of war. 

Certain performers doubtless were musicians only: others 
played and sang, as leading dramatis personae. Edward Alleyn 
was at least a lutanist.24 Kemp was ‘instrumentist’ and, in the 
part of Peter, at home among Capulet’s musicians.25 Augustine 
Phillips, one of Shakespeare’s principal ‘fellows’, had his bass viol, 
cittern, bandore, and lute. When he died, in 1605 he bequeathed 
these cherished instruments to apprentices. We cannot think of 
Shakespeare as less well equipped. 

Yet, keen musician as he must have been, his music very rarely 
obtrudes (as does his law so frequently) on his dramatic art. 


T Loves L. L. tv. i. 127-30. 2 Tb. mı. i. 3. 3 Ib. v. ii. 901-39. 
4 Rom. € Jul. 11. iv. 141-6, 150. 5 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 36, 38, 53. 
é Tb. v. iii. 18. 7 Haml. 1. ii. 426 f., 435-7, III. ii. 282-95. 8 Th. v.i. 
9 M. Ado, v. ii. 26, 29. 10 As You L. Iż, ut. iii. 101-7. 
11 Merry W. 111. i. 17-29. 12 Tw. N. 11. iii. 59-91, 109—121. 
13 All’s W. 1. iii. 64-7, 74-83- 14 O¢b. 11. iii. 71—5, 92-9. 


15 K. Lear, ut. iv. and 111. vi. 
16 Tro. č Cres. Ul. i. 125-36, IV. iv. 17-21, V. X. 42-5. 


17 Cyb. Iv. ii. 258-81. 18 Wint. T. tv. iii., and Iv. iv. 
19 Jb. iv. iv. 303-14. 20 Temp. I1. ii. 40—51, III. ii. 130-2. 
21 Tb. 11. ii. 182-9. 22 Much Ado, V. iii. 2—21. 


23 Cymb. Iv. ii. 258-81. 24 p. 348. 25 Rom. €” Jul. IV. v. 102-46. 
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It is ever subordinate to character and situation and the central 
thought of the play, while it expresses and forwards them. The 
song suits the mouth or the ear that calls for it, spiritual or 
bestial, and it is related to what precedes or follows. ‘Sigh no 
more, ladies’ is the first intimation of the trouble brewing in 
Much Ado. The songs of the Owl and the Cuckoo at the close 
of Love’s Labour’s Lost clinch the blended motifs of the comedy— 
the show of wisdom and the chatter which end in nothing.? 
‘Under the greenwood tree’, with the note of the thrush for™ 
burden, accords with the scene in Arden, and emphasizes its 
fellowship when parodied by the unmusical Jaques. The hymn 
to Bacchus, the ‘holding’ or burden of which is sung by the 
triumvirs hand in hand, ‘as loud’ as their ‘strong sides can volley’, 
utters, as mere speech cannot, the reckless indulgence fatal both 
to the career of Antony and the Roman Republic.3 Equally 
dramatic is Ariel’s welcome to Ferdinand. The shipwrecked 
youth is brought to shore amid the sounds of home, the bark of 
the dog and crow of the cock.4 Caliban sings with the brute’s 
conception of freedom—he will do no work, serve no master.5 
Pandarus sings of lust, the lecher’s idea of love, with grinning 
levity.© Silvia and Imogen inspire the loveliest lyrics. Little 
Silvia, not strong and daring like Julia (they are dramatic 
contrasts in a play of contrasts), has the gentleness for which 
men lay garlands at her feet.7 Than Imogen none of his girl 
heroines is nearer to the Poet’s heart—untouched by the evil 
about her, incorruptible, and if weary in body and ready to 
drop, fresh and sweet in soul as a spring dawn, when the lark 
is on the wing and the sun rises over dewy fields.8 
Instrumental music off the stage was in direct relation with what 
went on upon it. The orchestra was not large but remarkably 
efficient, and rendered great service to the drama. A drum tells 
of Macbeth’s return from victory, and is the cue, as we have seen, 
to the Witches’ prediction of his downfall.9 Before the palace, 
where Antony wastes his time and manhood on the ‘gipsy 
Queen’, is heard, on the eve of his defeat at the hands of Octavius, 


1 rr. iii. 64—76. ~ 2 v, ii. 904-39. 

3 Ant. € Cleop. 11. vii. 120-6. 4 Temp. 1. ii. 376 ff. 

5 Jb. 11. ii. 182 ff. é Tro. €> Cres. 111. i. 125-36. 
7 Two Gent. 1v. ii. 39-53- 8 Cymb. 11. iii. 21-30. 


9 Macb. i. iii. 28-30. 
I K 
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‘music of hautboys under the stage’, as of soldiers marching, 
One of the soldiers on guard says: 


’Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony loved, 
Now leaves him.! 


This symbolic music was inherited by Shakespeare from the 
medieval drama. Harmonia in medieval art, as in Giotto’s Tower 
at Florence, represented human development in its perfection. 
In Giotto’s conception (executed by Lucca della Robbia) man 
at the close of life, with long hair and flowing beard, sits, finely 
robed and in his right mind and beats, with hammers on an anvil, 
music, out of the hard metal of experience, while he listens with 
upturned ear to the music of the Spheres—‘that Celestial Har- 
mony I go to’ of Queen Katharine.2 King Richard in Pomfret 
Castle is tortured by Discordia (the ‘discord’ Jaques} would 
bring into ‘the spheres’): 

- Music do I hear? 
Ha, ha! keep time: how sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke and no proportion kept! 
So is it in the music of men’s lives. 
And here have I the daintiness of ear 
To check time broke in a disorder’d string; 


But for the concord of my state and time 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke.4 


Medieval, too, is the association of music with the sick bed 
and healing, death and Heaven. Brutus, ‘sick of many griefs’, 
asks his page-boy, Lucius, to play to him— 

Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 


The lad plays and sings, and falls asleep. Brutus, lest it break, 
rises and takes the instrument from his hand— 


PH take it from theé; and, good boy, good night.5 


It is one of the tenderest things in Shakespeare. Posthumus in 
prison, wretched with the sense of his folly and the wrong done 
to Imogen, wanting to die, praying for punishment (like a sinner 
in Dante’s Purgatorio), sleeps at last under the influence of music. 

* Ant. & Clop. IV. ii. 12-24. Shakespeare substitutes Hercules for Bacchus 
in North’s Plutarch, and the march of warriors for the dance of satyrs. 


2 Hen. VII, tv. ii. 80. 3 As You L. It, 1. vii. 6. 
4 Rich. II, v. v. 41-8. -5 Jul. Caes. rv. iii. 239-72. 
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He dreams that his father, whom he never saw in life, comes to 
him, with his mother and brothers, who have died. They pray 
for him, and Jove answers their prayer with noble consolation: 
Whom best I love I cross; to make my gift, 
The more delay’d, delighted. Be content; 


Your low-laid son our godhead will uplift: 
His comforts thrive, his trials well are spent.? 


Pericles, long tossed on the sea of cruel fortune, losing wife and 
child and, at last, his senses, is restored by music and his daughter’s 
singing.? Lear comes to life and light by the same blessed 
agencies.3 

Fulke Greville tells how Philip Sidney, when his wound 
mortified, made confession of fait, signed his will, parted with 
his favourite books among his figads and called for music— 
“especially that song which himself had entitled, La Cuisse 
Rompue’-—The Broken Thigh. ‘Partly (as I conceive by the 
name) to shew that the glory of mortal flesh was shaken in him; 
and by that music itself to fashion and enfranchise his heavenly 
soul into the everlasting harmony of angels, whereof these 
concords were a kind of terrestrial echo.”4 So Queen Katharine 
in Henry VIII, as her end approaches, calls to her faithful 
gentleman usher: CCA 


Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
I named my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to.5 


Touching musical harmony, [says Hooker in 1597 (the year of The 
Merchant of Venice)| whether by instrument or by voice, such is the force 
thereof and so pleasing effects it hath in that very part of man which is most 
divine that some® have been thereby induced to think that the soul itself by 
nature is or hath in it harmony. . . . There is that kind that carrieth as it 
were into ecstasies, filling the mind with an Heavenly joy and for the time 
in a manner severing it from the body.7 


These words, and Fulke Greville’s, and Robert Laneham’s, 


1 Cymb. v. iv. 101-4. 2 Per. v. i. 45-8, 75-84. 

3 K. Lear, tv. vii. 1-70. 4 Nowell Smith, p. 138. 

5 Hen. VII, tv. ii. 77-80. Cf. the ‘solemn and strange Music’ of Prospero, 
Tempest, 111. iii. 19. © Plato, Phaedrus, c. 36. 


7 Eeclesiastical Polity, v. xxxviii. 1. Cf. Milton, I} Penseroso, 164-6: 
As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstasies 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. ` 
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and Duccio’s sculpture at Perugia of young-eyed cherubins 
playing and singing around St. Bernardino in glory, illustrate 
the great passage in The Merchant of Venice— 


Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdst 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins 
Such harmony is in immortal souls, 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in we cannot hear it. 


‘Platonism’, as the commentators say; but so much more, ‘the 
music of the spheres’ as interpreted and spiritualized by medieval 
Christianity and magnificently in Dante’s Paradiso. “The floor 
of Heaven’, says Lorenzo, inspired, ‘is thick inlaid with patines 
of bright gold’, the little circular dishes used for the bread of 
the Sacrament, with symbolic device in the centre, like the 
Three Fingers of the Trinity in benediction;? which, as they 
revolve, make music for the “‘young-eyed cherubins’, or winged 
child-faces of angels, singing round the Throne of the Highest. 
Such music is within us, as without, an intimation of our im- 
mortality, but owing, as Philip Sidney says, to our ‘clayey 
lodgings’,3 we rarely hear it.+ 

Once, perhaps, the musician in Shakespeare carried him 
beyond the limits of dramatic truth. He agreed, no doubt, with 
Lorenzo: 


The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 


1 y, i. 55-65. 2 There are specirhens in Worcester Cathedral. 

3 Apology, Arber, p. 29. 

4 Nashe in The Unfortunate Traveller, 1593, speaks of a banquetting-house in 
Italy, wherein was ‘a heaven, a clear overhanging vault of crystal. Here sun and 
moon and each visible star had his true similitude, shine, situation and motion; 
and, by what enwrapt art I cannot conceive these spheres in their proper orbs 
observed their circular wheelings and turnings, making a certain kind of soft 
murmuring music; which music, the philosophers say, in the true Heaven by 
reason of the grossness of our senses we are not capable of’ (McKerrow, ii. 282 f.). 
The medieval conception of the stars as singing angels doubtless originated with 
Job xxxviii. 7: “When the stars of the morning praised Me together and all the 
children of God rejoyced,’ margin—‘meaning the angels’ (Geneva). 
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Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted.! 
This may be true of Jaques; but what of Gobbo:? The latter has 
a gross side to him (m. v. 40-7), due to Kemp (presumably) 
rather than Shakespeare, but he does not lack fidelity though his 
hollaing breaks for a moment the spell of Belmont. 

Once, also, musical knowledge destroyed a passage of Shake- 
speare’s poetry. The sentiment and sincerity of stanzas 161-3 
in Lucrece are wrecked by the word-play which only a musician 
will follow: 

“You mocking birds’, quoth she, “your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow-swelling feathered breasts, 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb: 

My restless discord loves no stops nor rests; 

A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests: 


Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears; 
Distress likes dumps when time is kept with tears—’ 


and so on, in ingenious affectation. 


§ 15. PAINTINGS IN STRATFORD 


A ‘the body’ or nave of the Gild Chapel was ‘curiously 
painted’, says Leland in 1542, “The Dance of Death’. This has 
not come to light. Possibly it was spared by John Shakespeare in 
1563, and subsequently by time or accident obliterated. His son. 
was well acquainted with the satirical conception, which, origin- 
ating at the time of the Black Death, was solemnly regarded by 
the Reformers. The famous picture of Death leading all Estates 
painted about the cloisters of Paul’s Church in London had been 
destroyed in 1549,3 but Holbein’s Dance of Death was to be seen 
at Whitchall until 1697.4 Death and his victims was the subject 
of woodcuts in service-books and of printers’ initial-letters. 
ak peate speaks of ‘Death bragging’ of his captives ‘in his 
shade’,5 ‘insulting o’er dull and speechless tribes’,® that “churl 

1 Mer. of Ven. v. i. 83-8. 2 Ib. 39-44. 

3 Leland (zb.); Stow, Survey, i. 640. 


* Douce, Holbein s Dance of Death, 115 f., 1 eine: 
5 Sonnet XVIII. 6 Ib. cvii. 
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Death’ the gravedigger,! the ‘fell serjeant Death’ who will take 
no bail,2 Death and the ‘fool’ who ‘labours by flight to shun 
him, yet runs towards him still’,3 and Death the buffoon: 
within the hollow crown ` 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king 

Keeps Death his court; and there the antic sits, 

Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp. 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene,+ 

To monarchize, be fear’d and kill with looks, 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 

As if this flesh which walls about our life 

Were brass impregnable, and humour’d thus 

Comes at the last and with a little pin’ 

Bores through his castle wall, and Farewell King!® 


Other paintings in Stratford Chapel were revealed (tem- 
porarily) in 18047 which had been prominent features until 
shortly before Shakespeare's birth—in the nave, St. George and 
the dragon and the murder of Thomas 4 Becket; above the 
chancel-arch, the Day of Judgment; in the chancel, St. Helena’s 
quest and invention of the Cross. These were the ‘images’ 
which John Shakespeare ‘defaced’ in 1563.8 The Story of the 
Cross, as we might expect, particularly suffered, if not from his 
hand at least from his direction as Chamberlain. ‘Mutilation’ 
with ‘a sharp instrument’ had preceded lime-washing, as of ‘a 
cross, an altar, and a crucifix’. Fortunately the chamberlain did 
not vent his zeal upon the figures as on the ‘popish’ symbols. 


1 Jb. xxxi (‘my bones with dust shall cover’). 

2 Haml. v. ii. 346-8. Cf. Sonnet LXXIV. 

3 Meas, for M..11. i. 11-13. Cf. Per. 111. ii. 42, ‘to please the fool and Death’. 

4 Cf. ‘All the world’s a stage’. 

5 Cf. ‘with a bare bodkin’ (Harl. 111. i. 76). 

6 Rich, II, ut. ii. 160-70. 

7 “Upon carefully scraping off the whitewash and paint with which they were 
covered, many parts were found to be nearly in a perfect state. The most ancient 


were those in the Chancel. ... Of these, many parts, especially the Crosses, had 
been evidently mutilated by some sharp instrument through the ill-directed zeal 
of our early Reformers. ... The plaster upon which they were painted was 


necessarily taken down . . . so that those which were in the Chancel, with a small 
exception, are now destroyed; the rest, in the nave and what is now a small ante- 
chapel at the west end, being painted on the stone itself, still remain though 
again covered over’ (Merridew, Guide to Coventry; quoted by C. I. Elton, William 
Shakespeare, bis Family and Friends, 92£.). They were carefully copied and 
eptoduced by Fisher in his Antiquities at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

P. 37. 
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He claimed in his old age that he had some of his son’s humour,! 
and it would be difficult to believe that the Poet’s father failed 
to appreciate the little 
horned and winged devil 
in one of the paintings, 
wielding a very sharp in- 
strument on the heads of 
the damned.2 By white- 
washing him John Shake- 
speare, indeed, preserved 
him for our enjoyment, 
but we are sorry that his 
son, so far as we know, 
never beheld him.3 | 
Nor would the worthy 
chamberlain and his col- 
leagues have ‘defaced’ 
these pictures had the 
subjects been Scriptural, 
like those of tapestries, 
painted-cloths, and mural 
decoration (in water- 
work’, as Falstaff4 says), 
coming into fashion in the 
inns and taverns and lead- 
ing dwellings. Medieval 
painting had been patronized by the Church and identified 
by reformers with lies and tyranny—Protestant painting was 





‘Image’ in the Chapel ‘defaced’ by John 
Shakespeare as Chamberlain, 1563. 


I p. 228. 

? Illustration reproduced without colour from Fisher in Gayley, Plays of oyr 
Forefathers, 138. 

3 In the Gild Hall are remnants of mural painting and art-scribbling in evidence 
in Shakespeare’s day. 

* He says to Hostess Quickly, ‘and for thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or 
the story of the Prodigal or the German hunting, in water-work is worth a 
thousand of these bed-hangings and these fly-bitten tapestries’ (2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 
155-8). And again, the host of the Garter at Windsor says to Simple of Falstaff’s 
room, “There’s his chamber, his house, his castle, his standing-bed and truckle- 
bed; *tis painted about with the story of the Prodigal, fresh and new’. It 
was Falstaff’s fate to be haunted outwardly and inwardly by the example of the 
Prodigal. 
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domestic and Biblical. An interesting example of the latter, 
which dates from Shakespeare’s birth, was doubtless seen by 
him fresh and new in a house by the ‘Mere-side’ in Rother 
Market, a tavern, the property of the Perrotts. Here, if our 
identification is right, died William Perrott, with wife and 
five children, in the plague of 1564. His was the second house 
attacked by that malignant epidemic.! It consisted of a ‘hall’ 
or common living-room, a parlour (combined bed-and-sitting 
room), a ‘great chamber’, the ‘bed-chamber’ (otherwise the 
best), “one other chamber’, a large ‘solar’ (chamber under the 
roof), a ‘buttery’, the ‘tavern’, and the ‘brewing-house’. It 
was well furnished, with two ‘standing-beds’ (heirlooms and 
fixtures), and eight other bedsteads. In the ‘hall’ were seven 
painted-cloths, in the ‘parlour’ four, in the “‘bed-chamber’ one, 
in the ‘solar’ two.2 Apparently the tenement was that called 
The King’s Hall (or House), the lease of which was bequeathed 
by William Perrott’s elder brother, Alderman Robert Perrott, 
to his widow (Abraham Sturley’s. mother) in 1589,3 and the 
house subsequently in the possession, with the adjoining 
premises at the corner of Rother Market and Windsor, of 
Robert Perrott’s daughter, Mistress Richard Woodward. This 
lady at her death in 1620 bequeathed the whole property, 
we are glad to know, to the son of her disinherited daughter, 
Richard Tyler the younger, the son of Shakespeare’s friend. 
The painting, which is in the ‘hall’ on the north-west wall, 
gives scenes from the story of Tobias and the Angel in the Apo- 
crypha, included in both the Geneva Version and the Bishops’ 
Bible. A frieze-text in black-letter tells the story, the scenes of 
which are interspersed with bold designs of flowers and fruit. In 
the first (of the three preserved) Tobit and Anna, outside their 
house in Nineveh, in out-door garments, take farewell of their 
son, Tobias, and his companion, the disguised Raphael. Tobit 
wears along black gown edged with gold, withahighcollar, Anna 
a black gown over a dress of gold brocade. They have low- 
brimmed hats, she a coif and pleated ruff. Tobias is gay in yellow 
doublet with red sleeves, orange pantaloons, light hose, and 
yellow-pointed low-heeled shoes, black cape and greenish cloak. 


I p. 40. 2 From William Perrott’s Inventory, made 18 Apr. 1565. 
3 Robert Perrott’s will, P.C.C. 39 Leicester. 
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Tobias and the Angel (Scene II) 
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Tobias and the Angel (Scene III) 


MURAL PAINTING AT THE KING’S HOUSE TAVERN 
(NOW THE WHITE SWAN HOTEL) 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


By permission of Trust Houses, Ltd. 
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Neither wears his hat. They have short-cut hair and beards, 
and long moustaches.! In such garb might the story have 
been staged in the year of Sir Robert Dudley’s portrait, painted 
on his being made a Knight of the Garter in 1559. Tobias, 
indeed, in feature and dress, bears considerable resemblance to 
Sir Robert in that portrait, and Raphael might be his godly 
brother, Lord Ambrose Dudley, created Earl of Warwick in 
1561. Sir Robert became Earl of Leicester and lord of Kenil- 
worth Castle in 1563. 

At Stratford and Warwick, in London, at Court and in the 
mansions of his patrons, Shakespeare acquired considerable 
acquaintance with the ‘histories, herbs, beasts, knots, and such- 
like’ mentioned by Harrison as the subjects of painted-cloths, 
with ‘counterfeits’, otherwise full-length portraits and ‘limnings’ 
such as Burbage drew, also those fashionable ingenuities (sure 
mark of decadence in painting) known as ‘perspectives’.2 But 
he had small appreciation or understanding of pictorial art. He 
never met a great painter, nor apparently heard of one more 
eminent than Julio Romano—whom he represents as sculptor 
and painter of the statue of Hermione.3 Good painting in his 
eyes was verisimilitude. Of the picture in Lucretia’s chamber, 
a piece of unrelieved realism,* he says, 


much imaginary work was there, 
Conceit deceitful.5 


Herein he was neither behind nor ahead of the mediocre taste 
of his contemporaries. Happily he took a higher view of the 


I See the admirable description by Philip M. Johnston in The Times, 28 July 
1927. He says of the house, now embodied in the ‘White Swan’ and anciently 
known as The King’s Head, it is of ‘timber-framed construction and its date can 
be fixed at about 1450. On the first floor is a fine solar.... The room in which 
the paintings have been found is on the ground-floor. ... It includes a 16th- 
century extension towards Rother Street and the width of the buttery passage. .. . 
The paintings . . . were executed, say, between 1555. and 1565. ... The first 
subject is represented as though it were a scene on the boards of a primitive 
theatre, with looped and festooned curtains between pillars.’ 

2 Rich. II, wu. ii. 18; Tw. N. v. i. 224; All’s Well, v. iii. 48. Even Holbein 
condescended to this clever nonsense—see the skull in his “Ambassadors’ in the 
National Gallery. A well-known example was the portrait of Prince Edward in 
his ninth year (1546), praised by Hentzner in 1598. 

3 Wint. T. v. ii. 106. + Lucr. 1366-1449. 

5 1422 f. The phrase damns Shakespeare. 
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drama. ‘Imagining some fear, how easy is a bush supposed a bear! 1 
‘The best in this kind are but shadows’; yet ‘ifimagination amend 
them’, they are everlasting substance.? 


§ 16. IN AN ATTORNEY’S OFFICE 


A of culture remains, early in his career, without which 
it is impossible to understand Shakespeare. An unfailing 
mark of his literary workmanship is derived from the study of 
law and, without doubt, experience in a lawyer’s office. That 
on leaving school he was articled for three years to an attorney 
is the natural inference from his marriage in 1582 and his extra- 
ordinary knowledge, and large and accurate usage, in his writings 
from the beginning, of legal terminology and procedure. More 
convincing is the unconscious intrusion of the lawyer, to the 
injury, in not a few cases, of the poetry and the art. His legal 
terms are legion; sometimes they are highly technical; frequently 
they are metaphorical; often they are wrought into the very fibre 
of his verse; but, most remarkable of all, they flow from him in 
many instances, unawares, and, in passages far too numerous, 
leave the imagery of character seriously impaired. Second 
nature, for example, speaks in such an outburst as this: 

Arms, take your last embrace! and lips, O you 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing Death!3 
Immediately preceding are the magnificent lines, 


O here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 
And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied flesh.* 


There, indeed, is the poet. Then follows the lawyer, with the grim 
figure of Death, the Registrar, sitting by and taking the signatures 
and seals of the lovers in their contract of everlasting devotion 
preparatory to making an entry of it in fair copy in his record.5 

1 Mid. N. D. v.i. 22. This simple line contains the essence of the matter. 

2 Ib. 213-15. 3 Rom. © Jul. v. iii. 113-15. 4 109-12. 

5 ‘A Register Book Engrossed in Charlecote’ (Heading of Charlecote Church 
Register, 1543). Cf. Rich. Ill, ut. vi. 1 f. Enter a Scrivener with a paper: 


This is the indictment of the good Lord Hastings, 
Which in a set hand fairly is engrossed. 
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If Romeo, like young Dante or young Shakespeare, had served 
his articles to a lawyer, he might conceivably have been guilty 
of this extraordinary anti-climax; but on the lips of the romantic 
young lord whom the Poet has depicted, it is surely highly arti- 
ficial and out of place. Equally out of character is Juliet’s appeal 
to the Friar, as if he were a ‘learn’d Bellario’:! 

Give me some present counsel, or, behold, 

*Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 

Shall play the umpire, arbitrating that 


Which the commission of thy years and art 
Could to no issue of true honour bring.” 


We do not object, far from it, that the girl, transformed by love, 
should speak as a woman, but that she should employ the 
language of the Law Court. This she does again and again, as 
in the lines immediately preceding those just quoted: 


And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal’d, 
Shall be the label to another deed—3 


and in rm. ii. 26-8, where in a rapturous speech there is detestable 
intrusion of legal word-play on the term ‘enjoy’ (possess): 

O, I have bought the mansion of a love, 

But not possess’d it, and, though I am sold, 

Not yet enjoy’d. 

Many examples of this unwitting renunciation of the poet 
for the lawyer might be cited. Here are some. A girl who has 
given away her heart and maidenhead to a deceitful lover cries: 

‘My woeful self that did in freedom stand, 


And was my own fee-simple, not in part. . . 
Threw my affections in his charmed power.’ 


And shortly afterwards she listens to his flattery in these terms 
of a steward’s account: _ | 
What me your minister, for you obeys, 


Works under you; and to your audit comes 
Their distract parcels in combined sums.* 


What does she make of it, or any one but a lawyer? 
1 Mer. of Ven. tv. i. 167. 


2 Rom. €> Jul. Iv. i. 61-5. 3 6f. 
4 Lover’s Complaint, 143 f., 146, 229-31. 
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Venus, in her importunity for a kiss, and something more, 
says: 
Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 
What bargains may I make still to be sealing? 
To sell myself I can be well contented, 
So thou wilt buy and pay and use good dealing; 
Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips 
Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips.! 


Only the terms of the sealing of an indenture can express her 
ardent feelings! Again, in terror of the boar, she warns Adonis 
to beware of him, as of a powerful adversary in law: 


Come not within his danger by thy will: 
They that thrive well take counsel of their friends.” 


He must seek legal opinion, and not put himself within the power 
(domigerium) of his opponent to inflict damnum (penalty) upon 


him. Portia uses the same image in the Trial Scene, rightly: 
You (Antonio) stand within his (Shylock’s) danger, do you not?3 


But before her assumption of the lawyer, in a passionate address 
to her lover, she says: 
O, these naughty: times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights!4 
What has she, in such a moment, to do with ‘barring an owner's 
right’? Examples equally fantastic may be given. Rosalind, 
before and after taking the disguise of a youth, can prattle like a 
lawyer’s clerk. Le Beau starts her with his affected ‘three proper 
young men of presence’. She adds, ‘with bills on their necks, Be 
it known unto all men by these presents’ (that is, with deeds round 
their necks in proof of their rank, bearing the customary begin- 
ning Noverint universi per presentes).5 She chaffs Orlando in legal 
terminology, and uses the slang phrase ‘clap him on the shoulder’ 
for an arrest.6 Olivia, angry with Sir Toby and Sir Andrew, 
speaks of their attack on Sebastian as ‘an extent against his peace’.” 
Lady Macbeth consoles her agonized husband, in terror of 
Banquo and Fleance, with the amazing words, “But in them 
Nature’s copy’s not eterne’—their copia or copyhold is not in 


1 Ven. €” Ad. 511-16; cf. Sonnet CXLII. 2 639 f. 
3 Mer. of Ven. rv. i. 179. 4 ut. ii. 18 f. 
5 As You L. It, 1. ii. 129-32. 6 irr. ii. 348-50; Iv. i. 48, 55 f., 93 f. 


7 Tw. N. tv. i. 57 £. 
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perpetuity (in aeternum) and they are subject, therefore, to death; 
words which confirm in him, though by no means so intended, 
his secret purpose to murder them.! Mistress Page, indignant 
with Falstaff, makes the astonishing remark, with play on the 
technical term ‘waste’ (waist)—‘If the Devil have him not in 
fee-simple, with fine and recovery, he will never, I think, in the 
way of waste attempt us again.’ Hamlet, had he studied law 
at Wittenberg, might have spoken in this fashion,3 but not the 
homely ‘wife’ of Windsor. Paulina meets the objection of the 
Gaoler, that he has no ‘warrant’ to let Hermione’s baby leave 
the prison, with the following plea: 

This child was prisoner to the womb, and is 

By law and process of great nature thence 

Freed and enfranchised, not a party to 


The anger of the king, nor guilty of, 
If any be, the trespass of the queen.* 


No woman is too simple in Shakespeare to know law. Silvia, 
fastening on Valentine’s speech of Julia’s eyes holding those of 
Proteus prisoners, says “Belike she hath enfranchised them, upon 
some other pawn for fealty’.5 Quickly talks of Falstaff’s “finer 
end’ (finalis concordia);® and Miranda, innocent of the world, 
pleads that she may become Ferdinand’s ‘surety’.?7 Among the 
men a few instances will suffice. Fluellen, in his wrath with 
Pistol, pours forth the phrases of a codicil to a will, ‘out of doubt 
and out of question too, and ambiguities’ ;8 and Parolles, trembling 
and sweating under the examination of his captors, indulges in 
this rhetorical pedantry, ‘Sir, for a quart d’écu he will sell the 
fee-simple of his salvation, the inheritance of it, and cut the entail 
from all remainders, and a perpetual succession for it perpetually’ .9 
Hamlet, upbraiding his mother, cannot resist a legal phrase, 


1 Macb. ut. ii. 38. : 2 Merry W. tv. ii. 224-7. 
3 Haml. v.i. 107-26. i 
4 Wint. T. 1. ii. 59-63; cf. a bit of Shakespeare in T7/us Andron. Iv. ii. 125: 
And from that womb where you imprison’d were, 
He is enfranchised. 
5 Two Gent. 11. iv. 89-92. 6 Hen. V, 11. iii. 11. 
7 Temp. 1. ii. 475. 3 
8 Hen. V,v.i. 47 £. Cf. Will of Nicholas Tooley, 3 June 1623 : ‘For the explana- 
tion of such ambiguities, doubts, scruples, questions and variances about the validity 
of my last will.’ 9 All’s W. rv. iii. 311-14. 
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with sarcastic word-play, lost upon his victim and, save for a 
pleader in the Star Chamber or Chancery, upon his audience: 


Confess yourself to Heaven 
Repent what’s past, avoid what is to come.! 


‘Confessal and avoidance’ (evasion) was a recognized device of 
the law-court.2 | 

This is good law and bad art;3 and the effect, not of the Poet’s 
later culture, but of his youthful drudgery in Stratford. True he 
cared for law, mixed with lawyers in London, entered with zest 
into their literary revelries, took up their ‘themes’, their jargon 
and ‘grease’, was patronized by them as a poet and a player, 
valued their criticism, wrote sometimes with them in his eye, 
occasionally for them in particular. Had he gone to the Univer- 
sity, and enjoyed the fellowship and stimulus of Oxford men 
instead of the students of Gray’s Inn and the Temple, he would 
not have perpetrated such verse as Sonnet xtv1, addressed to the . 
young Earl of Southampton of Gray’s Inn about the year 1592: 


Mine Eye and Heart are at a mortal war, 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight; 

Mine Eye my Heart thy picture’s sight would bar, 
My Heart mine Eye the freedom of that right, 

‘My Heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie— 
A closet never pierc’d with crystal eyes 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 


1 Haml. 11. iv. 149 £. 4 See Puttenham, Poesie, Arber, 235. 
3 Only a lawyer can understand Slender’s blunders in Merry W. (1. i. 3-11): 
‘SHALLOW. He shall not abuse Robert Shallow, esquire. SLENDER. In the 
County of Gloster, justice of peace, and coram. SHALLOW. Ay, cousin Slender, 
and cust-alorum. SLENDER. Ay, and rato-lorum too; and a gentleman born, who 
writes himself armigero, in any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation—armigero.’ 
Slender has seen his uncle’s written attestation, Juratus coram me Roberto 
Shallow armigero; and the wording of commissions to him as a Justice of Peace, 
Quorum vos . . . unum esse volumus. Hence his armigero and Coram (Quorum). 
Shallow’s cust-alorum is a fool’s abbreviation of custos rotulorum, and rato-lorum is 
the idiot’s version of rotu/orum. Another example of incomprehensibility to all 
but lawyers is Adriana’s pun (which she herself does not recognize) on ‘bond’ 
and ‘recovery’ in Com. of E. v.i. 40 f.: 
Let us come in, that we may bind him fast, 
And bear him home for his recovery. 


The play on legal terms is maintained unconsciously by the Abbess: 
How long hath this possession held the man? 
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To side this title is impannelléd 

A quest of Thoughts, all tenants to the Heart, 

And by their verdict is determinéd 

The clear Eye’s moiety and the dear Heart's part: 
And thus mine Eye’s due is thine outward part, 
And my Heart’s right thine inward love of heart. 


But at the back of it all is the early training. We cannot claim 
for Shakespeare profound legal knowledge; he was not a 
barrister or counsellor, but a country lawyer he certainly once 
was. Spontaneously and exuberantly he employs the language 
and the experience of the Court Leet and Court of Record. He 
is quite at home with their presentments and suits, fines, and 
punishments (by ‘burning’, that is, printing in the hand for 
sheep-stealing, whipping, setting in the stocks, cucking+stool 
or pillory); the issue of warrants by the steward and execution 
by the serjeants; the duties of taster, constable and affeeror; 
chamberlains’ accounts and council minutes; leases and con- 
veyances, wills and inventories, the making of marks and signa- 
tures; the handling of paper and parchment, pen, ink, wax, and 
seal. In such matters he is no mere amateur, however curious. 
He has studied his Manwood and Swinburne, and grown so 
familiar with the phraseology of country-town law that he has 
to restrainratherthan recallit. It turns up on the oddest occasions. 
Contemporary dramatists employ legal terms, some frequently, 
but not in Shakespeare’s professional manner. Their use of them 
is intermittent, decorative and self-conscious; his is persistent, 
inherent, often involuntary. It is impossible, in fact, for Shake- 
speare to write anything of any length without betraying the 
attorney: even that lovely dirge The Phoenix and Turtle has ‘from 
this session interdict’, and Prospero’s epilogue “release me from 
my bands’. His medicine, his knowledge of things military and 
naval, of painting and architecture, are, after the fashion of Ben 
Jonson’s law, brought-in and worked-up for dramatic purpose; 
but his law is part of him, and slips from him unawares. And in 
this, that he cannot help, we see a bit of Stratford. 

Hence his predilection for situations and characters favour- 
able to the introduction of his legal knowledge, the ‘Moot’ and 
Quarrel in Temple Garden, followed by a ‘mess’ in 1 Henry VI 
(u. iv); Cade and the Town Clerk of Chatham in 2 Henry VI 
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(rv. ii)!; the Scrivener in Richard III (m. vi); the Controversy of _ 
Bolingbroke and Mowbray, and the deposition of the King in 
Richard II (1. i and tv. i); the Controversy between Robert and 
Philip of Falconbridge, and that before the Walls of Angiers in | 
King John (1. and 11. i); the trial scene in The Merchant of Venice 
(1v. i); the drawing of the book of indenture between Hotspur, 
Glendower, and Mortimer in 1 Henry IV (m. i); the arrest of 
Falstaff (whose abuse of ‘old Father Antic the Law’ is the Poet’s 
praise”); at the suit of Mistress Quickly in 2 Henry IV (u. i); the 
arraignment of Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey in Henry V (u. ii); 
Antony’s dramatic use of Caesar’s Will in Julius Caesar (mı. ii); 
the Watchmen scenes in Much Ado about Nothing (m. iii and v, 
IV. ii, V. i); the summoning of the Fairies in The Merry Wives 
(v. v. 45) as to a Court of Assize—‘Crier Hobgoblin, make the 
fairy oyes’; Iago’s fraud in Othello and Iachimo’s imposture 
in Cymbeline, wonderful studies of the criminal mind; the Trial 
of Hermione in The Winter's Tale (m. ii); the arrest and the 
arraignment of Buckingham in Henry VIII (1. i. and 1. i) and the 
Trial of Queen Katharine in the same drama (m. iv). Most - 
remarkable is the court-scene in the house of Angelo in Measure 
for Measure (u. i). Save for its London features, it might be from 
the Gild Hall at Stratford. Here are the two magistrates, Angelo 
and Escalus, one puritanic and impatient, who leaves before the 
hearing is over, with the hope that his colleague will ‘find good 
cause to whip them all’, the other kindly and neighbourly,3 
who takes immense pains to get at the facts and interpret them 
justly. Here, too, is the circumstantial and irrelevant evidence, 
the unproved guilt, the blundering honesty of the parties and 
witnesses, and the magistrate’s keen yet humorous sifting of the 


t The law in Hen. VI (and The Contention) is undoubtedly Shakespeare’s. 
Cade says: ‘Is not this a lamentable thing, that of the skin of an innocent lamb 
should be made parchment, that parchment being scribbled o’er should undo a 
man? Some say the bee stings; but I say, ’tis the bee’s wax; for I did but seal 
once to a thing, and I was never mine own man since.’ The Clerk of Chatham 
is here brought in, of whom we learn that ‘he can write and read and cast accompt’, 
‘sets boys’ copies’, carries a book in his pocket with red (Dominical) letters in it 
and a ‘pen and inkhorn’ suspended from ‘his neck’, ‘can make obligations and 
write Court hand’. He could do much else, beyond the ken of Dick and Cade. 

2 7 Hen. IV. 1. ii. 69. 

3 A life-like touch is his invitation to a colleague on the bench to dine with 
him—on the break-up of the Court at 11 o’clock. 
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whole matter, with questions (now illegal) to lead if possible 
to selfconviction, which afforded the young lawyer and future 
dramatist unequalled opportunity for the study of primitive 
human nature, and of true and false statesmanship in dealing 
with it. It is really inconceivable that this masterly realism, ! the 
despair of printers and commentators not conversant with Law,2 
- should be the work ofan author without professional experience. 
The only parallel in Shakespeare is his expert acquaintance with 
the stage.3 Nor is this all. What is true of Othello is only less 
true of most of the tragedies. We are spectators in that drama of 
a case of murder, conducted by counsel of consummate ability. 
The circumstances, evidences, persons and their motives are 
brought before us, and like jurymen we pronounce as this 
marvellous pleader would have us do. We doubt much, are 
incredulous, suspicious, but listen, are led on, convinced and 
carried away. The Moor is guilty but we commend him to 
mercy. Roderigo’s foolishness, Cassio’s fit of insobriety, Bianca’s 
love for Cassio, the incident of the handkerchief, Iago’s vil- 
lainy, for which he invents excuses, Emilia’s ignorance of her hus- 
band’s mind, Desdemona’s simpleness, her marriage, Othello’s 
Christianity and savage jealousy and epilepsy, are facts in 
spite of us. The thing really happened, and O, the pity of it! 

This, indeed, is not evidence that Shakespeare was a barrister, 
but that he would have made a great one, and had gained some- 
where his trained legal insight. We have no reason to believe 
that he studied at the Inns of Court or practised at the bar. The 
facts, however, demand professional experience in an attorney's 
office, and without doubt at Stratford, in or about the years 
1579-87. | 

Such experience was less likely in the service of Thomas 
Trussell (a kinsman probably of his mother), Walter Roche (his 
late schoolmaster), or William Court (son of a former steward) 
than of the town clerk and steward from 1570 to 1586, Henry 
Rogers. 

1 With its play, for example, on the stewartd’s entry in his register of the term 
continuatur (‘let the case be postponed’ misunderstood by Elbow as ‘let him 
continue in custody’, 11. i. 196—201). See Dugdale Soc. i. 15, 18, &c. 

2 The corrupt state of the text is largely due to its technical legal language. 
See Was Shakespeare a Lawyer? by H. T. (1871). 

3 As in Haml. 11. ii. 329-634 and Ut. ii. 

1 L 
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§ 17. KATHARINE HAMLET 


CR sane a was probably in Rogers’s office when on 11 Feb- 
ruary 1580 inquest was held on the body of Katharine Hamlet, 
spinster, at Tiddington, and Rogers as coroner concurred with 
the verdict of the jury that her death by drowning on the 
previous 17 December was per infortunium, an accident.! The 
jurors, consisting of three gentlemen or freeholders of Alveston 
(John Pearse, Thomas Townsend, John Lord) and ten humbler 
neighbours, gave it as their opinion that the deceased ‘going 
with a milk-pail to draw water at the river Avon, standing on 
the bank of the same, suddenly and*by accident, slipped and fell 
‘into the river, and was drowned; and met her death in no other 
wise or fashion’ (et non aliter nec alio modo ad mortem suam devenit) 2 

The charges put to the jurors by Rogers were doubtless much 
the same as those put some years later on the drowning of one 
Simon Bennett at Clopton Bridge. He was a stranger (or non- 
native), riding into Stratford on the evening of 6 February 1617, 
about seven o'clock (and, therefore, in the dark), when he was 
thrown from his horse over the low parapet into the river, near 
the Bear Inn, at the bottom of Bridge Street, where his body 
was found next morning. An inquest was held on the 8th and 
burial followed the same day in the parish churchyard.3 But 
this was not the end of the matter. Further inquest was made on 
the 17th, the body was again ‘viewed’ (being “taken up’ for the 
purpose and ‘brought into Butt Lane’), and the jury was called 
upon to consider and answer, Was the deceased ‘feloniously 
slain’? if so, ‘by whom’; what ‘goods he had’, and was he in 
flight on their account (as from a thief)? Did he, ‘not having the 
fear of God before his eyes, wilfully drown himself, yea or no?’ 
“Whether he came by his death by misfortune, yea or no? and 
the manner and circumstance thereof.’4 

The Alveston register (Tiddington is in Alveston parish, 
about half a mile from the old Church of Alveston) is unfortu- 


1 Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, pp. 128-36. 

2 Dugdale Soc. v. sof. ` 

3 Register, p. 92 (Thomas is an error for Simon). The great bell of the Chapel 
was tolled (for Simon Bennett). > 

* Misc. Doc. v. 195, xvi. 19. 
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nately incomplete. A page containing entries between 15 Feb- 
ruary 1579 and 14 April 1582 has been torn out. Otherwise we 
should probably know that Katharine Hamlet was buried on or 
about 18 December with ‘maimed rites’ or none, to be taken up 
for the inquest later. For some reason this was not held until 
eight weeks after. The unusual delay would certainly not 
weaken suspicion or contention, if there were such in the village, 
and the possibility at least of suicide would be considered by 
the jury. 

Had poor Katharine taken her own life, the verdict would 
have been somewhat in these terms, that the deceased ‘regardless 
of the salvation of her soul, and led astray by instigation of the 
Devil’, threw herself into the water and ‘wilfully drowned her- 
self’. Whereby she would sacrifice her claim to “Christian 
burial’; her body would not be re-interred in the churchyard, 
but cast into a hole at a crossway or on a refuse heap, where folk 
might tread upon her grave or throw broken pots and stones 
onit. Wilfully and wittingly she would have ‘murdered herself’ 
(murderavit se ipsum), been guilty, that is, of breach of the sixth 
commandment, and forfeited her right to ‘sleep’ in consecrated 
ground until the Resurrection. 

All this throws light on the story of Ophelia, which, we can 
hardly doubt, was fashioned out of the Poet’s youthful recol- 
lection of the drowning of Katharine Hamlet in the Avon. 

Hamlet himself deliberates suicide. His views on the subject 
are entirely ‘Biblical’, after the interpretation of the Protestant 
reformers.! He says: 


Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter!? 


Bullinger says in his Decades (translated into English by H. I. in 
1577 and appointed by Whitgift in 1586 to be read in churches 
by ministers not licensed to preach): 

It cannot be found in the canonical books of Holy Scripture that God did 
either give leave or commandment to us mortal men to kill ourselves. . . . 
We are forbidden so to do by the law which saith Thou shalt not kill... . 
For because He nameth not thy neighbour, he doth in that precept include 
thyself also.3 


1 Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, pp. 136-9. 2 Haml.t. ii. 131 f. 
3 Parker Soc. ii. 414 f. 
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The praise, therefore, of Razis in the Apocrypha (2 Maccabees 
xiv) is condemned: as by Henry Smith (the gifted young Puritan 
preacher at St. Clement Danes, 1587-9, whose services young 
Shakespeare may have attended).! He says: 


The author of the Maccabees commendeth Razis most of all for that 
which was the greatest sin that ever he did, for killing himself. Man was 
not born of his own pleasure, neither must he die at his own lust... . If 
thou mayest not kill another much less mayest thou kill thyself.2 


A passage in the same sermon is weirdly echoed in Hamlet’s 
subsequent soliloquy. Smith says: 


Do not the wicked prophesy by their fear of Death, a worse condition 
of some dreadful Judgment after this life, prepared for sinners and all that 
contemn God? If it were but a sleep no man would fear it at all; for who fear- 
eth to take his rest when the night approacheth? 


Hamlet says: 
To die: to sleep; 
No more? ... 
To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub; | 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come? 
. . . the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country... ~ 
Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all.3 


And thus Hamlet, salvationem animae suae curans. Conscientia 
conturbatus est, et non instigacione diabolica seductus. There is 
strong suspicion that Ophelia committed suicide. Three reports 
are abroad as discriminated by the Poet’s genius, with perfect 
knowledge of the law.4 That which reaches the Court is cir- 
cumstantial and the most favourable—that a willow broke under 
the frenzied girl, and she fell with her flowers into the stream, 
that her clothes awhile bore her up, chanting snatches of old 
tunes and then drew her ‘to muddy death’.s This is a case of 
per infortunium and unsound state of mind. But the jurors had 
evidence of felo de se, and only accepted insania under the sway 
of “great command’. The Church is not altogether satisfied, 


1 See p. 225. ? Sermons (The Pilgrim’s Wish), 1614, p. 257. 3 1m. i. 61 ff. 

* The country-town lawyer is as conspicuous in Hamlet as the London 
player, and stage manager. See 1. i. 86-104, 1. ii. 23-38, 59 f., 90 f., 11. ii. 195 f., 
388-90. 420 f., III. i. 75, III. iii. 60-4, 82, Iv. iv. 18-22, Iv. V. 206, IV. Vii. 1, 
v. i. 1-32, 106-26. For the London player see 11. ii. and 11. ii. 

5 iy. vii. 167-84. : 
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but yields with what grace she may, granting Christian burial 
with “maimed rites’. 


HAMLET. Maimed rites? This doth betoken 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life . . . (Retires) 

LAERTES. What ceremony else? 

PRIEST. Her obsequies have been as far enlarged 


As we have warrantise; her death was doubtful; 
And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodged 

Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her.! 


The Grave-diggers represent the popular view, that the gentle- 
woman wilfully and wittingly sought her own damnation: 

FIRST CLOWN. Is she to be buried in Christian burial that wilfully seeks her 
own salvation? SECOND CLOWN. I tell thee, she is; and therefore make her 
grave straight; the crowner hath sat on her and finds it Christian burial. 
FIRST CLO. How can that be, unless she drowned herself in her own defence ? 


SECOND CLO. Why, ’tis found so. FIRST CLO. It must be se offendendo; it 
cannot be else. 


He mixes up suicide with manslaughter, justifiable homicide 
in self-defence, se defendendo. They conclude: 
SECOND CLO. But is this law? mest CLO. Ay, marry, is't, crowner’s quest 


law. sECOND cLo. Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If this had not been a 
gentlewoman, she should have been buried out o’ Christian burial.” 


§ 18. WHITGIFT IN WARWICKSHIRE 


Aes presence in Warwickshire was more than a snub 
for the Dudleys. It is the first indication of a breach 
between the Queen and her favourite. She paid no more visits 
to Warwick and Kenilworth. There was an end to talk of her 
marriage with a subject. If she was to rule after her own will 
she must be in fact as in theory head of her Church, and choose 
her episcopal agents. As an antidote to Grindal at Lambeth she 
sent Whitgift into the Midlands, in preparation for the primacy. 

1 v. i. 242-4, 248-54. 

? v. i. I-32. ‘I bequeath . . . my body to the earth from whence it came, to 
be buried in the Christian burial of the parish church of Old Stratford, hoping 


to atise at the Latter Day and to receive the reward of His Elect’ (Will of Bar- 
tholomew Hathaway, 16 Sept. 1621). ; 


ro Suppression of “Prophesyings’ 

The first question at issue was of “Prophesyings’. Grindal’s 
famous letter to Her Majesty refusing to suppress them, was sent 
in December 1576! by the hand of the Earl of Leicester. Two of 
the bishops in the Shakespeare country, Bentham of Lichfield 
and Cheyney of Gloucester,2 supported Grindal; and Bulling- 
ham of Worcester would almost certainly have done so. To 
Whitgift these disputations were a danger to uniformity and 
an invasion of authority. Truth to him was single and super- 
imposed, and peace was obedience. He was a born martinet. 
He spied upon his clergy, and all within his survey in his diocese, 
as upon his scholars at Cambridge. What his biographer records 
with approval we read with disgust. ‘He never absented him- 
self from prayers as for devotion chiefly so to observe the behaviour 
and the absence of others... He generally ate his meals in Hall 
that he might have the more watchful eye over the scholars and keep 
them in awe and obedience.’3 He was ultra-Calvinist in his distrust 
of men as men and, for their good, would permit them no 
latitude. 

He was confirmed in his episcopate on 16 April 1577 and 
consecrated on the 21st. The same month the Queen wrote to 
him ‘to make express order throughout all his diocese’ that, in 
the interest of ‘a uniform unity’ and the prevention of ‘novelties’, 
the prophesyings be ‘foreborne’; and to signify to her the ‘names 
of all persons’ that maintained such exercises, and ‘in what 
places’.4 In May she wrote to him and all the Bishops: 

there are no small numbers of teachers and preachers, though neither 
lawfully thereunto called nor fit for the same, which do daily devise new 
rites and forms, as well by their preaching, readings, and ministering the 
sacraments, as by procuring unlawful assemblies of a great number of our people 


_ out of their ordinary parishes and from places far distant, and some of good calling, 
to be hearers of their disputations and new devised opinions.5 


1 Grindal, Parker Soc. 379 f. ; 
2 They are among the Ten Bishops named in the margin of Grindal’s letter. 
~ Bentham wrote on 18 June 1577 to his Puritan archdeacon in Coventry, Thomas 
Lever, ‘his very loving friend and brother in Christ’, to ‘forbear’ the ‘exercise’ of 
prophesying ‘until it shall please God we may either by earnest prayer or humble 
petition obtain the free use thereof with her (Majesty’s) good pleasure and full 
authority, and in the mean season use the heavenly and most comfortable gift 
of preaching’. The letter is in Dr. Williams’s Library (O.L.P. 133). 

3 Sir George Paul, Life, p. 23 (Strype, i. 157). 

+ Strype, Whitgift, i. 163 f. 5 Grindal, Parker Soc. 467 ff. 
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At the same time commissioners were appointed for ‘musters’.! 
Raising of levies invariably accompanied repressive enactment. 
Grindal was ‘sequestered’ and imprisoned in his own palace. 
Whitgift, after a provisional visitation of his diocese by his 
archdeacon, known as Browne’s visitation, set out for a personal 
inspection of his new field of labour.? At Stratford the corpora- 
tion entertained him and his suite at a drinking at the Swan, 
paying Mistress Waterman (the first Mistress Waterman, John 
Burbage’s widow, Phillipa) 8s. 8d. for the wine.3 This was in 
September 1577. On 15 October a dispatch was sent post- 
haste from Windsor to Whitgift, and other bishops, requiring 
him within seven days after his receipt of the message to certify 
‘the names of all persons in his diocese who refused to come to church 
together with the values of their lands and goods, as he shall think 
they are, and not as they are given in the Subsidy Book’.4 On St. 
Luke’s day, the 18th, Stratford was busy with the musters. Wine 
was bestowed on the visiting magistrates—Sir William Deve- 
reux, Sir Fulke Greville, Sir Thomas Lucy, Edward Aglionby, 
Edward Boughton, Thomas Dabridgecourt, or some of them, 
and money was laid out on the dressing of guns, bows and 
arrows, swords and daggers, gunpowder and matches, break- 
fast to recruits, and ‘help’ to a wounded soldier.5 On24 October 
Bishop Cheyney sent in his report of recusants. He gives thirty- 
nine names presented by Churchwardens and gathered from 
Master Poins, Sir John Tracy (a kinsman of Sir Thomas Lucy), 
being engaged in the musters. The estimate of their lands and 
goods is made from common report. For the cause of their 
refusal ‘some, supposed to savour of papistry, alleged sickness; 
some other alleged debt, and refused, fearing process’, which was 
then permissible on Sunday at the door of the Church; ‘the third 
sort, commonly called Puritans, wilfully refuse to come to 
church as not liking the surplice, ceremonies and other service 
now used in the Church, whereupon they have been arraigned 
and indicted in several sessions and now remain in prison’.® 

Bishop Bentham, in a reluctant and delayed return of 10 


1 Dugdale Soc. v. 4 f. 

2 St. Nicholas, Warwick, Churchwardens’ Accounts, p. 59- 
3 Dugdale Soc. v. 15. 
4 Acts of Privy Council (S.P. Dom. Eliz. cxvii. 9). 
5 Dugdale Soc. v. 4 f., 16 f. © §.P. Dom. Eliz. cxvii. 12. 
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November, excuses himself for not consulting, as requested by 
the Council, Sir Thomas Lucy and Sir Fulke Greville in respect 
of that part of his diocese which was in Warwickshire, in so 
much as he has ‘not heard of any person there that absented 
himself from the Church in this case’.1_ Very different from this 
uninforming, easy-going latitude was Whitgift’s eagerness to 
disclose and prosecute. He was at Ludlow at the time of the 
Council’s letter, on duty as Vice-President of the Marches of 
Wales in the absence of Sir Henry Sidney in Ireland. Communi- 
cating at once with his Dean at Worcester (Thomas Wilson, 
successor to John Pedder), and Registrar, Edmund Horewell, 
he obtained of them a letter of 30 October with a note of 
‘persons detected in his late visitation’, and, as they ‘can learn, 
they have neither lands nor goods to make any account of’. 
To his request for personal information about recusants, they 
reply cautiously, if not sarcastically: 

As touching our own knowledge, although some may be suspected of 
them that refused to come to Church, we know none. For that is to be 


known, if your Honour so like of it, by some further commission to have authority 
to depose the ministers, and certain of the parishioners, where the parties are resiant.? 


According to Doctors Wilson and Horewell the facts were 
only attainable by drastic measures, i.e. by putting the clergy 
and certain parishioners where the delinquents resided, under 
oath and cross-examination.3 


Whitgift, undaunted, wrote on 5 November to the Privy 
Council: 


I have conferred with Master Dean and Master Horewell for Worcester- 
shire, and with Sir Thomas Lucy for that part of Warwickshire which is 
within my diocese . . . Master Dean and Master Horewell, following my 
register-book and noting only such persons as were presented in my visita- 
tion, have not hit the meaning (as I think) of your letters . . . It is well 
known that there are both men and women of great countenance and 
revenues guilty therein. Wherefore for conscience and duty’s sake I have 
set down the names of such also as by common report are noted to be great 
mislikers of the Religion now professed and do absent themselves from the 


1 S.P. Dom. Eliz. cxviii. 17. 
? Ib. cxvii. 11. Resiant = resident. The use of the word ‘ministers’ is signi- 
ficant. Evidently Protestant clergy were befriending their parishioners. 
2 For ‘depose’ in this sense of ‘take depositions of ’, see Rich. II, 1. iii. 29 f. 
And formally, according to our law, 
Depose him in the justice of his cause. 
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Church, with the values of their lands and goods as they are thought to 
be worth by the common voice and opinion; most earnestly beseeching your 
Honours, even for God’s sake, to provide some discipline for them lest others by 
their example fall to the like contempt." 


Here is the new bishop of the diocese, in which Stratford was 
situated, failing to obtain on his visitation the names of the 
offenders he wanted, and therefore going behind his dean and 
registrar, clergy and churchwardens, in his search, and urging, 
upon the Privy Council, stricter ‘discipline’ for “Gods sake’. 
The names of his first victims, ‘noted by common report’ to be 
“great mislikers’ and absentees, were well-known Catholics, like 
Sir Robert Throgmorton of Coughton (the friend in 1559 of 
Father Dyos);? but his chief difficulty, as we might infer from the 
letter of Doctors Wilson and Horewell, was with the Puritans, 
whose leaders, as he knew well, were in the Privy Council 
itself, the Earls of Warwick and Leicester. These were recog- 
nized champions of inhibited ministers,3 and if their influence at 
Court was on the wane, in Warwickshire it was supreme, and 
clashed fiercely with the power of the Queen’s prelate. Whit- 
gift had a very difficult episcopate. Brawls and bloodshed 
disgraced the Worcester streets in August and November 1578.4 
Sir Henry Sidney complained that Whitgift, as his deputy in the 
Welsh Marches, did not keep him properly informed. A writ 
was issued out of Chancery, doubtless by Leicester’s means, to 
inquire into Whitgift’s title to his chief residence, Hartlebury 
Castle. ‘Concealers’ alarmed him with their professed discovery 
that the Castle was included in estates granted by Henry VIII to 


I §.P. Dom. Eliz, cxviii. 11. 2 See p. 26. 

3 See the Supplication of the parishioners of St. Mary Aldermanbury, London, 
in behalf of their ‘preacher’ John Field, to the Earl of Leicester in 1577 : ‘Amongst 
many other benefits that the Church of God hath of late received by your honout- 
able good means, this hath not been the least that you have procured the liberty 
and restoring again of sundry learned and painful preachers to their places that 
were dismissed to the high honour of God and the singular comfort of His poor 
Church: which singular care and industry of yours we hearing of, and considering 
that our preacher, Master Field, one known unto your Honour and having been 
towards your honourable brother these twenty years, being likewise tried of us 
to be both sincere, painful, and dutiful in his calling, we entertaining him of our 
own charge and purses, we were encouraged to become humble suitors unto your 
Honour that we might entertain him the rather by your good means to his place 
of reading again.’ (Morrice Transcripts, 183 f., Dr. Williams’s Library.) 

4 Strype, Whitgift, i. 169. 
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John Dudley. On 19 January 1579 he wrote to Lord Burghley 
that there were 


two kinds of men which delighted in molesting and troubling him, videlicet 
the contentious Protestant and the stubborn Papist, and he thought they both 
joined together in this act. But he trusted that he was sufficiently armed against 
them. He would be bold to write of their proceedings when he should hear 
more, but in the meantime it did something trouble him, fearing lest they 
had some backing by such as were great and might do much. 


Unquestionably they had. Once when the Earl of Leicester and 
the Bishop of Worcester met at Court, they ‘fell to an open 
opposition’ in the Queen’s presence, her late favourite with the 
dark ‘Eyes’ and her now ‘little black husband’, and “both quitted 
the room not friends in appearance’.2, No flaw was found in 
the Bishop’s title and he retained Hartlebury. To fortify his 
position amid the twofold hostility (common persecution tended 
to unite Puritan and Papist), he obtained from the Queen right 
to dispose of the prebends of his Cathedral, that he might have 
‘near him and assistant unto him persons of good learning and 
agreeable unto him, whom he might confide in for their abilities to 
encounter either Papists or Puritans’ .3 Later he acquired from Her 
Majesty the extraordinary privilege of electing the Justices of 
Peace, who should be ‘fit men, of good religion well-affected to the 
government’ .4 

What did Warwickshire men, trained in the teaching and 
tradition of Latimer and Hooper, living under the shelter of 
the Presbyterian Earls of Leicester and Warwick, think of this 
little black ecclesiastic, who suppressed ‘prophesying’, com- 
pelled reluctant worshippers to Church, enforced the letter of 
the Prayer-Book, examined churchwardens, chose his own 
canons and the magistrates, and surrounded himself with officials 
‘of good religion, well affected’ to the persecuting policy of the 
Crown, ‘agreeable unto him, in whom he might confide to 
encounter’ both ‘Papists and Puritans’ ?5 We are reminded of 


1 Strype, Whitgift, i. 171 f. 2 Walton, Hooker (Lives, 1805, i. 283-6). 

3 Strype, i. 175. + Ib, 187 f. 

5 Burghley protested that the methods of Whitgift were ‘papal’ (see Aylmer’s 
letter to him of 26 May 1579, Lansdown MS. xxviii. 72). A Warwickshire parson 
had complained to Burghley (13 May 1579) of the ‘displacing’ of ‘good justicers’ 
(an interesting word: Lear, 11. vi. 25-59, Quarto 1), the ‘putting down’ of 
‘profitable exercises of the Word’ (the ‘prophesyings’), of ‘evils present’ and 
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Milton’s scornful description of the episcopal circle, ‘a band of 
rooking officials with cloakbags full of citations and processes 
to be served by a corporality of griffon-like promoters and 
apparitors’;! and of Shakespeare’s contemptuous language: 


Sole imperator and great general 
Of trotting *paritors.* 


All kinds of pretexts and devices were resorted to in order to 
defeat these unpopular functionaries. Sickness, debt, fear of 
process are specified by Bishop Cheyney; ‘drunkards’, ‘excom- 
municate’, ‘poor’, ‘very beggars’, with ‘neither lands nor goods 
to make any account of’, are enumerated by Wilson and Hore- 
well among persons presented, genuine or not. Up and down 
the country we hear of the methods of evasion. In 1607 (when 
there was a revival of persecution and recusancy after the Gun- 
powder Plot) commissioners appointed to seize the forfeited 
lands and goods on behalf of the Crown, were warned of the 
following ‘preventions commonly’ in “use to deceive’: 


Recusants do presently convey all the goods they have out of their 
grounds, so when the commissioners’ servants come to seize such goods 
there is none to be seen. 

Recusants having goods do deliver them over to certain of their friends, 
and take the like goods from their friends, as oxen, horses, kine, and sheep; 
and when the commissioners’ servants come to seize, sufficient witnesses 
swear that the goods neither are nor were the recusants’. 

Recusants demise their lands to tenants reserving certain rents, and the 
tenants stuff the grounds with their cattle; and when the commissioners © 
come to seize goods, it is the tenants’ goods, and the King is without remedy. 

There is corn upon most of the Recusants’ ground which is their own, ~ 
and none of the neighbours will give money for the same. 

Recusants convey all their lands and goods to friends, and are relieved 
by those which have the same lands. oe 

The Recusant is possessed of certain lands at the time of his conviction, 
and afterwards gives the same to his son, or conveys the same to such as 
marries his daughter. i = 

There are Recusants that labour with their friends to. find their lands at 
small values and get one or other to rent the King’s part at that rate, whereby 
the King is much deceived and the Recusant little hindered. 


‘more to be feared at hand’, and charged him with ‘timidity’. “He that dealeth 

plainly with her [the Queen] shall find more favour in the end than he that 

-flattereth. When can you do God better service than now in being courageous ?” 

(Richard Proud, rector of Bourton-upon-Dunsmore. Strype, Annals, 11. ii. 662-5.) 
1 Reformation touching Church Discipline. 2 Loves L. L. 1. i. 187 f. 
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The Recusants when they see their goods and cattle taken and seized, offer 
to go to Church and to conform themselves, which if they do their goods 
are restored, and they will not come to Church in a year after. 

There is great disorder in rescuing the goods of Recusants after they be 
taken and seized, and no punishment is provided for the rescuers." 


Such expedients, as we have seen, were in full operation in 
Coventry in 1558,2 nor were they lacking in Warwickshire in 
1577-83, the period of Whitgift’s episcopate, nor, in the bitter 
years of his primacy following the deaths of the Dudleys. Whit- © 

ift complained to Burghley in 1584 after six years’ experience 
of the Shakespeare country: 

It is hard to get witnesses against the Puritans, because most of the 
parishioners favour them, and therefore will not present them nor appear 
_ against them. If Archbishops and Bishops should be driven to use proofs by 


witnesses only, the execution of the law would be partial, and their charges in 
procuring and producing witnesses would be intolerable. 


Here is light on the doings and hardships of Alderman 
Shakespeare. He was, beyond doubt, an obstinate recusant, 
suddenly anxious to appear ‘of no account’, ‘avery beggar’, ready 
to plead ‘debt’ and ‘fear of process’, unwilling to pay his levies 
and fines, and much befriended by neighbours. Sure of his 
tenements and goods within the borough, he parted with 
his property outside, conveying it to friends from whom he 
expected relief, trusting in one case to a brother-in-law, who 
proved, it appears, a knave. 

Levy was made in Stratford on 29 January 1578 for six 
additional soldiers, three pikemen, two billmen, and an archer.3 
These men were to be ‘furnished’, supplied, that is, with arms 
and armour, and ‘conduct money’, at the town’s expense. 
John Shakespeare and others evidently objected. He was assessed 
at 3s. 4d. which was only half the amount demanded of Alder- 
men. On 11 March 1579 he and nine more were presented for 
non-payment of a levy for three pikemen and three gunmen. 
Among them was George Badger, a Catholic recently married 
to a Catholic, who had not paid his 12d. Two other defaulters, 


1 Lansdown MS. 153 f., 232 (new folio 212). 2 p, 24. 

3 Dugdale Soc. v. 11. At Coventry, where aldermen refused to wear their 
scarlet gown (it being of the colour of Rome, the Whore of Babylon, Revelation — 
xvii), no levy was made until a letter commanded it from the Privy Council, 
dated 16 February (Acts, x. 164). 
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each owing 3s. 4d., were well-to-do men, Master Thomas 
Reynolds, of Old Stratford, a Catholic, and Master Thomas 
Nash, a Protestant, agent to the Earl of Leicester’s steward, Sir 
~ John Huband. Master Nash had two sons Anthony and John, 
who were contemporaries and friends of Alderman Shake- 
speare’s son.! In his will of January 1616, William Shakespeare 
left money for rings to ‘Anthony Nash gentleman’ and ‘Master 
John Nash’. And curiously, he left the same to “William Rey- 
nolds gentleman’, who was son of the above Master Thomas 
Reynolds. Not a common want of cash but a common resent- 
. ment to a policy of persecution, we will believe, linked these 
fellow townsmen in their refusal to pay for extra recruits. 

In view of the attitude Alderman Shakespeare had taken up, 
and peril he incurred as a recusant; in view, also, of the valuable 
services he had rendered and the generosity he had shown on 
more than one occasion to the corporation;? he was let off, not 
only this levy, but his fine for absence on Election day, 3 Septem- 
ber 1578 (when John Wheeler and William Smythe, haber- 
dasher, were called upon to pay 20s. and ros. respectively),3 and 
his poor-rate of 4d. weekly (levied 19 November),* and, it 
would seem, all penalties whatsoever. There is no evidence that 
he paid a single amercement inflicted by the Borough. Appar- 
ently his old colleagues hoped that the storm would blow over 
—as, indeed, it did, after a much longer period than they antici- 
pated—and he would return to the work which they knew to 
be after his heart. 

In the meantime, probably to repay Master Higford his £ 30,5 
he mortgaged part of his wife’s property, while he took steps, 
apparently, to safeguard the rest from possible seizure. Mary 
Shakespeare’s estate had increased since her father’s death. By 
purchase or inheritance from her sisters she had added to her 
father’s bequest of ‘all my land in Wilmcote called Asbies’.6 
There is no mention in this bequest of a house. On 14 November 
1578, however, she and her husband made provisional release of 
‘one messuage and one yard and four acres of land’ in Wilmcote 


1 Dugdale Soc. v. 31 f. 2 Tb. 1. \-lvi, m1. xv-xix. 3 Ib. v. 19. 

4 Ib. v. 24. The fines paid by Recusants went in part to the poor, and threat- 
ened (at least) with payment of such totheecclesiasticalauthority, John Shakespeare 
may not have been disposed to give more. 

5 p. 71. 6 pp. 31, 34, 74, 166F., 239 f. 
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to their brother-in-law, Edmund Lambert of Barton-on-the- — 
Heath, husband of her sister Joan Arden, for {40.1 The property 
is further defined as “one messuage and one yard land’,2 and yet _ 
again, as ‘two messuages, two gardens, fifty acres of land, two 
acres of meadow, four acres of pasture, with common of — 
pasture for all kinds of beasts (duobus mesuagiis, duobus gardinis, 
quinquaginta acris terre, duabus acris prati, quatuor acris pasture et 
communia pasture pro omnimodis averiis).3 Two days previously, 
on 12 November 1578, they leased in perpetuity to Thomas 
Webbe and Humfrey Hooper, seventy acres of land, six acres 
of meadow and ten acres of pasture, with common of pasture 
for all kinds of beasts (septuaginta acris terre, sex acris prati, 
decem acris pasture et communia pasture pro omnimodis averiis) 
with proviso that George Gibbes was to be tenant as from 
29 September 1580 for 21 years, on payment to Webbe and 
Hooper of one quarter of wheat and one quarter of barley 
annually. The transaction is mysterious, Webbe and Hooper 
being men unknown to us, residents perhaps in a different 
diocese or different dioceses. Mistress Arden presumably was 
occupant of both the properties in Wilmcote—the land made 
over to Thomas Webbe and Humfrey Hooper, and the double 
messuage and land mortgaged to Edmund Lambert. In the 
agreement with Lambert there was a stipulation that if the 
Shakespeares ‘did pay unto the said Edmund Lambert the sum of 
forty pounds upon the feast day of St. Michael the archangel in 
the year one thousand five hundred and eighty, at the dwelling 
house of the said Edmund Lambert in Barton-on-the-Heath, that 
then the said grant, bargain and sale should cease and be void’.5 
This is the date of Gibbes’s new tenancy under Webbe and 
Hooper. Gibbes, it will be remembered, was thej oint-purchaser, 
with Adam Palmer of the manor of Wilmcote and occupant of 
the moiety with ‘the small messuage’. In 1575 he and Palmer 
divided the estate severally, retaining with some changes and 
new ‘mere-stones’ the portions they had occupied. Mary and 
John Shakespeare had also acquired a share in her late father’s 
estate in Snitterfield, which they proceeded to dispose of. In 


t Halliwell-Phillipps, Oxthnes, ii. 15. 
2 Ib., p. 14. 3 Ib., p. 11. 
* Ib., p. 202. 5 Jb., p. 15- 
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1579 Mistress Arden made her will,! a year or more before her 
death, inview probably of Robert Webbe’s purchase of his grand- 
father’s Snitterfield property. The bulk of her possessions she 
bequeathed to her son and son-in-law by her first marriage, John 
Hill and John Fulwood and their children. To her late brother 
Alexander Webbe’s children and to John Lambert she left 
memorial shillings. John Hill and John Fulwood she appointed 
executors, Adam Palmer and George Gibbes overseers.2 Palmer 
lived to be a witness on behalf of Robert Webbe against the 
false claimant Mayowe, in June 1582 when his age was given 
as ‘sixty or thereabout’. He died two years later, being buried 
at Aston Cantlow on 13 July 1584. William Shakespeare was 
then twenty, old enough to appreciate the loss of the old 
family friend, whose freehold abutted on his mother’s inheri- 
tance of “Asbies’. . | 

John and Mary Shakespeare assisted their nephew, Robert 
Webbe, in his ambition, selling him their share in the Snitter- 
field property on 15 October 1579 (when he probably attained 
the age of twenty-one) for £40, the final concord being made 
on 18 April 1580. To secure him, Mistress Arden on 5 July 
-1580 made affidavit3 of her life-interest in the estate and receipt 
annually of the rent from her late brother’s assigns (according 
to her lease to him on 21 May 1560), and the same day she 
renewed the lease to Robert.4 On 30 July her second nephew 
Edward Webbe was eighteen and entitled to the £ ro bequeathed 
him by his father (on 15 April 1573). Alderman Shakespeare 
would see that the money was paid to him, probably at Snitter- 
field, on the day in question.5 

But soon after, if not before, this date, a claimant to the 
Snitterfield property appeared in the person of the grandson of 
a former owner, Thomas Mayowe. A petition was lodged by 
him in Chancery for the issue of a sub-poena that Edward Corn- — 
wall (Robert Webbe’s step-father), Agnes Arden, and Robert 
Webbe should justify their right to what once belonged to his 
grandfather, William Mayowe, and his father, Roger Mayowe. 


t Day and month are indecipherable. 

2 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 54 f. 3 Ib. p. 371. 
* Misc. Doc. i. 88. 

5 30 July 1562 is the date of his baptism at Snitterfield. 
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Commission was granted in June 1581 for the hearing of the 

case at Warwick, the commissioners being Sir Fulke Greville 

and Sir Thomas Lucy, Humfrey Peto and Thomas Clopton 

esquires.! In the meantime, on 25 November 1580, Bartholo- — 
mew Hales (squire of Snitterfield) and Nicholas Knowles (vicar 

of Alveston) were appointed to take Mistress Arden’s deposition. 
in answer to Thomas Mayowe’s bill, she being old and impotent, 

She died just after Christmas 1580, being buried at Aston Cant- 

low on 29 December. A funeral, then, at the old home of the 
Poet’s mother at Wilmcote coincided with a threatened suit in 

Chancery regarding the ownership of his father’s old home at 

Snitterfield. The suit, however, did not unduly trouble Robert 
Webbe,2 who completed his purchase from his uncles and 

aunts (Stringers, Adkinses, Shakespeares, Lamberts), at a total 

cost of about £200, and married, in September 1581, Mary, 

daughter of John Perks. Robert Webbe of Snitterfield, owner 

and occupant there of the old home of the Shakespeares, first 

cousin of the Poet and, like him, a grandson of Master Robert _ 
Arden, is worth keeping in mind. We suspect that Shakespeare's . 
father and mother invested in his undertaking. Domestic trouble 
coincided with financial anxiety. In April 1579 William Shake- 
speare lost his younger sister, Anne, in her eighth year. He was 
then a few days short of fifteen. Her death would be for him a 
stern experience. She was possibly buried in the parish church, 
her father being an alderman. We read in the register: ‘April 4 
Anne daughter to M(aste)r John Shakespere’, and in the 
Chamberlain’s Account under receipts for 1579,3 

Item for the bell & paull for M(aste)r Shaxpers dawghter viij?. 


§ 19. ‘MONSIEUR’ 


T political storm grew. Protestants were furious at the 
renewal of the ‘French Marriage’. Preachers inveighed 
against it, even in the Chapel Royal. Simier was in England 
nearly the whole of 1579 negotiating a treaty. ‘Monsieur’ him- 
self (le duc d’Alengon) was at Greenwich in August, when Jobn 
Stubbs of Lincoln’s Inn wrote with brutal frankness his “Dis- 


1 Stopes, Shakespeare's Environment, p. 32. 
2 It came to nothing. : Stopes, pp. 32-5. 3 Dugdale Soc. v. 42. 
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covery of a Gaping Gulf, whereunto England is like to be 
swallowed by another French Marriage, if the Lord forbid not 
the banns by letting her Majesty see the sin and punishment 
thereof’. He dwelt on the moral and physical defects of the 
Duke, and warned his fellow countrymen of the host of French 
parasites that would feed on the English oak.! The Dudleys 
were strong against the match. On the night Elizabeth enter- . 
tained her lover and danced for his edification behind a curtain, 
the Earl of Leicester held a meeting of the Puritan leaders. 
Philip Sidney ably and fearlessly supported his uncle. The 
Privy Council on 27 September called in Stubbs’s pamphlet, 
as it ‘moved a general murmuring’;? but they warned Her 
Majesty in a resolution of 2 October, that the country was in 
great and increasing danger’, and she must be ‘zealous for 
God’s honour, and maintain the laws for Religion’, by which 
they meant Protestantism, if her ‘attached subjects’, chiefly ‘the 
godly’, were to increase, and ‘the uneasy humour die away .3 

The Queen continued her politic game, with cruel results to 
blundering patriots-who stood in her way. Poor Stubbs had 
his hand chopped off, on 3 November, ‘upon a stage set up in 
the market-place at Westminster’, the people “mute with fear 
and commiseration’, as Camden, an eyewitness, tells us (not 
then so much in love with bishops as with old coins and other 
relics of antiquity),+and with ‘a secret inward repining at the Mar- 
riage, which they suspected would be dangerous to Religion’.5 
Sidney, at Leicester’s instigation, wrote a private letter to Her 
Majesty in the new year, ‘touching her marriage with Monsieur’. 
He told her, ‘The common people know that the Duke is son 
of the Jezebel of our age’. She probably agreed with every 
word he said, but for his pains she sent him into the country 
(to write his Arcadia for his sister, the Countess of Pembroke, 
at Wilton). Leicester had already withdrawn to Kenilworth 
‘im exile. © > =~ 

1 Mendoza to Philip H, on 25 August 1579. ‘Some afterwards remarked that 
Parliament would have something to say as to whether the Queen married or 
not. The people in general seem to threaten revolution about it.’ 

2 Strype, Annals, 11. ii. 232-8 (a general murmuring and disliking in her 
loving people’, p. 233). ; 3 Murdin, State Papers. 

4 Milton, Reformation touching Church Discipline (Morley, p. 61 f.). 

5 Annals, iii. 16. 

I M 
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The “uneasy humour’ of which the Privy Council were con- 
scious showed itself in Stratford. Musters were held at Whitsun- 
tide 1579 to counteract it.! On 15 July a corporation meeting, 
to which Alderman Wheeler had been specially summoned but 
failed to come, was so disorderly that ‘the whole Hall’ was 
“‘proclaimed’.2 On the 26th a royal proclamation forbade the 
carrying of fire-arms, ‘the disorder’ having ‘grown very great 
in common carrying of dags, pistols and such like in all parts of 
the realm . . . and great pieces as harquebusses, calivers, etc., 
under colour of learning or exercising to shoot therein’.3 That 
day, which was a Sunday, two dozen hooks were put up in the 
Gild Hall at Stratford for the town armour by Richard Hornby.4 
An emergency meeting of the Council was held on Sunday 
2 August (a most unusual day and date) for the election of 
the bailiff. Nicholas Barnhurst and John Wheeler (afterwards 
fellow recusants of John Shakespeare) were chosen bailiff and 
Chief Alderman by the Puritan majority.5 On 2 September it 
was resolved that proclamation be made on the morrow ‘in the 
Market-place, that all. persons coming to our market keep the 
Queen’s Majesty’s peace within our borough, and leave their 
weapons at their inns; and that all inhabitants assist the officers in 
keeping the peace, in pain of imprisonment and loss of their 
freedom’. The minute of a special meeting called for the 9th 
runs, ‘No act done at this Hall for lack of the Company’.7 

The Earl of Leicester was at this time at Kenilworth. He wrote 
to Burghley, who had now definitely superseded him as leader 
in the Privy Council, that ‘her Majesty’s displeasure grieved him 
the more having so faithfully and chargeably served her this 
twenty years; and whereas he had lain under great blame for 
his supposed opposition to the Queen’s marriage, for his clearing 
in this matter or to atone for his judgement, he offered his own 
exile’.8 The Jesuit writer of the libellous and, for the most part, 
fabulous Leicester's Commonwealth, for once gives us a bit of 
genuine local history in his account of a journey in Warwick- 


1 Dugdale Soc. v. 45 and note 6. 2 Dugdale Soc. v. 33. 
3 Strype, Annals, 1. ii. 295 ff. 4 Dugdale Soc. v. 45. 
5 Ib. 34 f. 6 Ib. 35. 7 Ib. 36. 


8 Strype, Annals, 11. ii. 244 f. Leicester was ‘allowed to return to London’, 
says Mendoza, ‘about the middle of August’, and after an interview with the 
Queen ‘his emotion was remarked’. 
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From the picture at Penshurst 
By the kind permission of Lord de I’ Isle and Dudley 
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shire from ‘Cambridge’, wherein we must understand Oxford, 
in 1579:! 


When Monsieur’s matter was in hand I was myself that year not far 
from Warwick when the Earl came thither from the Court, a full male- 
content, and when it was thought most certainly throughout the realm that 
he would have taken arms soon after if the marriage of her Majesty with 
Monsieur had gone forward. The thing in [Oxford] and in all the country 
as I rode was in every man’s mouth, and it was a wonder to see not only the 
countenances but also the behaviour, and to hear the bold speeches of all 
such as were of his faction. 

My lord himself had given out a little before at Kenilworth that the matter 
would cost many broken heads before Michaelmas day next; and my lord of 
Warwick had said openly at his table in Greenwich, Sir Thomas Heneage 
being by, if I be not deceived, that it was not to be suffered—I mean the 
Marriage: which words of his once coming abroad, albeit misliked by his 
own lady then also present, every serving-man and common companion — 
took them up in defence of his lordship’s part against the Queen’s Majesty. 
Such running there was, such sending and posting about the realm, such 
amplification of the powers and forces of Casimir and other princes ready, 

‘as was affirmed, to present themselves unto his aid for defence of the realm 
and religion against strangers (for that was holden to be his cause),? such 
numbering of parties and accomplices within the realm, whereof himself 
showed the catalogue to some of his friends (Sir Thomas Layton) for their 
comfort; such debasing of them that favoured the Marriage, especially two 
or three Councillors by name who were said to be the cause of all (the Lord 
Treasurer,3 Lord Chamberlain,+ Master Comptroller5), and for that were 
appointed out to be sharply punished to the terror of all others; such letters 
were written and intercepted of purpose, importing great powers to be 
ready; and so many other things done and designed, tending all to manifest 
and open war, as I began heartily to be afeared and wished myself back at 
[Oxford].6 


For the ‘better prevention of the shedding of blood’ a pro- 
clamation for the shortening of swords and the points of bucklers 
was issued at Westminster on 12 February 1580.7 Burbage’s 
Theatre in Shoreditch was the scene of ‘great affrays, assaults, 
tumults, and quasi-insurrections’ on 21 February and days before 
and after. On 16 March commissioners were appointed for 


! The author is uncertain, Parsons did not arrive in England until June 1580. 

2 ‘The Earl was Master of the Ordnance and therefore a formidable person in 
the eyes of the public. 

3 Lord Burghley. 4 The Earl of Sussex. 5 Sir James Crofts. 

© Leicester’s Commonwealth, 1584. A scrap of truth here and there in this 
audacious libel gave point to the falsehood. ere 

7 Strype, Annals, 11. ii. 294 f. . 8 J. T. Murray, Eng. Dram. Com. i. 30. 
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musters throughout England in ‘defence of her Majesty, Crown, 
Realm, and Good Subjects against all attempts both inward and 
outward’.! To Stratford came Sir Thomas Lucy from Charlecote, 
and Sir William Catesby from Lapworth with ‘Master Greville’, 
who may have been young Fulke Greville, the friend of Philip 
Sidney, from Beauchamp Court, his father being sick.2_ They 
saw that the armour was clean and in repair, and that four 
trained-men were properly ‘furnished’. Sir Thomas Lucy’s sym- 
pathies, as assuredly Master Greville’s, were with the Earl of 
Leicester, Sir William Catesby’s were against him. Catesby was 
prepared shortly afterwards to welcome Jesuits to his house.3 

‘Rome has her musters in England, intestine and inward’, 
wrote Lord Keeper Bacon to the Queen, in November 1577;4 
and the Puritans were not less active. We hear, on the one hand, 
of ‘disguised whispering priests’,5 and of priests who made no 
secret of their expectations—like the curate at Henley-in-Arden 
who ‘upon rumour of a change in Religion in Monsieur’s days 
did shave his beard’; and on the other, of assemblies of ‘disor- 
derly nonconférming’ Protestants in ‘desolate places’ in Glouces- 
tershire, ‘dangerous to the realm’.? In Oxfordshire there was 
‘great resort’ at the houses of leading Puritans (such as Peter 
Wentworth) ‘for communion; 8 and Leicester wrote from 
Kenilworth to Burghley in October 1579, ‘Since Queen Mary’s 
time the Papist were never in that jollity they be at this present 
in this country’, Warwickshire. And six months later Sir 
Henry Sidney, who had been visiting his daughter at Wilton, 
was commanded by her Majesty to keep in ‘continual residence’ 
at Ludlow Castle on account of these “dangerous times’.1° _ 

In these days Alderman Shakespeare was ‘malecontent’, and 
guilty of serious indiscretion that brought him within the power 
of the law. He had avoided ‘gentlehood’, but his name appeared 

1 S.P. Dom. Eliz. cxxxviii. 25, 26; Acts of Privy Council, xi: 422 f. 

2 Dugdale Soc. v. 80. 

3 He was committed to the Fleet on 21 Aug. 1581. 

4 Strype, Annals, 11. ii. 607 f. 

5 Warning to the Justices by the Privy Council 5 Sept. 1578 (Losely MSS. 
Kempe, 246-8). 6 Survey of the Ministry, Dugdale Soc. x. 3. 

7 Privy Council to Bishop of Gloucester 15 Dec. 1579 (Acts, x. 427 £). 

8 20 May 1579 Acts, xi. 132 f. Wentworth was M.P. for Northampton, with 


his brother puritan, Sir Richard Knightley, in 1585. 
° Strype, Annals, 11. ii. 241 f. 19 Sidney Papers, i. 274. 
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near the top of the list of “Gentlemen and Freeholders’ in Strat- 
ford drawn up at the time of the Musters, April 1580.1 He was 
a marked man, and sufficiently prominent to be bound over 
in some local court to present himself at the Queen’s Bench in 
Westminster on a day in Trinity Term (3-22 June) 1580, with 
adequate sureties for his maintenance of the Queen’s peace. He 
was not alone in his delinquency, whatever it was, nor in his 
defiance of the order to London. With one hundred and forty 
others, chiefly in the Puritan strongholds of the metropolis, 
East Anglia, the Midlands, and the Welsh Marches, he failed 
to appear and paid the very heavy penalty. Fines varied from 
£10 to £200, which transgressors may have hoped to escape by 
various devices. John Shakespeare and his guarantors apparently 
adopted a preconcerted plan of mutual security. They were not 
fellow townsmen, nor ‘countrymen’, but residents in different 
shires and dioceses under separate jurisdictions, and the collection 
of the fines would be so complicated and costly that they may 
well have expected to evade the amercement.? Certainly 
something other and deeper than neighbourhood united them. 
On the other hand, they would rather pay these fines than incur 
the risk of imprisonment or worse punishment. The day came, 
Alderman Shakespeare was absent and was fined £,40—{£20 
for non-appearance ad inveniendum sufficientem securitatem pacis 
domine Regine ergaipsam dominam Reginam et cunctumpopulumsuum 
prout sub recognitione super se assumpsit, and £,20 for not bringing 
one John Audley, a hat-maker of Nottingham, into court. The 
same day John Audley was fined £ 70—£ 10 for not bringing 
John Shakespeare into Court; £40 for his own non-appearance 
ad inveniendum sufficientem securitatem de se bene gerendo—he had 
evidently seriously misbehaved himself—erga ipsam dominam 
Reginam et cunctum populum suum iuxta formam statuti in huiusmodi 
casu editi et provisi3 prout sub recognitione super se assumpsit; and £,20 

1 Dugdale Soc. v. 57. 

2 Recusants took advantage of diocesan boundaries. Cox, Bishop of Ely, in 
a letter to the Privy Council of 30 Oct. 1577, enclosing a certificate of recusants 
in his diocese, said he found the matter a difficult one, for when he endeavoured 
to reduce them from their errors, some of the chief shifted their habitations out 
of the shire into the diocese of Norwich, yet maintained their domiciles in the 
Ely diocese, unto the which by starts they privily resorted (S.P. Dom. Eliz. 1577.) 


3 Cf. Mid. N. D. 1. i. 44 f.: ‘According to our law immediately provided in that 
case.’ 
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for his own non-appearance ad inveniendum sufficientem securita- 
tem pacis domine Regine erga ipsam dominam Reginam et cunctum 
populum suum prout sub recognitione super se assumpsit.1 Again, 
one Thomas Cooley, of Stoke in Staffordshire, yeoman, was 
fined £30, £10 for not bringing John Shakespeare into court, 
and £20 for not bringing John Audley into court. Finally, one 
Nicholas Walton, a yeoman of Kidderminster, and one William 
Lonley of Elmley in Worcestershire, husbandman, were fined 
£10 apiece for not bringing John Audley into court. The 
distribution of the security is striking. Stratford, Nottingham, 
Stoke, Kidderminster, Elmley Lovell near Hartlebury, are far 
afield. Nevertheless, the fines were taken, and paid into the 
Exchequer, and the receipt of Alderman Shakespeare’s £40 is 
there recorded.2 

Yet he had money for the repayment of the mortgage on his 
wife’s property. In Edmund Lambert of Barton-on-the-Heath 
and his wife, Joan Arden, he and his wife, Mary Arden, Joan’s 
youngest sister, had shown especial trust. Mistress Lambert had 
been almost certainly godmother to their two daughters Joan, 
baptized 15 September 1558 and 15 April 1569; and with the 
same probability we may infer that Master Lambert acted as 
sponsor at the baptism of their youngest son and last child, 
Edmund (or Edward, the names are interchangeable in the 
registers), so recently as 3 May of this year, 1580.3 To Master 
Lambert, it will be remembered, John Shakespeare had mort- 
gaged part of his wife’s estate pending a new lease which was to 
come into operation on Thursday 29 September. When, how- 
ever, on this day, as he declared and reiterated, he rode over 
to his brother-in-law’s dwelling-house in the wild neighbour- 
hcod of Barton, on the edge of the county, fifteen miles from 
Stratford, and tendered the L40 mortgage-money, to his aston- 
ishment (unless by this time he knew him better) Lambert 
refused to receive it or to give him the deeds, alleging as his 
excuse that he owed him ‘other money .4 How other debts, if 


1 Exchequer Accounts, Fines and Ametcements, E. ror. 109 (13), 22 Eliz. 
Attention was drawn to these Fines, and their payment, by Mrs. Stopes, Shake- 
Speare’s Environment, pp. 41-2. 

2 Coram Regina Roll, Anglia 20b, 21a, Trinity Term 22 Eliz. 

3 Register, pp. 1, 15, 30. 

* John Shakespeare had borrowed £5 before 14 Nov. 1578 of Alderman Roger 
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they existed, could affect this one, it is difficult to see. Clearly 
in the eyes of John and Mary Shakespeare their kinsman acted 
illegally; and if we may believe their version of the story, he 
evidently took advantage of the Alderman’s perilous situation 
as a recusant and defiant delinquent in the matter of the Queen’s 
Peace, to retain possession of family property which he may 
have thought in jeopardy and unjustly inherited by his wife’s 
youngest sister. Kinship was deeper in those days, in its affections 
and hatreds, than now,! and Shakespeare has left us an indelible 
mark of his family’s disgust at the Lamberts. His father in 1580 
was worsted by ‘Old Sly of Burton Heath’.2 He had no 
alternative but to lie low and bide his time. And when seventeen 
years afterwards the moment arrived for an effort at recovery, 
the means of legally establishing his claim had apparently 
passed.3 


§ 20. SHAKESPEARE’S KINSMEN, THE GREENES 
OF WARWICK 


LDERMAN SHAKESPEARE belonged to a public-spirited, not to 
A. defiant kindred. He was related to the aristocratic 
Catholic Ardens of Park Hall and to the burgher Protestant 
Greenes of Warwick, and had brother rebels in both connexions. 
Of the Arden conspiracy we shall hear directly; here something 
must be said of the Greenes and their contumacy. 

A link in the kinship between the Shakespeares and Greenes 
is missing, but the relationship is indisputable. John Greene of 
the Crown Inn in the High Pavement, Warwick, had a cousin, 
Thomas Greene, a mercer in the same street. Thomas Greene 
had a brother, John, a tanner of Tanworth; and John Greene 
of Warwick probably was brother to Thomas Greene alias 
Shakespeare who was buried in Stratford on 6 March 1590.4 
Thomas and John are recurring names in the family. John 
Greene of Warwick had a son, Thomas; and Thomas Greene of 
Sadler, for which Lambert and Cornwall were sureties and on that date were 
held responsible. See Sadler’s will, P.C.C. 1 Bakon. 

1 For the strength of kinship at this time see Romeo and Juliet (which is far 
more English than Italian) 1. i. 66, v. 60-3, II. iv. 6, III. i. 150-5, I81—4, iii. 105, 


Ill. iv. 3, V. 96 ff., v. iii. 75, 295- 2 Tam. Shrew, Ind. ii. 19. 
3 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 14-17, 204 f. 4 Register, p. 46. 
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Warwick had sons, Thomas and John, of whom the elder 
became a bencher of the Middle Temple and town clerk of 
Stratford, an intimate friend of William Shakespeare, resident 
with him for some years at New Place, and proud to call the 
Poet ‘Cousin’. : 

John Greene of Warwick, host of the Crown, was prominent 
as champion (‘prolocutor’) of the ‘commoners’ of the Warwick 
corporation against the ‘principal burgesses’ of that body and 
their conservative, arbitrary leader, John Fisher. On their 
Account Day, Sunday, 16 December 1571, Greene voiced the 
grievances of the inferior brethren, that they had no freedom of 
election or privy knowledge of the doings of their superiors, 
and he asked for inconvenient information. His chief supporter 
was Thomas Cawdrey alias Cooke, a burgher in the High 
Pavement, a kinsman no doubt of Alderman Rafe Cawdrey of 
Stratford, a butcher, with the alias Cooke. Thomas Greene 
of Warwick made his neighbour Thomas Cawdrey executor 
of his will. At the meeting on 16 December 1571, Thomas 
Cawdrey ‘more stowtly than wisely’, as we read in John Fisher’s 
graphic but one-sided report, ‘more like a chorle than a chooser’, 
declared, “We will be pryvie to all things orells we will choose 
no burges’—or chamberlain—‘nor will not tarry heare. Come, 
sirs, lett us goo. And so, with some lewde maner and behavour, 
he went away. With which ill-demeanour’, he adds, ‘Master 
Bailief, bare to much, in respect of some friendship belike.’ The 
bailiff, who was Robert Phillips, begged them to reconsider, in 
vain. “And’, concludes Fisher, significantly, “whan they weare 
goone, it was agreid’ that the ‘twenty-four’ of them should no 
longer be summoned to the meetings but ‘some feawer nomber 
` as woold be conformable to reason’.! Conformity was in the 
air, also the spirit of liberty, and like other elements in human 
nature, ‘these are contrary the one to the other’. 

One inquiry on which John Greene was insistent was the 
disposal of a legacy to poor occupiers in Warwick by the 
notorious William Willington of Barcheston, a wealthy wool- 
stapler, and converter, in the interest of his trade, of tillage into 
pasture.? ‘Settling himself at Barcheston,’ says Dugdale, ‘he 

t Black Book of Warwick, pp. 56-61. 

He was the son of John Willington of Todenham, near Shipston-on-Stour. 
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depopulated the town in 24 Henry VIII (1533), making enclosure 
of 530 acres of land; so that there was no more than 64 acres left 
for tillage, which were used by him as belonging to his manor- 
house there and managed with one plough.’! He did much the 
same at Chelmscote.2 His seven daughters married leading local 
gentlemen, of whom Goditha wedded Becon’s patron, Basil 
Feilding; Mary, William Sheldon of Beoley; and Margaret, 
Edward Greville of Milcote. 

John Greene, who had some property, was determined, in 
loyalty to his sense of public justice, to extract information 
respecting Master Willington’s charity; and John Fisher was 
equally determined, in loyalty to the rights and privileges of his 
brother Principal Burgesses, not to impart it. Loyalties are not 
unfrequently antagonistic. 

John Fisher was a much-tried man. He suffered from gout, 
as well as a bad temper, and calumny. He objected to Humfrey 
Crane, an old opponent, for the bailiwick. Crane was puritan,3 
a ‘gentleman’,+ and probably a friend of his fellow mercer, 
Thomas Greene. When the ‘Assistants’ (as the ‘commoners’ 
were called) chose Crane, on 29 September 1573, bailiff instead 
of Fisher's nominee, the latter resigned his stewardship. The 
‘ignorance, wilfulness, blind boldness’ of Crane, and his ‘incon- 
stantness before showed in divers matters’ made it impossible 
for him to serve with him. The retiring bailiff, who was Thomas 
Jenkes, received his resignation, he thought, with some satis- 


1 Warwickshire (1730), 601. 2 Ib. 555. 

3 See the religious preamble to his will (26 Feb. 1586): ‘First, leaving and 
yielding unto the grace and mercy of God my soul and spirit, of and from whom 
I first received the same, until the time of the restitution of all flesh, what time 
the Lord shall restore me to the same again by virtue of His Death and glorious 
Resurrection thorough His mighty power, whereby I shall be restored to my 
former estate, sin and mortality except, whereby I shall remain with Him in 
glory an immortal creature for ever, I do appoint my body to be buried within 
the parish church of St. Mary’s.’ See also his pious exhortation to his son 
Thomas, in the same: ‘I do straitly charge, will and command my said son, upon 
my blessing, and as he will answer the contrary at the great and fearful Day of 
the Lord, that he be lowly, loving, kind and obedient to his said mother, and 
loving and kind to his sister, and be aiding and helping to them to the uttermost 
of his power, and to take heed that contrary to her will and direction, and the 
counsel and direction of my said overseers, he be not led and directed by evil 
counsel, or lewd or light company, to unthriftness and evil’ (P.C.C. Windsor 26). 
The son Thomas in 1590 purchased the stock of Thomas Greene’s shop in the 
High Pavement. * Dugdale Soc. v. 56. 
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faction; but afterwards, desiring his advice, he used ‘such 
honeyed words’ towards him ‘as might please the delicate taste 
ofasweet-eared and simple soul’.! Fisher’s critics were numerous 
and his language, if not unworthy sometimes of Shakespeare, 
wasnot conciliatory. At the request, however, of leading towns- 
men who knew his value, he accepted office again, and on Swear- 
ing Day, which was Sunday, 1 November, he went as usual with 
the company to St. Mary’s to hear a ‘very learned’ sermon on - 
‘the office of a good magistrate’ from the new vicar, presented 
by the Earl of Warwick, Master Martin Delane,? a preacher 
more learned in the tongues than profitable, as it proved, to his 
people.3 | 

Crane showed himself a good magistrate, undertaking the 
reformation of ‘things amiss’, beginning with ‘ale-house keepers 
and their haunters’, and tackling the thorny problem of the 
Assistants and their powers in the Corporation. For two years 
they had only been summoned for the election of the bailiff, 
and Fisher had been relieved by the absence of ‘such disordered 
persons of cankered natures’4 A conference took place on 
21 December. Robert Sheldon of the College, a lawyer, ‘uttered 
the griefs’ of the commoners, and put up written requests on 
their behalf. He wanted them to have the same powers as the 
burgesses of Stratford.s John Greene spoke out angrily, and as 
a kinsman of Alderman Shakespeare we will listen to what he 
said, and to John Fisher’s no less angry rejoinders. It makes a bit 
of Warwickshire dialogue on St. Thomas’ Day 1573: 

GREENE. Wheras you are not willing that we should be privy to the Burges 
Accompt, and say that it is long of ourselfes that we were not sithens callid; 
yt is not so, but long of you, that doo misuse us in woords whan we coome 
there, caling us by the names of undutifull subjects, rebelles and such like 
names, wheras the wors of us is as honest as any of you. 

FISHER. Stay there; comparrisons be odyous. 

GREENE. Nay, as honest as the best of you. 


FISHER. Nay, it becomith not youe to compare with the wors of us. 

GREENE. Yes, as the best of you. 

FISHER. It becometh youe of all worst to spek that; for my self, I wold be 
loth there were any nerenes of your honesty to myne, for you have excedid 
the bounds of honesty, as might wel appere when it was by your pilde hed. 


1 Black Book of Warwick, 98. 2 Ib. 103. 


* “Learned in the tongues, yet the people profit not.’ Puritan Survey of 1586. 
* Black Book of Warwick, 104. 5 Ib. 113. 
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GREENE. He is a lieng knave that saith so. 
FISHER. Then I say that the poks made youe to have a pillid head and beard. 
GREENE. Thow art a lieng knave. 


This was the ‘lie direct’, without an ‘if’. Fisher ‘held his peace’, 
and Greene said, ‘he is a lieng knave that so reportith of me’. 
The whole house was troubled, and at last they were both com- 
manded to silence. Further meetings were held, and on Christ- 
mas Eve it was agreed that the “Assistants’ should be twelve, 
and vote at the election of bailiff and Member of Parliament 
(Warwick sent two representatives, Stratford none), and on 
such matters as the bailiff and burgesses might decide. John 
Greene, against his will but at the expressed wish, not to say 
command, of the bailiff and burgesses, was included in the 
Twelve; and Fisher made- his apology. ‘Directing his speech 
to John Greene’ he said, ‘Iam, for mye own part, sorry if I have 
offendid you, and so doo pray you forgive me if I have so done; 
_ like as on the other side I utterly remit anything you have 
spoken or done against me.’ ‘Greene’s frank acceptance gives us, 
as it gave his hearers, pleasure: “Then spak John Grene and said, 
And I for my part doo forgive youe any thing done against me. 
Wherewith all the company semyd to be glad.’! 

An ally of John Greene was the Puritan Richard Brooke, 
tenant of the Temple Farm and Castle Mills, a man of means 
and influence, and the determined foe of the Fisher domination 
in the Warwick Corporation: on which ground, among others, 
he found favour at the Castle and at Kenilworth.3 His father, 
Master Thomas Brooke, was closely associated with St. Nicholas 
Church in its Protestantizing in the reign of Edward VI as 
purchaser of the ‘wax’ for candles, the ‘timber’ of the high 
altar and the rood-loft, service-books, ‘hillings’ (covers), and 
‘an old coffer’ (which probably held them).4 As “Burgess’ 
(chamberlain) of Warwick in 1553 Thomas presented, ‘with 

t Jb. 116. 


2 He possessed eight freeholds, two copyholds, and three leaseholds under the 
Earl of Warwick (see the Inguisitio p. m. of the Earl, 6 Oct. 1590: Exchequer 
Commission 2351). 

3 “Iwill teach you how to deal with a gentleman for a// your Corporation’ : Sir John 
Huband to Richard Townsend, 4 Aug. 1576 (Black Book of Warwick, 278, cf. 244). 

* Churchwardens’ Accounts, p. 5. He paid 125. for the lot, and on the restoration 
of the Mass he sold a Manual to the Churchwardens for 2s. 8d. After his death 
his widow sold them the rood-loft for 6s. 
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the consent of his Brethren in the Corporation’, a tree in the 
churchyard for the ‘making of the Holy Bread Seat’ (otherwise 
the Communion Table).! He died in 1556, and was buried in 
the church, after the custom, by night, by the light of torches.2 
His wife died in 1557 and was interred by his side.3 Richard 
Brooke makes his first appearance in the records for sums paid 
for their grave in 1558.4 Six years later he headed the list of 
the Twenty-Four ‘Assistants’ in the corporation,5 was pro- 
moted in 1565,6 with other Protestants, to the full member- 
ship, and immediately elected Bailiff in succession to John 
Fisher.?7 He was therefore chief magistrate of the borough on 
the occasion of the Queen’s visit in August 1566 (when Lucy 
was knighted at Charlecote). His interesting ‘Account’, with 
entries of charges incurred for her Majesty’s reception, was 
presented on 8 December. Allusions to him from time to time 
in the records are of a uniform character. He is associated with 
‘hot talk’, lawsuits, and rebelliousness. Yet we are hardly 
prepared for Fisher’s description of him in 1576 as ‘a man very 
troublous, deceitful and subtle’, and his wife as ‘meet for such 
a husband’, a ‘mischievous and malicious mate’. Brooke’s 
account of Fisher, we may believe, would hardly be compli- 
mentary. The wealthy miller and money-lender, we may also 
believe, was greedy and grasping, even for a Protestant, after 
Church property and its revenues. He laid claim to the lease 
of the Myton tithes, which had been granted by the corporation 
to one John Ray. When the corporation intervened on Ray’s 
behalf; Brooke showed extraordinary ability in defending his 
case, and tried Fisher’s patience and knowledge of the law to the 
utmost. Brooke’s servants were arrested for gathering in the 
tithe-hay on 18 July 1576. His ‘son-in-law’ (step-son), Thomas 
Oldenall, servant of Sir John Huband, appealed to his master, 
who was steward to the Earls of Warwick and Leicester. A con- 
ference took place at Warwick on the 21st, whereat Sir John, 
finding that his word was not gospel, declared with some heat: 


‘I remember that Sir George Throkmorton in his tyme, when he heard 
of controversy betwene his neighbors, woold call the matter before him; 


1 Churchwardens’ Accounts, p. 11. 2 Ib. p. 18. 3 Ib. p. 21. 


4 Ib. pp. 23, 25. 5 Black Book of Warwick, 10-13. 6 Ib. 6f. 
7 Ib, 281, 425. 
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and what order he took in any matter, his woord stood, and none of the 
parties woold or durst break any jote of it.’ “But in that tyme their were not 
so many lawyers, nor the lawe so knowen, but now ecuery Raskall will tak 
uppon to knowe the law aswell as the best gentleman, and will not be 
ruled but at his owne pleasure.’? 


On Brooke’s motion it was agreed that Master Greene of the 
Crown should gather the hay into the Tithe Barn pending an 
order from the Master of the Requests. At a further conference 
on 4 August at Kenilworth Sir John Huband, according to 
Fisher, showed himself not a little favourable to “Master Brooke, 
his friend’, and no lover of the corporation of Warwick.? 

At Michaelmas Greene was elected bailiff. The responsibility 
of his office involved him speedily in severe measures against 
Brooke. A decree of the Court of Requests of 7 November 
made over the.tithe hay and corn to Ray. On or about the 
16th it was claimed by the Under-sheriff, Master John Linacres, 
for a creditor of Brooke, who was no less a person than Sir John 
Throgmorton. So Brooke cleverly shifted his ground. His 
servants, in the name of the Under-sheriff, seized and occupied the 
tithe barn. On the 26th Greene received a sharp injunction from 
the Court of Requests to execute their order of the 7th. Next 
day there was a memorable siege of the barn. Tactfully, and 
with evident good humour, notwithstanding the dour temper 
of the narrator, John Fisher (who was in evidence to see every 
legal formality and propriety observed), Master Greene con- 
ductedthe operations. He sent the constable and ‘third-borough’ 
of the Myton ward to inquire who was in the barn. Denied this 
information, he summoned all the constables of Warwick, 
every one with a man of his ward ‘well-weaponed’; and accom- 
panied by these, and the whole body of the principal burgesses, 
he crossed the bridge (leaving a post to keep it against ‘rash 
heads’ who might follow them) and marched to the scene of 
battle. ‘Knocking at the gates softely with his white staffe’, he 
asked who was there; and ‘by and by comith Rycharde Brookes 
Tanner’ (a kinsman of his namesake) “and James Richerdson, 
with their bowes bent, and arrowes or boltes in theire bowes’. 
Said Master Bailiff, “Open the dores and suffer us to come in! 


t Ib. 248 f. 2 Tb. 270-80. 
3 The old bridge by the Castle. 
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Naye, say they, ‘for we are apoyntid to kepe possession here 
and so will we doo. Who apoyntid you so to doo? saith Master 
Bailif. That did Master Sheriff, said they’ . . . ‘Said Master 
Balief, But I have here the Quene’s comission. . . . Therewith 
steppith into the fflore Thomas Oldenall and George Fulshurst, 
brother-in-lawe to the said Brookes, either of them having a 
qualiver or harquebuz in their handes, and matches burnyng’. 
Undeterred Master Bailiff proceeded to read the Queen’s process 
verbatim. Say Oldenall and Fulshurst, ‘We will dye before wee 
leave . . . and he that offreth to come in shall dye for yt! .. . 
With thes and many such frivolose aunsweres the tyme was 
spent, more than half an howre’. Then Master Bailiff, and ‘the 
Steward or Town Clerk’ (Fisher), and the Serjeants-at-the-mace, _ 
‘approching nere the dore, proclamacion was made, after three 
noyces or oyes: Master Bailief . . . being Justice of Pece . . . ac- 
companyed with the constables and other officers . . . dooth, 
in the Quene’s Majesty’s name, straitly charge and comaund 
all . . . persons unlaufully assemblid within this tuith barn to 
laye away their armoure, weapones, forse and furnyture, and 
quietly and peaceably to depart . . . without further ryott . . . 
as they will aunswer their doings and avoide the peril provided. 
God save the Quene!’ 

“Wee care not,’ was the reply, ‘wee are determyned, you come 
not here.’ Master Bailiff ‘forbare to execute any force more than 
an howre and a quarter after proclamacion; in which meane 
tyme hee and the wyser sort travellid about the barne, speaking 
to the ryoters: who showed themselves to the nomber of ten, 
in warlik maner at dyvers loopeholes’. The barn was a timber- 
frame building of ‘loam! and rods’, like most of the houses in 
Warwick and Stratford. Two fire-hooks and other great poles 
being fetched, they in the barn, thinking to terrify the Bailiff 
and his company, ‘dischargid a qualiver, and shott out some 
arrowes and boltes: but yet in such maner as hurt no man, 
God be thankid! But whan the crack of the goonne was hearde, 
and the comon sort willed to set their handes to the hookes and 
poles, most men very willingly showed their goodwilles, and 
so the hookes were hoised2.to the barne doores, the poles shoved 
against the walles, the stakes beat down the lome and roddes . . . 


* For loam see Mid. N. D, 1u. i. 70, V. i. 162. 2 Rich. III, ww. iv. 529. 
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And they within shott out sheff arrowes and boltes good plenty, 
wherwith they did hurt some assalants but not greatly; others 
within, with long piked staves, thrust at such as came neare the 
walles, and others within with long rapiers and swoords and 
one buckler cast many pricks and thrusts, and some within 
having forrest billes strake at them without fiercely, and threwe 
great pible stones at the asalants. All which force they without 
defendid as they might . . . and so well behavid themselves that 
after a quarter of an houres conflict the ryoters cryed out and 
desyred to holde. And so being overmatched, they were content 
to leave the place, andresort to their refuges, part to andthorough 
John Jeffreys house, the rest to Richard Brooks’, who all this 
while was conspicuous by his absence, ‘and there were recevid 
of Mary his mischievous and malicious mate’.! 

Little injury was done, three of the assailants were hit, and 
Fisher received a blow on the thumb—but that the rioters were 
allowed to go unpunished to their ‘refuges’ is evidence of the 
influence in the neighbourhood of Master Brooke and his friend, 
whom we meet now for the first time, Master Jeffereys. The 
latter, a lawyer and clerk of the peace, lived at Wolverton near 
Snitterfield, and was Master Brooke’s ‘nearest neighbour’, and 
‘every day walked in his grounds’.2 Ten years later Jeffereys 
succeeded Henry Rogers as steward and town clerk of Stratford. 

With Jeffereys we must associate his rector of Wolverton, 
Clement Walford, an Oxford scholar (from St. Alban Hall) 
presented to the living in 1575 by the widow of Clement 
Throgmorton of Haseley, mother of Job Throgmorton the 
‘Martinist’. He was a “preacher and learned’, in the judgement 
of the severe puritan ‘surveyor’ of 1586, ‘and daily profiting 
and increasing in knowledge.’3 Job Throgmorton sold the 
manor of Wolverton to Thomas-Staunton of Longbridge near 
Warwick, the father of Judith Sadler. Fisher speaks of Master 
Brooke’s wealth—‘not so few as 600 sheep, on the back side 
of his house, 20 kine besides oxen and horses, the lease of the 
tithes of Harbury, the lease of the mills of Barford, the lease of 
his farm of the Temple’, and other wealth concealed.4 He 


1 Black Book of Warwick, 286-96. 2 Ib. 303 f. 
3 The Survey of the Ministry (Dugdale Soc. x. 3). 
4 Black Book of Warnick, 297. 
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claimed the tithes of Snitterfield, in addition to those of Myton, 
and in pursuance of his right he came into collision with Master 
Robert Sheldon, and into alliance with Alderman Shakespeare’s 
brother, Henry Shakespeare of Ingon. 


§ 21. HENRY SHAKESPEARE OF INGON 


ow and again we get a glimpse of the Poet’s uncle ‘Harry’. 
Nee probably settled at Ingon on the death of his father, and 
the occupation of his father’s late holding at Snitterfield by the 
Webbes, in 1561. Ingon is in the parish of Hampton Lucy, 
some two miles from Stratford. Henry Shakespeare rented 
land at Snitterfield, including the fields still called Red Hill and 
Burman, near the Church, on the right hand of the road to 
Luscombe. In 1580 the harvest of this land was ten wainloads 
of wheat, monge-corn, and rye, ten of oats and barley, and ten 
of peas, of the value of 15s. or 16s., 9s. or 10s., and 7s. or 8s. a 
load respectively. The home at Ingon was about two miles 
from Snitterfield Church, and about one mile from Hampton 
Lucy Church. Joan Shakespeare, of whom we hear, if she were 
Henry Shakespeare’s sister, may have lived with him before 
and after his marriage with one Margaret. They all died in 
1596-7. 

Henry Shakespeare witnessed the will, of which his brother 
John was overseer, of Alexander Webbe on 15 April 1573. This 
was in his, and John Shakespeare’s, old home at Snitterfield; 
whither came, soon after, anew master, Edward Cornwall, who 
married Alexander Webbe’s widow, Margaret née Arden, sister 
to Mistress John Shakespeare. Henry Shakespeare fell out with 
Edward Cornwall, and drew blood on him one day in 1574. 
They were fined for this fray, on 12 October, Shakespeare 3s. 4d., 
Cornwall 2s. Shakespeare did not attend the Court to answer 
the charge.! 

Years pass, and we hear nothing of the Poet’s uncle until the 
early eighties, when he was excommunicated for not paying his 
tithes, and fined for breach of the Statute of Caps. 

The matter of the tithe associates him with Master Brooke. 
There was litigation after the riot in Myton Barn between 

* Halliwell-Phillipps, Oxtlines, ii. 209. 
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Brooke and the Warwick corporation. He was by no means 
worsted by Fisher. On 7 December 1578 he was elected a 
churchwarden of St. Nicholas.1 Thomas Staunton of Long- 
bridge was his ‘great friend’, Job Throgmorton of Haseley was 
his ‘familiar’.3 Staunton had courage, not to say audacity: a 
quality then common among landlords, especially the new pro- 
prietors. On the land he had purchased from Job Throgmorton, 
he ventured to remove a mark, set up by Job’s father, dividing 
it from the Tithe Acre in Barford Meadow, the property of 
the Warwick corporation. Master Clement Throgmorton, he 
declared, might part with his own, but he was of a mind to 
have what was his. Fisher replied that Master Throgmorton, 
surveyor-general of the Queen’s lands in Warwickshire, with 
sufficient information, by books of survey and other ancient 
records, to know how far his own stretched, and ‘known to have 
4 will to hold his own’, was not the man to erect ‘a merestone’ 
with prejudice to himself. In vain they debated the point on a 
summer's day upon the spot, with help of ‘the common pole 
of Longbridge’, fetched for the purpose.* 

Master John Greene was closer than ever in friendship with 
Brooke after the Myton riot. Fisher notes in his ‘Book’, in 
Latin, on 24 January 1581, ‘Johannes Grene invenit consilio cum 
Ricardo Brookes et hoc in secretissimo modo.’ 

Next day he writes, ‘Brookes et Grene, cum aliis eorum consortii, 
inceperunt consilium in domo Grene mane die Mercurij. Again, 
‘Grene et Brookes multis suis solicitacionibus persuadebant tam 
inferiores quam diversos superiorum Burgensium.’> 

This was a matter of the refusal of the Corporation to sanction 
a lease of Budbrooke to a party of the name of Warner. Nor 
was John Jeffereys® less attached to the turbulent Brooke. He 
assisted him to escape arrest after the Myton riot by obtain- 
ing against him (in collusion with him, the Undersheriff and 


1 Accounts, p. Gt. 2 Black Book of Warwick, 304. 3 Ib. 397- 

4 Ib. 362-6. 

5 The Book of John Fisher, 35-7 (‘John Grene entered into consultation with 
Richard Brookes and herein in the most secret fashion’. “Brookes and Grene, 
with others of their fraternity, took counsel in Grene’s house’, the Crown, 
‘on Wednesday morning’. ‘Grene and Brookes, with their many solicitations, 
persuaded the lower as well as certain of the upper class of Burgesses’). 

6 Qui interturbat omnia (who upsets everything), Black Book of Warwick, 301. 
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Staunton) a writ of execution for £200 on the tithes of Myton 
and Snitterfield. Brooke claimed the tithes of Snitterfield prob- 
ably as security for a loan to Robert Sheldon, and showed the 
same tenacity as in the case of Myton. 

‘He hath been a breeder’, says Fisher, ‘of many troubles, and procurer of 
great outrages, and therefor hath and yet doth maintain and sustain divers 
masterless men, brawlers and fighters, encouraging them to make quarrels, 
frays and bloodshed, as well within the liberties of this borough (of War- 
wick), as, for example, in Myton against John Ray, as in other places, as in 
the Fields of Snitterfield against Robert Sheldon and others, to the hazard 
of some of their lives. 2 

Would that Fisher had told, in his offended, circumstantial 
fashion, of the riotous doings at Snitterfield! We should have 
heard something of Henry Shakespeare, who was an instrument 
of Brooke’s in the proceedings. He refused to pay his tithe to 
Master Sheldon and Master Beaufort; and when examined for 
this refusal, on 22 November 1580, he deposed that he ‘com- 
pounded with Master Richard Brookes of Warwick for the said 
moiety, who, he did believe, was owner thereof.’3 The plea 
failed (whence we may assume that Brooke and Jeffereys were 
unsuccessful in their device), for Henry Shakespeare was excom- 
municated in Snitterfield Church on Sunday 5 November 1581, 
and pronounced contumax the following 22 May 1582.4 

On 10 June, however, which was Trinity Sunday, the curate 
of Hampton Lucy (in the absence of the non-resident rector and 
friend of Sir Thomas Lucy, Thomas Wilson, Dean of Worces- 
ter) christened Harry Shakespeare’s first-born child, a daughter, 
Lettice. Eight days later Master Brooke was expelled by his 
fellow principal burgesses from the Warwick Corporation. 

“Be it remembered’, runs the minute in the Black Book, ‘that this 18th 
day of June 1582 . . . upon great and urgent causes, by information made of 
the misdemeanour of Richard Brookes . . . it is agreed . . . that the said 
Richard . . . shall be from henceforth none of the said Corporation, but 


is by the voices and deeds of these undernamed and undersubscribed, 
denounced, declared and put out of their fellowship . . . Thomas Powell, 


Black Book of Warwick, 302-5. 

3 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 209. 

* Ib. 210f. The ordeal cannot have been severe. In the latter case the 
verdict was pronounced by Thomas Robinson, vicar of Hampton-in-Arden 


(not to be confused with Hampton Lucy), who was himself a non-subscriber 
until threatened with deprivation, (Survey of 1586.) 


2 Ib. 372. 
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Bailiff; Richard Fisher; Richard Townsend, John Fisher, William Freckel- 
ton, Humfrey Crane, John Ridgeley, Robert Phillips, Thomas Jenks, John 
Dyche, Robert Sheldon.”! 


Only one name is missing, that of the kinsman of Alderman 
John Shakespeare of Stratford and Henry Shakespeare of Ingon, 
Master John Greene of the Crown. 

Among the ‘special causes’ of this decision, besides the riots 
at Myton and Snitterfield, are the following offences: 


He hath not come to his parish-church every Sunday at times of divine 

` service and sermons, but hath absented himself very often a month and more 

together; and many times being at or about home in the service and sermon 

times, hath frequented such company as have not resorted to the church nor 

come at sermons nor received the sacrament in many years together, where- 
by some doubts have and do rise of his Religion. 

When the said Brooke hath come to any conference by the appointment 
of the Bailiff, he hath many times come in garments unseemly for the time 
and place, as sometimes in a cloak and other undecent apparel of light or 
whitish colour,? betokening him rather to be a miller than a magistrate. 

His subtle shifts for keeping of his own body out of arrest, lying many 
months both at London abroad, and at home in his own house, secretly 
under the guard of the Undersheriff of Middlesex, to defraud his creditors; 
his procuring and prosecuting of suits in the high court of Star Chamber 
against honest neighbours doing their duties in assisting officers in the execu- 
tion of their commission; his denying and renouncing of his title to the tithes 
of Myton, entitling Thomas Oldenall to the same; . . . his cunning device, 
as it is thought, in making a deed of gift of all his goods and chattels to his 
secret friends, and his faithless promise to Sir Thomas Lucy and Sir John 
Huband to stand to the judgment of the Lord Dyer and Master Justice 
Meade touching the validity of his lease of Myton tithes and yet, in the 
mean season or before that promise was made, he had conveyed his title 


thereof to John Jeffreys. 3 


Here, in the immediate neighbourhood of Stratford, and in 
the circle of his acquaintance and kinship, in an aggravated and 
offensive form, are the methods we have independent and strong 
reasons to attribute to a better man, absenteeism from church, 
and ‘subtle shifts’ for keeping his body out of arrest, ‘defrauding’, 


or at least defying, ‘his creditors’, ‘renouncing and conveying his 


1 Black Book of Warnick, 367. 

2 He ought to have worn his gown, of ‘black-cloth faced with some seemly 
lining or fur’. 

3 Ib. 371-5. He seems to have indulged, moreover, in Falstaffian English, 
‘gorbellied chorls’, ‘gouty wretches’, ‘crafty knaves’. Cf. r Hen. IV, 11. ii. 93 f.: 
‘gorbellied knaves’, ‘fat chuffs’. 
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titles’, and ‘making a deed of gift’ of his property to ‘secret 
friends’. The difference between Master Brooke, miller and 
yeoman of Warwick, and Master John Shakespeare, glover 
and yeoman of Stratford, in the years of Whitgift’s episcopate 
and persecution in Warwickshire, is this, that the foretime bailiff 
of Warwick forfeited the respect of his colleagues,! while the 
late bailiff of Stratford retained it to the last. | 

The further mark of contumacy in Henry Shakespeare, and 
of his connexion with a contumacious stock, is the fine of 8d. 
incurred by him at the Court Leet in Snitterfield on 25 October 
1583, for not having and wearing caps on Sundays and Holy 
Days to the Church, according to the form of the statute’.2 ‘This 
protectionist enactment of 1571, for the encouragement of the 
declining craft of cappers, was resented by many Puritans as an 
invasion of personal liberty, especially in the matter of worship. 
In Stratford in 1576 the bailiff, Richard Hill, compounded with 
an informer for breaches of the statute by payment of Ios. 8d. 
out of the Borough-purse, and we have not the names of 
offenders.3 In Warwick on 9 November 1586 Thomas Greene 
‘the elder’ was presented for that he “doth not wear a cap on 
the Sundays and holy days but weareth a hat’, and Thomas 
Greene ‘the younger’, William Shakespeare’s ‘cousin’, ‘for the 
same default’.4 


§ 22. ROBERT DEBDALE 


T these days of persecution and ‘contumacy’ belongs the 
martyrdomof RobertDebdale. His parentslivedat Shottery, 
neighbours of the Hathaways, Richardsons, Sandells, Burmans, 
Paces, and related, by the marriage of their eldest daughter, to 
the last four of these families. Closely interconnected by mar- 
riage, the village was sharply divided in religion. The Debdales 
and at least one household of Burmans were Catholics. John 
Debdale and his wife, Margaret, had seven children or more, 
of whom four were living in 1580: Robert, Anne (Agnes), 
married in 1578 to John Pace, Richard, a youth of eighteen, and 


I! In justice to Brooke, however, we must remember that we know him almost 
entirely in the pages of his enemy. 
2 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 211. 


3 Dugdale Soc. iii. 117 and note. + Book of Jobn Fisher, 155. 
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Joan aged fourteen years. Robert seems to have gone to the 
Stratford Grammar School, and come under the influence (as 
did Shakespeare in a lesser degree) of Simon Hunt. When 
Hunt turned Romanist in 1575 and went to Douai, he probably 
took Debdale with him. They must have been in the “Holy 
City’ together in 1578-9, whence Debdale arrived at Rheims 
College in December 1579, with intention of becoming a mis- 
sionary in England. It was the time of “Monsieur’, when 
Catholic hopes ran high, and not afew young Englishmen, with 
the Pope’s blessing, risked everything to bring the Old Country 
to the Old Faith—including the gifted Campion, well known 
in the neighbourhood of Stratford (friend of the Earl of Lei- 
cester, of Richard Cheyney of Halford, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, and William Catesby of Bushwood), and Thomas 
Cottam, younger brother (as it would appear) of John Cottam, 
the Schoolmaster of Stratford im the troubled years 1579-82. 
Thomas Cottam, like his brother a graduate of Oxford,! was 
at Rheims with Debdale, and ón his departure for England on 
5 June 1580 he brought a letter from Debdale with religious 
gifts for his people at Shottery. He was arrested and thrown 
into the Tower, and Debdale’s letter was confiscated, and thus 
preserved. For its own sake, and as written by an old pupil and 
contemporary of Shakespeare’s School (as we have reasonably 
concluded), it deserves to be given in full: 


After most humble and, dutiful wise right well-beloved parents, I have 
me commended unto you, desiring of you your daily blessing, trusting in 
God that you are also in healthe, with my brothers and sisters. 

The cause of my writing unto you is to let you understand that I am in 
health, commending unto you my especial friend, Master Cottam, who hath 
been unto me the two half of my life. I cannot sufficiently commend unto 
you his loving kindness showed and bestowed upon me. Wherefore I 
beseech you to take counsel of him in matters of great weight. 

I have sent unto you certain tokens, to be divided amongst you: a gilt 
crucifix and medal unto my father, and the pair of beads unto my sister 
Joan, the other pair of beads unto my mother, the silver Roman piece of 
coin unto my sister Agnes, and the other piece of French coin unto my 


1 Cottam, John, sup. for B.A. 8 May 1566, adm. 19 June (Register, i. 262), 
Cottam, Thomas, sup. for B.A. 22 Mar. 1568-9, adm. 23 Mar., dat. in Lent, lic. for 
M.A. 11 July, 1572, inc. 14 July—of Brasenose (Ib. 274). Wood says that 
Thomas was a ‘Lancashire man born’, and taught in a grammar school in 
London before going to Rome (Fas#i, i. 181). 
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brother Richard, the two strings of grains! to be divided amongst you. I 
have sent unto my brother John Pace the piece of French coin wrapped by 
itself. 

Thus briefly I cease to trouble you any further, desiring Almighty God 
to preserve you in long life and prosperity, and send us a merry meeting. 
Fare you well. The fourth day of June, from Rheims. Your obedient son, 
Robert Debdale.? 


Debdale followed his friend from Rheims on 22 June and met 
with the same fate.3 He had been in the Gatehouse at West- 
minster for more than a year when his father, hearing of his 
misfortune, sent him a letter (which unhappily is not preserved) 
with ‘two cheeses, a loaf of bread, and five shillings in money’, 
which were delivered at the Gatehouse on 3 November 1581 
by William Greenway the Stratford carrier, neighbour to the 
Shakespeares in Henley Street.4 Cottam was hanged at Tyburn, 
with others who denied the Queen’s supremacy, on 30 May 
1582.5 Efforts were made to save Debdale, and on 20 September 
he was discharged by an order from the Lord Treasurer Burgh- 
ley. Debdale then may have been at home for a ‘merry meeting’ 
about the time of Shakespeare’s marriage with Anne Hathaway. 
John Cottam’s sojourn in Stratford did not long survive his 
brother’s death as ‘a traitor’. He was evidently suspect, and at 
Michaelmas, or in November 1582, was succeeded by that 
exemplary Puritan, Master Alexander Aspinall. 

Four years later, at the time of the Babington conspiracy, 
poor Debdale was again imprisoned, and after trial as a seminary 
priest and practiser of magic,® was executed. In a letter of 21 
December 1586 from London, Robert. Southwell, the Jesuit 
poet, wrote to Acquaviva: 


Coronam gloriae sane feliciter obtinuerunt Pater Johannes Lous, Debdallus et 
Adamus sacerdotes, qui hic constantissime martyrium obierunt.7 


1 Beads of a rosary. Q.E.D. 

2 S.P. Dom. Eliz. clxxix. 4. 3 Ib. cl. 65. 

* Ib. cxlix. 31, 35. : 5 Wood, Fasti, i. 102. 

6 Not an unfrequent charge against Romanist priests and ‘ministers’ suspected 
of ‘popery’. In the Survey of the Ministry of 1586 (Dugdale Soc. x.) the vicar of 
Packwood, Hugh Bate, is described as ‘an old priest and a massmonger, and, 
as it is thought, a Sorcerer’; and the rector of Oldbarrow, Geoffrey Heath, is 
blamed for being ‘popish’ and using ‘incantation’ (or ‘enchantment’?) ‘to play 
after a sort the reconciler amongst the simple’. 

7 Grene, Collectanea, ii. 508. 
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The Hathaways of Hewland E 83 
§ 23. SHAKESPEARE’S MARRIAGE 


HAKESPEARE, like Browning, married a wife considerably 
older than himself. A love-sick youth in Twelfth Night, 


Unstaid and skittish in all motions else,! 


who never knows his own mind, saying one thing one moment 
and the opposite the next,? to whom the Jester remarks, 

The tailor make thy doublet of changeable taffeta, for thy mind is a very 
opal; 
and who marries in the end a different woman from ‘the constant 
image’ of his ‘beloved’, pronounces the oracular opinion that a 
woman should take 

An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 

So sways she level in her husband's heart.5 
This is the dramatist’s way of saying that the opinion (which 
touched himself) is hardly a profound one. At nineteen he stood 
head and shoulders above young men of his age (his comrades 
Richard Quyney and Richard Field were his seniors) and was 
ready for a wife of graver years. 

This wife was Anne Hathaway, alias Gardner, daughter of 
the Richard Hathaway, alias Gardner, to whom Alderman Shake- 
speare stood surety in 1566. Her grandfather, John Hathaway, 
alias Gardner, was a prominent man in the parish, serving as 
beadle, constable, affeeror and one of the ‘Twelve Men’ of Old 
Stratford.6 We hear of him as an ‘able’ (substantial) yeoman 
and an archer in 1536-7.7 He was assessed on £10 in goods in 
1549, and was living at Hewland Farm in Shottery (which he 
had leased in 1543) in October 1556:8 in which year, before 
6 August, Anne was born.° Her birthplace, we may assume, was 
Hewland, whither, according to custom, her father would bring 
his wife to share the parental home. Richard Hathaway married 
twice. By his first wife, who may have come from Temple 


I īm. iv. 18. 2 1r. iv. 33-6 and 96-9. 
3 Ib. 36£., 32. 4 Ib. 19 f. 5 Ib. 30-2. 
_6 Views of Frankpledge, Old Stratford, 1520-48. 
7 Certificate of Commissioners concerning Musters, 28 Hen. VIII. 
8 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outines, ii. 190. 
9 She was 67 on the day of her death, 6 Aug. 1623. The register of baptisms 
begins 25 Mar. 1558. 
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Grafton, he was the father of Anne, Bartholomew, and Catherine. 
Catherine was baptized in the parish church on 22 October 1563.1 
The mother died soon afterwards, and was succeeded as mistress 
of Hewland by the second wife, Joan, whose daughter, Joan, was 
baptized on 9 May 1566. This child died in 1572. Other children 
of the second wife were born in 1569, 1575, 1577, 1578.2 Anne’s 
place in the home, then, until her father’s death in 1581, was that 
of an eldest daughter, with a brother a year or two younger than 
herself, a sister seven years younger than herself, and step- 
brothers and a step-sister who were children when she was 
grown up. She was 25 at the making of her father’s will on 
1 September 1581,3 and apparently betrothed, with her father’s 
approval, to young Shakespeare. He left her £6 13s. 4d. ‘to be 
paid unto her at the day of her marriage’. He bequeathed the 
same sum, in the same terms, to Catherine, who was nearly 18 
and apparently also betrothed. To Margaret, who was 9 years 
old, he left the same sum ‘to be paid unto her at the age of 
seventeen’. His bequest to Bartholomew is what we might 
expect in a double, and not altogether united, household: 

Item my will is (with the consent of Joan my wife) that my eldest son 
shall have the use, commodity and profit of one half yard-land, to be tilled, 
mucked and sowed at the charges of Joan my wife, he only finding seed, 
during the natural life or widowhood of the same Joan my wife, to be 
severed from the other of my land. And my will is that he, the same 
Bartholomew, shall be a guide to my said wife in her husbandry, and also 
a comfort unto his brethren and sisters to his power. Provided always that 
if the said Joan my wife shall at any time or times at after my decease go about 
to disannul or to take away from my said son the foresaid half yard land, 


then the said Joan shall give unto my said son within one year after such 
denial the sum of Forty Pounds. 


He was buried on 7 September. Bartholomew married less than 
three months afterwards, on.25. November, Isabella Hancocks 
of Tredington, and lived for a year or two at Tysoe.4 Anne 
apparently went to live, with her mother’s people, at Temple 
Grafton, and married William Shakespeare on 30 November or 
1 December 1582. 

Brother and sister were of the ‘godly’. For generations their 
family was closely connected with the parish church. Bartho- 


I See Dugdale Soc. v. 88, note 2. 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 86-90. 
* We find him here, husbandman, in April 1583. 
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lomew prospered, was an Elder, and from 1605 to 1609 church- — 
warden, and in 1610, probably with assistance from the Poet, 
he purchased his own and Anne’s old home, Hewland Farm. 
_ His eldest son, Richard (born c. 1582 not at Shottery),! became 
churchwarden (1616-17) and ‘gentleman’, and his younger 
sons, John and Edmund, lived to be churchwardens in successive 
years (1634-5 and 1635-6). His will is puritan in sentiment 
(16 September 1621): 


I bequeath my soul to the hands of Almighty God my maker, and by 
faith in the merits and passion of His Son, Jesus Christ, I believe and-hope to 
be saved; and my body to the earth from whence it came, to be buried in 
the Christian burial? of the parish-church of Old Stratford, hoping to arise 
at the Latter Day and to receive the reward of His elect.3 


. He was buried in the church, on 20 October 1624,4 where his 
sister had been interred fifteen months previously by the side 
of her illustrious husband. 

Mistress Shakespeare was of the same religious temper. Her ` 
daughter’s well-known piety (“Wise to salvation was good 
Mistress Hall’)5 was inherited. Susanna’s grief for her mother’s 

death is religious: 


Quam mallem amoveat lapidem bonus angelus orem 
Exeat, ut Christi corpus, imago tua!® 


Mistress Shakespeare entertained at New Place in 1614 a preacher 
of one of the Sermons at the Chapel before the bailiff and 
his brethren. She acted as sponsor, no doubt, at the baptism of 
her brother Bartholomew’s daughter, Anne, on 14 January 
1584, and probably at the baptism of Anne, daughter to her 
neighbour, Mistress Parsons in Wood Street, on 14 March 1585, 
as at the baptism of Anne, daughter to her friend, Richard 
Quyney’s wife in High Street, on 5 January 1592.7 There is 


1 He was not baptized at Stratford. 2 p. 149. 

3 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 196. 

4 Register, p. 107. The receipt of the fee (6s. 8d.) for his interment within the 
church was acknowledged in the Churchwardens’ Account of 4 May 1625. 

5 Inscription on her grave. Cf. 2 Tim. iii. 15: “Thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures of a child, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation. The in- 
ference is that she was brought up on the Bible. 

6 Inscription on her grave: ‘How rather would I entreat the Good Angel to 
remove the stone, that thine Image, like Christ’s Body, might come forth!’ 

7 Register, pp. 37, 39, 51. Fripp, Master Richard Quyney, pp. 40 £., 53 £. 
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evidence of friendship between herself and her father’s old 
shepherd, Thomas Whittington, who entrusted to her 4os. of 
his savings as a gift for the poor of Stratford.! Once, we may 
believe, we see the Poet’s wife vividly—in the figure of the 
distracted mother in King John (m. iv. 93-7): 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 


King John was almost certainly Shakespeare’s first play after the 
death of his boy in August 1596. But the resemblance between 
Anne Shakespeare and ‘Constance’ is only fora moment. Godly, 
quiet, clinging, frail, is our thought of the great Poet’s helpmate, 
pious like her daughter, silent like Virgilia (‘my gracious 
silence’),2 wifely as his best-loved heroines are (Perdita and 
Imogen above the rest), delicate (the mother of only three 
children that lived, and only two who survived her),3 infirm 
in March 1616 when he added to his will the affectionate little 
bequest of the ‘second-best bed with its furniture’,4 to ensure 
her possession of the four-poster and chamber which they had 
shared in New Place. 

These facts and probabilities throw light on their marriage. 
He was eighteen in April 1582—the age at which his cousins at 
Snitterfield, Robert and Edward: Webbe, were entitled by their 
father’s will (of which Alderman Shakespeare was the overseer) 
to their portions.5 The summer following, about the time of 
the probate of her father’s will (9 July 1582), he and Anne 
co-habited, as young couples not unfrequently did, between 


I See his Will, 25 Mar. 1601. ' 

2 Cor. 11. i. 192. Cf. Cordelia, K. Lear, v. iii. 272: ‘Her voice was ever soft, 
ee low, an excellent thing in woman’ (tenui sic ait ipsa sono: Ovid, Fasti, 
ii; 743). 

3 Her eldest daughter had but one child, and this grand-daughter had none. 
The second daughter, Judith, had only three children, of whom the first died in 
infancy, the second and third in their youth. 

+ Silly nonsense has been written about this term, ‘second-best bed’, which 
may be found in other wills of this period. 

5 See Alexander Webbe’s Will, 15 Apr. 1573, Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 


407 f. Thomas Lucy came of age at eighteen and entitled to lands settled upon 
him by his father, on 24 Apr. 1550. 
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betrothal, which legitimized children, and marriage, which 
entitled to dowry. They were intimate as were others of their 
class (such as George Badger of Henley Street! and Alice Court 
in 15782 and Robert Young and Margery Field, sister of Richard, 
in 1586),3 and even of the Court (like Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Mistress Elizabeth Throgmorton in 1592,4 and the Earl of 
Southampton and Mistress Elizabeth Vernon in 1598),5 whose 
love was both passionate and unchangeable.® 

We cannot doubt Shakespeare’s romantic passion for his 
‘Queen of curds and cream’.7 He describes lovingly her home, 
unmistakably, twenty years after courting: 


West of this place down in the neighbour bottom; 
The rank of osiers by the murmuring stream 
Left on your right hand brings you to the place.® 


He speaks reverently and glowingly of ‘wedlock’—‘holy wed- 


I p. 50. 

2 They were married 3 Nov. 1578, and their child was baptized 12 June 1579. 

3 Married 16 Oct. 1586. Their child was baptized 10 May 1587. 

4 They were both in the Tower for ‘a marriage’ unapproved by the Queen 
in July 1592, and the lady was called ‘Mistress Throgmorton’, not ‘Lady Raleigh’? 
(Edwards, 1-137 f.). 

5 Rowland White to Sir Robert Sidney 14, 19 Jan. (the ‘Mistress’ here is the 
Royal Mistress, the Queen), 1, 2, 12 Feb.; John Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton 
30 Aug.; Sir Robert Cecil to Southampton 3 Sept. See p. 474. 

6 In 1603 Shakespeare sympathized with Claudio in face of puritan censure: 

She is fast my wife, 

Save that we do denunciation lack 

Of outward order. (Meas. for M. 1. ii. 151-3.) 
But less than ten years. later, after experience of the indulgence and vice of the 
Jacobean Court, he took the puritan view, at least in addressing courtiers, warn- 
ing Ferdinand on his betrothal with Miranda in the mouth of the puritan Prospero: 

If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 

All sanctimonious ceremonies may 

With full and holy rite be ministered, 

No sweet aspersion shall the Heavens let fall 

To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 

Sour-eyed disdain and discord shall bestrew 

The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 

That you shall hate it both: therefore take heed 

As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. (Temp. tv. i. 15-23.) 

7 Wint. T. Iv. iv. 161. 

8 As You L. It, rv. iii. 79-81; The theory of a mesalliance and an enforced 
marriage (Lee, Life, pp. 27-31), based on supposed irregularities in the Poet’s 
marriage-bond, has nothing to commend it. The irregularities do not exist. 
See Dugdale Soc. v. 111-12. 
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lock’, ‘high wedlock’, and ‘happy wedlock hours’.! Hymen 
with him is an honoured and a welcome guest.2 Marriage 
is a ‘consummation’ devoutly to be wished. Throughout his 
writings it is a natural, blissful state of mind and body which 
lewd love does not know. None has spoken more frankly or 
justly of the honest joys of “board and bed’: 

I loved the maid I married; never man 

Sigh’d truer breath; but that I see thee here, 


Thou noble thing, more dances my rapt heart 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 


Bestride my threshold; 
and 
O let me clip ye 
In arms as sound as when I woo’d, in heart 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done 
And tapers burn’d to bedward!3 
and 
; like bride and groom 
Devesting them for bed; 
and 
5 I will be 
A bridegroom in my death, and run into’t 
As to a lover's bed;5 
again 


Leap to these arms, untalk’d of and unseen: 
Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties;® 


once more, 


Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain’d 
And pray d me oft forbearance; did it with 
A pudency so rosy the sweet view.on’t 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn.7 


3 Hen. VI, u. iii. 243; As You L. It, v. iv. 150; Mer. of Ven. V. i. 32. 
As You L. It, v. iv. 147-52: 


N m 


Wedding is great Juno’s crown: 
O blessed bond of board and bed! 
"Tis Hymen peoples every town; 
- High wedlock then be honoured: 
Honour, high honour, and renown, 
To Hymen, god of every town! 
Cor. Iv. vV. 120-4 and I. vi. 29-32. —_- 4 O+hello, 11. iii. 180 f. 


Ant. €” Cleop. wv. xiv. 99-101. © Rom. € Jul, 111. ii. 6-9. 
Cymb, 11. V. 9-12. ; 


~ 
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Pudency so rosy—these three words express the matter, as distinct 
from the attraction, which is seductive and illicit.1 Shakespeare 
delights in lovers passionate and pure,? and in happy young 
wives and husbands.3 They defy convention and parent 
tyranny,‘ forfeit worldly advantage, endure hardship, are dis- 
tressed by separation, suffer remorse for their stupidity and mis- 
understanding and embrace again, in this world or the next, in 
deeper union. And because he knew the real thing he despised 
the false.s The adulterous and vicious in his pages are dramatic 
foil, repulsive and anarchic. They spell upheaval in the home 
and in society.® 

1 There is no ‘rosy pudency’ for Adonis in Venus; nor for Tarquin in Lucrece; 
not for the Poet in the Black ‘Bitch’ of the Sonnets; nor for Antipholus in the 
Courtesan, nor for Shallow in Jane Nightwork, nor for Falstaff in Doll Tear- 
sheet; nor for Claudius in Hamlet’s mother, Gertrude; nor for Troilus however 
infatuated, nor for Diomedes in Cressida; nor for Angelo in Isabella; nor for 
Lucio in his ‘punk’; nor for Cassio in Bianca; nor for Edmund in Goneril or 
Regan; nor for Gloucester in Edmund’s mother, whoever she was; nor for 
Antony in Cleopatra; nor for Pericles in Antiochus’ daughter; nor for Alcibiades 
in Phrynia and Timandra; nor for Cloten in Imogen; nor for Caliban in Miranda. 
The rosiness, if there, is of shame or wrath, very different from that of an 
innocent passion, as Shakespeare has made us feel beyond any other writer. 

2 Here are some: Valentine and Silvia, Lysander and Hermia, Petruchio and 
Katharina, Romeo and Juliet, Bassanio and Portia, King Henry and Princess 
Katharine, Benedick and Beatrice, Orlando and Rosalind, Viola and Orsino, 
Olivia and Sebastian, Hamlet and Ophelia, Florizel and Perdita, Ferdinand and 
Miranda. There is nothing diseased in their relationship. 

3 For example: Aegeon and Aemilia, Hotspur and Lady Percy, Brutus and 
Portia, Master and Mistress Page of Windsor, Othello and Desdemona, Macbeth 
and his Wife, Coriolanus and Virgilia, Pericles and Thaisa, Posthumus and 
Imogen, Leontes and Hermione. No convenient plea of incompatibility of temper 
is an excuse for separation and adultery. Shakespeate has no taste, whatever his 
bit of youthful and‘sportive’ smut, for sexual decadence and degeneracy. He takes 
us into the Stews, which are loathsome to him, only to set off the whiteness of 
Isabella and the maiden sweetness of Marina. 

4 The pity is that Ophelia had not the spirit to rebel. Among Shakespeare’s 
heroines (as Herford has pointed out in an admirable paper to the English 
Association on the Poet’s Treatment of Love and Marriage, no. 47) she alone fails 
to support her lover, ‘renouncing her love at a father’s bidding”: ‘a piteous 
surrender, which breaks her heart, overthrows her delicately poised reason, and 
removes one of the last supports of Hamlet’s trust in goodness’. 

s The strong’st suggestion 

Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lust, to take away 
The edge of that day’s celebration 
When I shall think, or Phoebus’s steeds are founder’d 
Or Night kept chain’d below. (Temp. rv. i. 26-31.) 
6 Shakespeare believed in honest copulation. He had no taste for the moral 
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In November 1582 Anne was with child and wanted her 
dowry. To get married, however, was not easy. Advent was 
at hand, in which no marriage could be celebrated without a 
special and costly licence, from 2 December until 12 January; 
and on 27 January (Septuagesima) began a similar inhibited 
season, which would delay an ordinary wedding, with threefold 
publication of the banns until after 7 April.! Young Shakespeare, 
therefore, possibly with Anne on his horse behind him, rode to 
Worcester, and on Tuesday, 27 November, obtained at the 
Bishop's registry, a common licence permitting the ceremony 
after a single publication of the banns, without specification of 
the parish.2 The necessary ‘allegation’ of the ages of himself (he 
was a minor) and his bride and the consent of his relatives was 
taken as satisfactory; and the next day, his sureties and her friends, - 
Fulke Sandells and John Richardson, both of Shottery (the latter 
a witness to her father’s will, the former an overseer of the same, 
responsible for the payment to her of the £6 13s. 4d. ‘at the day 
of her marriage’), signed the usual bond, for £403 (the status 
of the parties was too good for a letter or certificate of recom- 
mendation usual in the case of humble people), relieving the 
officials of responsibility in the event of lawful impediment, 
such as precontract, suit or consanguinity, and promising that 
‘the said William Shagspere’ (the k softened into g) shall ‘not 
proceed to solemnization of marriage with the said Anne 
Hathawey without the consent of her friends’-—the usual word- 
ing of such a document.4 It was now Wednesday. The 
remaining ‘holy-day’, on which banns could be published, was 
Friday, St. Andrew’s Day, 30 November. No doubt they 
were put up on this day, and the wedding followed the same 
day or the next at Worcester or more likely Temple Grafton.s 


muddledom and adulterous casuistry so attractive to lesser writers. ‘Fornication’ 
to him, as to his contemporaries, was an ugly word and an ugly thing. 

1 Under Whitgift regulations were tigorously enforced, save that time was 
allowed for the threefold publication of the banns in the interval (which in 
some years, as in 1583, was very short) between the Advent and long Lenten 
period of inhibition, and a certificate was accepted from humble folk in place: 
of the bond. Shakespeare’s daughter was not let off for failure to obtain a licence 
for her wedding thirteen days after Septuagesima in 1616: see pp. 822, 824. 

2 Dugdale Soe. v. 111 f. 3 Ib. 112 f. 

* Gray, Shakespeares Marriage, p. 48 f. 

5 Temple Grafton, the bride’s home in the licence, is about five miles from 
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If at Temple Grafton, the officiating vicar would be old John 
Frith, a priest of Mary’s reign, ‘unsound in religion’ who could 
‘neither preach nor read well’, but understood hawks, and could 
cure those that were ‘hurt or diseased: for which purpose many 
do usually repair to him’.! Young Shakespeare, whatever his 
Perdita Anne might think, would not object to be married by 
an old fellow who was a sportsman. 

Being a minor, Shakespeare had his father’s consent to the 
marriage (he could not have married without it); and he might 
have had his pledge for the £40 were he not under the shadow 
and burden of recusancy. Liable to heavy fine, Alderman 
Shakespeare was more than disqualified in the eyes of Whit- 
gift’s officers, and less than inclined to incur further penalty. 

Shakespeare, perhaps for the first time, saw something of 
Worcester, until lately the residence of Abraham Sturley.? 
There was much to attract the Poet in the ancient city. In the 
cathedral was the tomb of King John, whom an older generation 
of Protestants regarded in the light of a martyr. Shakespeare did 
not share this reverence, but he knew of his burial in Worcester: 


BASTARD. You, my noble prince, 
With other princes that may best be spared, 
Shall wait upon your father’s funeral. 
PRINCE HENRY. At Worcester must his body be interr’d, 
For so he willed it. 
BASTARD. Thither shall it then.3 


Stratford and some twenty from Worcester. By a slip on the part of the clerk 
who entered the issue of the licence in the episcopal register, the name Whateley 
is given for Hathwey. It may be an error of sight (as suggested by Joseph Hill 
in Historic Warwickshire, p. 102, Annambathwey being read as Annawhateley) or 
of memory (as suggested by J. W. Gray in Shakespeare's Marriage, p. 27, the name 
Whateley occurring the same day in the proceedings of the Consistorial Court). 
The registers of Temple Grafton, unfortunately, do not begin until 1695, nor 
the transcripts at Worcester until 1612 (Gray, p. 47, note). 

The late Mr. Savage was of opinion that the wedding took place in St. 
Mattin’s in the Corn Market, Worcester. He discovered that two leaves of the 
register there, of the date of Shakespeare’s marriage, had been cut out as by some 
unscrupulous collector. He suspected Malone, who had thus treated a document 
at Stratford: see the Birthplace Catalogue, 365. ` 

I ‘A survei of the state of the ministerie in Warwickshier’ (Dugdale Soc. x. 5). 
‘Sir John Frith, my ghostly father’ witnessed and probably wrote the will of 
Richard Smart of Luddington, a Romanist, who bequeathed his soul ‘unto 
Almighty God and to all the company of Heaven’ (18 Sept. 1571). 

2 p.75 3 K. Jobn, v. vii. 96-100. 
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Another allusion to the city is in 1 Henry IV. Vernon tells of 
news he has heard there of Glendower: 


I learned in Worcester, as I rode along, 
He cannot draw his power this fourteen days.! 


Shakespeare rightly recognized in Worcester the source of in- 
telligence of Welsh affairs. Bishop of Worcester, Whitgift, as 
we have seen, was also Deputy Lord of the Welsh Marches 
under Sir Henry Sidney. 


~§ 24. THE BIRTHPLACE, 1582-3. 


o his father’s house in Henley Street, according to the 

custom in Stratford and elsewhere, Shakespeare would 
bring his wife. In anticipation of this additional household, 
changes were made which seem to have been disturbing to the 
tenant (as we have supposed)? of part of the house on the west, . 
William Burbage. What actually inconvenienced him we are 
not informed, but the dispute led to litigation; and on Tuesday, 
24 July 1582, three arbitrators appointed by the Court of 
Common Pleas, Nicholas Barnhurst on behalf of Alderman 
Shakespeare, William Badger on behalf of William Burbage, 
and a neutral party John Lytton, met in London, at St. Mary 
le Bow, in Cheap, and decided that John Shakespeare should 
release his tenant of his contract and return to him the £7 fine. 
This he was to do on Saturday,. 29 September (when pre- 
sumably Burbage would have vacated the house), at the Maiden 
Head in Stratford between the hours of one and four in the 
afternoon. The day came, but no John Shakespeare, who 
evidently thought the award unjust or, in view of his other 
penalties, protested inability. The money, at any rate, was not 
paid, and nearly ten years passed before Burbage received his 
£7, with damages valued at 36s.3 The collocation of names is 
suggestive. William Badger was brother to John Shakespeare's 
neighbour in Henley Street (next door to Burbage), George 
Badger, a defiant Catholic and recusant, peculiarly objectionable 
to Nicholas Barnhurst. George Badger had a shop in Sheep 


WAV i b25 £205 2 p. 73- 
3 P.B.O. Plea Roll, 40, 1697, M. 327, 1497, M. 1122 (The Times, 29 Dec. 1926). 
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Street, as well as his house in Henley Street, and was a rival in 
woollen-drapery, as well as in religion, to Nicholas Barnhurst, 
who lived in Sheep Street and was John Shakespeare’s fellow in 
Puritan recusancy. If Burbage was a ‘papist we can better under- 
stand why Alderman Shakespeare should make him wait for 
his money, though it cost him (let us note) 36s. 

The back wing of the ‘Birthplace’ might have formed an 
independent little dwelling, with separate kitchen, staircase, and 
‘solar’, extending into the garden. Here, we may believe, 
Shakespeare had his home and, when at home, his study;! and 
his wife kept house (I wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress 
meat and drink, make the beds and do all myself’),? from their 
marriage until more prosperous but stricken days, when they 
removed to New Place. Had they resided elsewhere we almost 
certainly would have had a hint of it. And what could be better 
than that she and her children should be under the parental roof 
during his many and long absences as a player? 

Here, among the apple-trees and early summer-flowers, we 
will venture to think, Anne gave birth to her child in May 1583, 
and enjoyed the care of the Poet’s mother, with the loved name 
of Mary Arden. On Sunday, 26 May,3 which was Trinity Sunday, 
the Feast Day of the parish church, the young father (a month 
“over nineteen), not unproudly accompanied the babe in her 
embroidered ‘bearing-cloth’ to the sacred edifice, and there, 
after the second lesson (so it was appointed in the Prayer-Book),4 
in the presence of an unusually large congregation, gave her the 
name of the heroine of the Apocrypha, Susanna. The vicar, 
Henry Haycroft, probably, officiated, not unconscious that he 
was christening the obstinate alderman’s first grandchild. The 


1 Henry the Sixth has his study (2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 62), and makes a study of his 
prison (3 Hen. VI, v. vi. 1), as does Richard the Second (Rich. II, v. i. 1). Titus 
has his library, and locks himself into his study (Tit. Andr. tv. i. 34, V. ii. 5-15). 
Brutus has a study, where he reads at night by the light of a taper (lit by a flint 
and steel), and whence he walks into his orchard, under the stars (Ju/. Caes. 11. i. 
1-36). Hamlet reads walking in the lobby of the palace ‘for hours together’ 
(Haml. 11. ii. 160 ff.). Prospero had his library at Milan, and on the Island, which 
he prized above his dukedom (Temp. 1. ii. 109 f., 166-8). : 

2 Merry W. 1. iv. 101-3. 

3 Register, p- 35- 

- 4 “The Godfathers, Godmothers and people with the children must be ready 
at the font immediately after the last Lesson’ (1559). 
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function was social as well as religious, an occasion for the 
gathering of friends, including the godparents, whose names 
are unknown.! 


§ 25. THE ARDEN-SOMERVILLE CONSPIRACY 


l August 1583 Whitgift was promoted to Canterbury. He 
had scarcely left his old diocese when smouldering sedition 
burst into flame. An event took place of deep concern to the 
Shakespeares. Their proud connexion with the Ardens was 
suddenly changed into disgrace. On 25 October John Somer- 
ville? of Edstone, aged twenty-four, late of Oxford University 
(where he matriculated from Hart Hall in December 1576), 
now married to Margaret, daughter of Edward and Mary 
Arden of Park Hall, and the father of two young children, 
fired by the fanaticism of the Ardens and their priest, one 
Hugh Hall, set out from his house, six miles north of Stratford, 
for London with the intention of shooting the Queen. He was 
arrested next day near Aynho, between Banbury and Bicester, 
and taken to Oxford, whence he was conveyed to West- 
minster and to the Tower.3 On the 31st a warrant was issued 
for the apprehension of ‘such as shall be in any way akin to all 
touched, and to search their houses’. On 2 November Thomas 
Wilkes himself, Clerk to the Privy Council, arrived at 
Charlecote to investigate and act with Sir Thomas Lucy for the 

* The name Susanna, which was much in favour among Puritans, was just 
coming into use in Stratford. It appears in the Register of Baptisms for the 
first time in Nov. 1574, for the second time in Apr. 1575, the third in June 
1582. Then comes a trio of Susannas, on gth and 29th of Apr. and 26th of May 
1583. Judith occurs for the first time in Nov. 1574, then in Dec. 1579, Apr. 1581, 
Aug. 1582, and 2 Feb. 1585 (Shakespeare’s daughter). It is just possible that 
Mistress Susanna Lucy, wife of Sir Thomas Lucy’s brother, Timothy, did the 
Shakespeares the favour of acting as godmother. She and her husband seem to 
have been godparents to Henry Rogers’s children, Susanna and Timothy. Henry 
Rogers, the Town Clerk of Stratford, was in the service of Sir Thomas Lucy, and 
lived at Sherborne. If William Shakespeare was in the Town Clerk’s office he 
would have occasion to know the Lucys, and it would not be altogether sur- 
prising if this brilliant youth won the regard of Mistress Timothy. She was the 


daughter of an elder brother of Sir Henry Fanshaw of the Exchequer Office. 


* His father, a Catholic, deceased in 1578, was an intimate friend of Squire 
Clopton. 


3 Indictment at Warwick, 2 Dec. Accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber, 1 Nov. 
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taking of those implicated. For fifteen days he was at Charle- 
cote or in the neighbourhood. On 3 November, which was 
Sunday, he and Lucy, Rafe Griffin (master of Leicester Hospital 
in Warwick) and old Edward Aglionby, made a raid on Park 
Hall (20 miles from Charlecote) and took Master and Mistress 
Arden prisoners. Thence, with Lucy and Rafe Griffin, he 
proceeded to Edward Grant’s house, Northbrooke, Snitterfield, 
while Aglionby and Robert Burgoyne, the Puritan squire of 
Wroxall, rode after the priest Hall to Idlicote, nine miles south 
of Stratford, the home of the ‘stubborn’ Catholic, William 
Underhill, owner of New Place. Servants of Wilkes and Lucy 
travelled to and from the Court with letters and captives.1 On 
7 November Wilkes wrote from Charlecote to the Secretary of 
State, Sir Francis Walsingham: 

Unless you can make Somerville, Arden, Hall the priest, Somerville’s 
wife and his sister, to speak directly to those things which you desire to have 
discovered, it will not be possible for us here to find out more than is found 
already, for that the papists in this country greatly do work upon the 
advantage of clearing their houses of all shows of suspicion.? 

Somerville and the Ardens, with Hall, were indicted at 
Warwick on 2 December, Roger Wigston of Wolston and 
Robert Burgoyne being on the jury. They were tried at the 
Guildhall, London, on the 16th, Timothy Lucy (brother of Sir 
Thomas) among other Warwickshire men being on the jury, 
and found guilty. Mary Arden, the Poet’s mother’s kinswoman 
and namesake, was pardoned, but her husband was executed 
at Smithfield on the 20th. The previous evening Somerville 
hanged himself in Newgate. His head and that of Edward 
Arden were set up on London Bridge. 

Henry Rogers, Town Clerk of Stratford and agent to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, assisted the latter and Wilkes in searching for 
‘books and writings’ of an incriminating character. For his 
services he received sixty shillings at St. James’s on 20 Novem- 
ber.3 If Shakespeare was in his employment, he may have had a 
hand in this for him painful, not to say, humiliating business. 
Alderman Shakespeare, as we shall see, would recognize no 
relationship hereafter between himself and Park Hall.+ 


1 Accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber, Acts of the Privy Council. 
2 $.P. Dom. Eliz. clxiii. 54, 55- 
3 Accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber. 4 p. 520. 
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§ 26. CARTWRIGHT IN WARWICKSHIRE 
wo departure from the diocese and the collapse of the 


Arden-Somerville conspiracy enhanced the reputation of 
the Earl of Leicester in Warwickshire. Loss of favour with the 
Queen was more than made good by his antagonism to Roman- 
ism (è uno delli più fieri, wrote Southwell to the Provincial of | 
Naples on 3 February 1584, che vedesse mai la natura, ‘he is one of 

jthe cruellest men the world has ever seen’) and prelatism, and 

the defamation of his character in Leicester’s Commonwealth. 

This unscrupulous publication, which coincided with the death 

of his son and heir, Robert Dudley,? child of his third and lawful 

wife, the Countess of Essex, on 19 July 1584 at Wanstead, aged 

about four years, excited sympathy at Court. Hatton wrote 
on 21st from Nonsuch feelingly, with reference to his bereave- 

ment and vilification: 


Unto the gospel of Christ His poor flock do find you a most faithful © 
and mighty supporter, in the state and government of this realm a grave 
and faithful counsellor, a pillar of our long continued peace, a happy 
nourisher of our most happy Commonwealth . . . Go on in your high and 
noble labours, in the comfort of Christ which no man can diminish nor take 
from you . . . of men’s hearts you enjoy more than millions, which, on my 
soul, do love you no less than children or brethren. Leave sorrow, therefore, 
my good lord, and be glad in us which much rejoice in you . . . I have told 
her Majesty of this unfortunate and untimely cause which constrained your 
sudden journey to London; whereof I assure your lordship I find her very 
sorry and wisheth your comfort even from the bottom of her heart.? 


In Warwickshire certainly “Christ’s poor flock’ had in the 
Earl ‘a faithful and mighty supporter’. On Griffin’s preferment 
to the deanery of Lincoln, Leicester appointed to the mastership 
of his Hospital in Warwick in 1585 Whitgift’s antagonist, the 
champion of English Presbyterianism, Thomas Cartwright. It 
was a bold, defiant gesture, with far-reaching consequence in 
the Shakespeare country. According to a puritan ‘Survey of 
the Ministry in Warwickshire’ compiled in 1586 under Cart- 
wright’s auspices, perhaps by Job Throgmorton of Haseley 
(certainly by one with much local knowledge and information), 


! His tomb is by his father’s in the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick. He was 
heir also to his uncle, the Earl of Warwick. 


* Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, Lover of Queen Elizabeth, p. 302 f. 
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the great preacher was badly wanted.! Of 186 incumbents in 
the shire, 48 are declared ‘of very suspected life and religion, 
offensive to the Gospel many ways’; 120 are described as 
‘dumb’, mere readers, that is, of homilies; and less than 30 
resident ministers are reported as able to ‘preach the Word’. 
‘Sir Oliver Martext’ of As You Like It was only too conspicuous 
a feature in Arden2—not, as some commentators have supposed, 
‘a puritan preacher’3 with a ‘conventicle’ somewhere in the 
Forest, but an ordained ‘priest’, the “vicar of the next village’, 
in charge of a ‘chapelry’ like that of Luddington or Bishopton; 
such a clergyman as Sir Barre, the vicar of Honiley,4+ of whom 
we read in the ‘Survey’ that he was ‘dumb and unlearned’, could 
‘neither preach, nor read well, and one day could not read the 
commandments for want of his spectacles’, ‘a wool-winder and 
girth-maker by his usual occupation’ to eke out a poor £5 a 
year living, ‘an old pardoner in Queen Mary’s time and yet 
popish’; or such ‘a young minister’ as we read of in The Book of 
John Fisher,5 who officiating at a wedding in Honiley Church 
on Tuesday, 24 January 1581, ‘about four or five of the clock 
in the afternoon’, ‘could scantly speak’, insomuch as the bride 
‘could not hold her from laughing all the while’ and the bride- 
groom ‘had much ado to contain himself’. No wonder the 
cynical Jaques protested, ‘Get you to church and have a good 
priest, that can tell you what marriage is’. 

The few who could do this were chiefly Cartwright’s associ- 
ates, including Richard Barton, the vicar of Stratford. He was 
presented by the Earl of Warwick, in succession to Henry 
Heicroft, at Michaelmas 1584 and instituted 17 February 1585. 
He came from that nest of puritan clergy, Coventry, a ‘preacher 
of the Word of God’ (as he is described in his bond at Worces- 
ter); not ‘learned yet unprofitable’, like Martin Delane, vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Warwick,® but ‘learned, zealous, and godly, and fit 
for the ministry’, in the Surveyor’s report, who adds enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘a happy age, if our Church were freight with many such!’ 
Stratford thought itself ‘happy’ in him, the corporation paying 


t Morice MSS., Dr. Williams’s Library. 2 rm. iii. 64-110. 
3 New Cambridge Shakespeare, As You L. It, pp. 105, 143- 

4 Less than 6 miles north-west of Warwick, and 3 miles north of Haseley. 
5 T. Kemp, p. 31. é ‘Survey’, Dugdale Soc. x. 
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him a quarter’s salary in advance (£5), then voting him a gift 
of £4, finding his subsidy money (36s.), and augmenting his 
salary with an ‘exhibition’ of £2.! He was the esteemed vicar 
who baptized Shakespeare’s twins in 1585: 

1584[/s] February 2 Hamnet & Judeth sonne & daughter to William Shak- 

spere— 

when the sponsors at the font were doubtless Hamnet (Hamlet) 
Sadler of High Street and his wife Judith, daughter to Master 
Thomas Staunton of Longbridge, the friend of Job Throgmor- 
ton.2 Cartwright preached in the Gild chapel at Stratford in 
1586 at the invitation of the corporation. He was accompanied © 
by Job Throgmorton. After the sermon the two friends were 
presented by the bailiff (William Tyler, father of Shakespeare’s 
friend Richard Tyler) on behalf of the council (whereof 
Adrian Quyney was Chief Alderman) with wine and sugar 
at Alderman Dickson alias Waterman’s house, The Swan. So 
we learn from William Parsons’s account as chamberlain (in his 
handwriting): ‘Payd to mr. waterman for wyne that was given 
to mr Job throgmarton & mr Kartwright iy’. Payd for sugar 
ix?.3 Neither John Shakespeare nor his son, we may believe, 
would lose the opportunity of hearing the greatest theologian 
(after Hooker) of his day. His discourses, we are told,* were 
‘much in derogation of the polity, laws, and liturgy of the realm, 
and in justification of a presbyterian government’. Translator 
of Travers’s Disciplina Ecclesiastica into English, he both intro- 
duced ‘discipline’ and organized ‘classes and synods’ in War- 
wickshire. His influence was extraordinary. He might be seen, 
wrote an enemy, on his gelding, with his wife behind him, 
riding through the lanes from house to house, to feast with the 
gentlemen of the shire and to return at the week’s end to preach 
on a full stomach.5 He needed some sustenance. In addition to 
his two services at the Hospital, he preached on Sunday morning 
at seven o'clock (by candle-light in winter) in St. Nicholas, for 

! Dugdale Soc. v. 147 f., 152, 160. 

2 He witnessed Clement Throgmorton’s Will in London on 3 Dec. 1573, 
purchased from Job Throgmorton the manor of Wolverton in 1575; and served 
on the jury of Inquisitio post mortem of Job at Warwick in 1601. He was a thorn 
in the flesh of Job’s adversary in Warwick, John Fisher (Black Book of Warwick, 


138, 201, 362). 3 Dugdale Soc. x. 17. 
* Fuller, Church History, ix. 7, 27. 5 Nashe, McKerrow, i. 122 f. 
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a vicar more at home in an alehouse than the pulpit, and in 
the afternoon (when not elsewhere) in St. Mary’s, for the ‘learned 
but unprofitable’ Delane.! Stern as was his ‘Discipline’ (as in 
the case of Master Henry Chaplin of Warwick, who had a fit, 
it was said, under his rebuke for “scandalous practices’, and died 
‘a few hours after’, in October 1586,2 and of his own manservant 
at the Hospital, who was whipped about the Market Place on 
Wednesday, 15 March 1587, for fornication with Mistress Cart- 
wright’s maid, the girl being set in the stocks ‘very great’ with 
child) 3 he was a lovable man and popular, the ‘Idol’ as well as the 
‘Champion of Warwick’.4 “There was not a nobleman or gentle- 
man of quality’, says Samuel Clarke, ‘in all the country’, that is, 
the neighbourhood, ‘that looked Heavenward or was of any 
account for religion and learning but sought his company and 
much pleasure and content therein’.5 Even Whitgift professed 
to ‘love’ him®—while he watched him like a hawk ready to 
swoop. Only the patronage of the Dudleys saved him from 
inhibition and imprisonment. 

John Shakespeare’s resolution would be fortified by such 
examples as Cartwright and Job Throgmorton. Only once had 
he been drawn from his ‘malecontent’ retirement from the 
Borough Council since January 1577, and that was to do honour 
to his old colleague, John Sadler, for whom he voted as bailiff 
on 5 September 1582.7 Sadler was elected but declined the 


1 ‘Jtem payde ffor a pounde off candelle beinge spent on Sunday morninges 
when mr. Cartewryte prechede, iiid (1586), ‘Item paide ffor ij pounde Off Candelle, 
vij (1587). “Payd to mr. wearinge for a pownde of Candell, iijd’ (1588), ‘Also 
på for ijli of Candelles for the Churche all the yere, vij@’ (1589), ‘Pd to mistris 
Weringe for candelles spent in the Churche at mr. Cartwrightes sermons the last 
wynter, ijd (1590): Churchwardens’ Accounts, St. Nicholas, Warwick, pp. 76-84. 
Master Humphrey Waring, the vicar, is reported in the Puritan Survey of 1586 
as of ‘Some knowledge, little discretion : he precheth sometimes but negligentlie, 
he is thought to be unsound in some points of Christian Religion, loveth the ale- 
house well, and verie much subject to the vice of goodfelowshippe.’ Cartwright’s 
critic says, ‘Put case his reading be great, that he hath plodded through ten 
cartload of paper and been the death of ten thousand pound of candles’ (An 
Almond for a Parrat, McKetrow, iii. 360). He was the death of candles in the 
pulpit as well as his study. i 

2 Samuel Clarke, Lives of Sundry Modern Divines, 1651, p. 373; Black Book, 379, 385. 

3 Black Book MS. 4 McKerrow, iii. 356, 360. 5 Lives, p. 370. 

® So he said in 1583—‘I love the man, and if he would live in the peace of 
the Church he should not find a better friend than myself’ (5 Dec.). 

7 Dugdale Soc. v. 100. 
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compliment—he was probably ill, he died six months later.1 
Nothing moved John Shakespeare, apparently, wherein he felt 
a grievance. He resisted payment of William Burbage for ten 
years, from 1582 to 1592. John Browne, a woollen-draper, 
obtained a verdict against him for a debt in 1585. A distringas 
was issued twice in November. In January 1586 the serjeants 
reported the usual nihil habet. Twice, in February and March, 
a capias was granted for his arrest before the old protagonist 
paid.2 He went further in the case of Nicholas Lane. On 4 June 
1586, as Lane declared, he made himself surety for his brother, 
Henry Shakespeare of Ingon, for {10 of a debt of £22 due.3 
In passing we may note the improbability that Lane, a money- 
lender and money-maker, would let Henry have {22—a large 
sum of money, or accept John as his surety for £ 10, if either were 
impecunious, or on the verge of bankruptcy. That the Poet’s 
father did not lack means is evidenced by his costly obstinacy 
at law, and by a characteristic act of generosity that summer on 
behalf of an unfortunate neighbour. With one Thomas Jones, 
he rode to Coventry to obtain the release of a Michael Pryce of 
Henley Street, who was in prison on a serious charge of felony. 
Thomas Jones (or James) was a ‘copper-smith’, probably a 
Welshman and kinsman of David Jones (or James), Adrian 
Quyney’s son-in-law; and Michael Pryce, presumably also a 
Welshman, was a brother of his craft, ‘a tinker’, and perhaps a 
‘brother’ in religious sympathies. On Tuesday, 19 July, Alder- 
man Shakespeare made himself responsible in the sum of £10. 
for Pryce’s appearance in the Michaelmas Term to answer his 
indictment in the Queen’s Bench. But Pryce, unworthy of such 
friendship, failed to appear and the money was forfeited.4 


1 “1582 Mar. 12 Mr. John Sadler’ (Burial Register, p. 34). 

2 Proceedings of the Court of Record. John Browne died this summer. After 
making his will on 8 Aug. he was buried on the 17th (Register, p. 39). His 
widow Alice ‘complained of the hard and injurious dealing’ of Squite Clopton 
“toward her late husband, some time his servant, to whom by borrowing and 
other means’, he “became indebted’ for £80: ‘which sum he often denied to her 
husband’ and she ‘since his death can find no remedy’. The matter came before 
the Privy Council, who on 10 Feb. 1587 appointed a commission to examine it, 
consisting of Sir Thomas Lucy, Edward Aglionby, Bartholomew Hales, Smith 
of Campden, and Nicholas Lane (Acts, xiv. 324 f.). 

2 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 240 f. 

* Controlment Roll, Mich. Term, 29 Eliz. 223, m. 44; Dugdale Soc. x. 1 f. 
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Alderman Shakespeare’s journey to Coventry was the more 
generous in that he had to ride back on that same day to sit on 
a jury next morning at Stratford, which acquitted one Henry 
Ashwell in a suit of transgressionis super casum by William 
Mountford, both probably wheelwrights.! 

Uncle Harry, presumably, was notin a position to be generous. 
Besides his debt to Lane, he owed money to Christopher Smith 
alias Court, of Stratford, as we learn from the will of the latter, 
of 2 November 1586—‘Henry Shakespeare of Snitterfield oweth 
me £5 9s. od.’ But that he was by no means discredited appears 
from his sponsorship at the christening of his friend John 
Townsend’s child Henry on Sunday, 4 September 1586, in 
Snitterfield Church. He had then a son of his own, James, 
christened at Hampton Lucy Church on 16 October 1585.2 
The Christian name, James, is so rare in the neighbourhood, that 
we are tempted to believe that he gave it to his child in honour 
of the young king of Scotland, of late repudiated and cursed by 
his Catholic mother;3 a suspicion in which we are confirmed by 
the sudden appearance (after ten years’ absence) of the name in 
the register of baptisms at Stratford— 


1585/6 February 2 Jams sonne to Thomas Jones 


Thomas Jones (or James), alias Giles, being a butcher of Sheep 
Street, a kinsman, presumably, of the above Thomas Jones (or 
James) the copper smith, John Shakespeare’s co-surety and 
fellow sufferer for Michael Pryce, and a kinsman of the late 
Alderman Roger Sadler (as we gather from the latter’s bequest 
of £3 6s. 8d. to every one of his children in 1578) and, there- 
fore, of Hamlet Sadler, and, last but not least, a fellow recusant 
(one of the puritan ‘Nine’) of John Shakespeare, presented in 
1592. The entry of the burial of little James Shakespeare at 
Hampton Lucy on 25 September 1589, locates the parental 
dwelling on the edge of the Snitterfield and Hampton Lucy 


Misc. Doc. iv. 181. Register of Court of Record. It is just possible, though 
unlikely, that the John Shakespeare on this jury was the Shoemaker. He would 
probably in that case have been called ‘Shoemaker’ or ‘Junior’ to distinguish 
him from his more familiar namesake. 

2 “1585 Jeames, the sonne of Henrye Shakespere, was baptized the xvjth of 
October. 

3 Sec her savage letter to Mauvissiere, 12 Mar. 1585: Labanoff vi (quoted by 
Froude, xi. 573 f.). : 
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parishes: ‘Jeames Shakespere of Yngon was buried the xxvth 
of September’. 

But to return to John Shakespeare. On 6 September 1586 
there was an election of Aldermen at Stratford, and hisname, and 
that of his old colleague and neighbour, and fellow malcontent, 
John Wheeler, were at last removed: ‘for that Master Wheeler 
doth desire to be put out of the Company, and Master Shake- 
speare doth not come to the halls when they be warned,’ nor 
hath not of long time’.? Nothing could be less like “expulsion’.3 

The removal of the names of these old friends coincides with 
the retirement of the steward and town clerk, Henry Rogers. 
In August Rogers and his chief, Sir Thomas Lucy, had distin- 
guished themselves in a raid on Hindlip Hall near Worcester. 
This was the residence of the Habingtons, a well-known Catholic 
family who were implicated in the Babington conspiracy. It 
stood on a hill, and was not easy for an enemy to approach 
unobserved. It was, moreover, honeycombed with secret cham- 
bers and passages, ‘a place as fit for to harbour a priest as any is 
in England’.4 After the Gunpowder Plot, Garnet the Jesuit 
escaped detection for a week in its recesses.5 Lucy and Rogers 
were more successful than Garnet’s pursuers in their chase of 
Edward and Thomas Habington. The former they captured 
outside the house in a haystack.6 There was great excitement in 
the country, and in Stratford, whence ‘posts’ were dispatched 
by Bailiff Tyler with messages.7 Church bells rang and fires 
blazed at the taking of the traitors.8 Rogers conducted his 


I! Summoned, by the serjeants: see p. 165. 2 Dugdale Soc. v. 170. 

3 Lee’s statement that he was ‘deprived of his alderman’s gown’ (Life, 14 £.) 
is entirely misleading. 

+ S.P. Dom. Eliz. cli. 1o. . 5 See p. 641. 

6 Edward was executed with Babington at St. Giles-in-the-Fields on 20 Sept. 
Thomas, after six years’ imprisonment in the Tower, lived to be an accomplice in 
the Gunpowder Plot. 

7 Paid to Master Tyler for posts, 35. 4d. (Cham. Acc. 1587). 

8 Records of Coventry, Nottingham, St. Margaret’s Westminster, &c. The 
boys of Thomas Ashton’s old School of Shrewsbury on 8 Sept. ‘made a 
triumph in warlike manner in a field there called Behind the Walls, against the 
Pope’s army and other rebels whom they vanquished to the great rejoicing of 

the beholders, departing from the Field through the Town victoriously towards 
the Castle, with sound of trumpet, drum, and shouts, with great fires, and thankful 


Psalms sung to God, in the comfortable hearing of all, with joyful and hearty 
thanksgiving.’ 
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prisoners to Court in triumph, and received the handsome 
reward of £20. Sir Thomas Lucy as a gentleman of worship had 
the honour of Her Majesty’s gracious acceptance of his pains 
taken, with their lordships’ hearty thanks of the Privy Council.1 

Rogers kept the minutes as Town Clerk of Stratford for the 
last time on 30 March 1586, his deputy and successor, John 
Jeffereys of Wolverton, for the first time on 25 May; and the 
entry of the election of new aldermen in the places of Master 
Wheeler and Master Shakespeare is in Jeffereys’s handwriting.? 
The change probably affected William Shakespeare, as well as 
his father (as a nominal member of the corporation). ‘A new 
master’ may have meant ‘a new man’, or at least may have 
quickened old ‘inclination’ to a swift and momentous resolve. 


§ 27. JOB THROGMORTON 


OB THROGMORTON was elected M.P. for Warwick on 7 October 
T 586, to the vexation of his opponent, the old member of 
eighteen years past, John Fisher. 

Master Throgmorton [says Fisher, from whom we have the story] made 
very great labour to many of the inhabitants to choose him; wherein 
being much assisted by the busy Richard Brooke and his complices, they 
prevailed so much with the husbandmen in the Bridge End and West 
Street and others as he was put in good hope to have the voice of the 
multitude . . . Encouraged in his enterprise he came to Warwick to 
gratulate his well-willers, and at The Swan made a solemn? dinner; whither 
were brought unto him by Brooke’s and the other factors’ procurement 
60 or near 80 of the meanest inhabitants . . . Besides them Master Throg- 
morton had procured Sir Fulke Greville and other gentlemen of great 
credit to labour divers of the principal burgesses for their good wills.* 


Host and hostess of The Swan were Barnaby Holbage and his 
wife, Alice. Of him and his second wife, Katharine, we shall 
hear again as supporters of Job Throgmorton and Cartwright. 
With the principal burgesses and their ‘assistants’ and other 
freemen lay the election. The assistants (including John Greene 
of The Crown, Thomas Greene the mercer, and Barnaby Holbage) 
unanimously, and the principal burgesses save four (John and 
Richard Fisher, Roger Hurlebutt, and William Worcester), were. 
1 Acts, xiv. 213 f. ` 2 Council Book A, 255-9. 


3 Ceremonious. So Macb. n. i. 14: ‘To-night we hold a solemn supper.’ 
4 Black Book of Warwick, 389 f. 
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in favour of Throgmorton, as was practically the whole town. 
The discovery of the Babington conspiracy, the taking of the 
Habingtons at Hindlip Hall and fierce rage ‘against the Queen 
of Scots’ rendered his candidature irresistible. But Fisher raised 
technical objections. Thomas Greene recommended Throg- 
morton as an honest and worshipful gentleman, neighbour to 
the town, that loveth the town well, and would be our friend in 
anything he might do 1—noteworthy praise by Shakespeare’s 
kinsman of the man who two years later had the chief hand in 
‘Martin Marprelate’.2 Fisher quoted statutes that their repre- 
sentative must be ‘a burgess, free and resiant within the borough’, 
as Job’s father had been when member for the town. “Master 
Clement Throgmorton was a good frecholder, and dwelled 
there and was made a burgess.’3 The second member, how- 
ever, the Earl of Warwick’s nominee, Thomas Dudley, was 
not a resident; and in the end Throgmorton was made, like - 
Dudley, a burgess, and elected with him to Parliament— 
avoiding in his oath as burgess a trap apparently set for him by 
Fisher to involve him in ecclesiastical difficulties. A Prayer- 
book, not a Bible, was set before him, and he took the oath 
to ‘aid and defend the franchises and privileges of the borough 
in all things that are not derogatory to the service of God and 
Her Majesty, So help me God!’ kissing the book.4 By ‘service’, 
however, Job did not mean the liturgy but something more 
‘Scriptural’, and thus saved his conscience and became M.P. for 
Warwick, defeating the despotic little steward. In Parliament 
he supported by vote and pen John Penry’s patriotic “Suppli- 
cation’ for reform of the Church in Wales, and bringing 
himself under the notice and indignation of the Queen pleaded 
‘unadvisedness’ and obtained, through the friendship of Lord 
Burghley, his pardon.5 Throgmorton, as we shall see, was 
fortunate in his friends in high places. Penry’s Aequity, the 
brave and plain-spoken treatise in which he advocated the 
cause of his countrymen, was the beginning of the Martin 
Marprelate controversy.® 

At the close of 1586 or beginning of 1587 there was battle- 

* Black Book of Warwick, 386. 2 D. 227- 


3 Black Book of Warwick, 387, 394. 4 Ib. 396. 
5 Lansdowne MS. 53, 71. © Arber, Introductory Sketch, pp. 53-67. 
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royal in the Court of Record at Stratford between Nicholas 
Lane and John Shakespeare respecting the £10 for which, as 
alleged, the latter stood surety to his brother. Lane sued John 
and gained a verdict. A capias was issued, and John was arrested, 
to be released on the security of his well-to-do friend in Wood 
Street, Master Richard Hill. Again he was arrested and brought 
into court. With help of his attorney, William Court of the 
Gatehouse in Chapel Street, he contested the action at every 
stage until, on 29 March, he produced a writ of habeas corpus with 
removal of the case to the Queen’s Bench.! Such proceedings are 
evidence not of poverty in the defendant (William Court would 
_ hardly have acted on his behalf were he unable to pay the very 
considerable fees) but dogged determination on a point of justice 
or personal conviction. Nicholas Lane, from what we know of 
him elsewhere, was something of a bully.? 

Cartwright preached again in the Gild chapel in 1587. John 
Shakespeare no longer sat in the aldermen’s pew, but was not 
the man to miss the sermon. His son would be more interested 
in another visitor to the town at this time, the leader of the 
Earl of Leicester’s players, William Kemp. For Robert Dudley, 
the ‘faithful and mighty supporter of Christ’s poor flock’, 
believed in the drama, especially if it lampooned Whitgift, 
‘Monsieur’, Philip of Spain, or the Pope. William Shakespeare 
had had enough of sermons, of the law, of a slender income, of 
his father’s suits and chequered fortunes. He had a wife and 
three children to provide for. He had also, we are not surprised 
to hear, an ‘inclination to poetry and acting’. 


§ 28. SHAKESPEARE JOINS THE PLAYERS 


Ee time to time travelling actors were officially welcomed 
at Stratford to give a taste of their quality in the Gild Hall 
ptior to their performances in the innyards in Bridge Street. 


1 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 241-3. 

2 For his cruel assault on a Henley man in 1592 see Wellstood, Records of 
Henley-in- Arden, 33. A generation earlier a poor woman (wife of Rafe Hilton, 
vicar of Newbold Pacey, deprived in Mary’s reign for his Protestantism and 
marriage, and a refugee in Protestant Stratford with his children) was fined in 
1557 for taking sticks out of Master Lane’s hedge in Henley Street and “break- 
ing it. The Hiltons had a child born to them in Stratford in 1561, lost a child 
there in 1558 and three children more in the plague of 1564. : 
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In 1569, in John Shakespeare’s bailiwick, came the Queen’s 
Players and the Earl of Worcester’s; in 1573 the Earl of Leices- 
ter’s; in 1575 the Earl of Warwick’s, and again the Earl of 
Worcester’s; in 1576, a second time, Leicester’s and, a third time, 
Worcester’s; in 1579 Lord Strange’s and the Countess of Essex’s: 
in 1580 Earl Derby’s; in 1581 Worcester’s for the fourth time, 
and Lord Berkeley’s; in 1582, for a fifth time, Worcester’s and 
a second time Berkeley’s; in 1583, for a third time, Berkeley’s 
(who divided five shillings from the corporation purse with ‘a 
preacher’), and Lord Chandos’s (Lord Chandos being Giles 
Bridges of Sudeley Castle); in 1584 the Earl of Oxford’s, Worces- 
ter’s, their sixth recorded visit, and the Earl of Essex’s; in 1586 
a company unnamed; in 1587 the Queen’s for the second time, 
Essex’s for the third time, Leicester’s for the third time, a com- 
pany unnamed, and the Earl of Stafford’s men.! 

Young Shakespeare, therefore, had the opportunity of seeing 
and hearing some of the best talent in England. The Earl of 
Worcester’s company, which came to Stratford so often, had 
Edward Alleyn on its list on or before 14 January 1583.2 Itis a 
significant possibility that this gifted young player, who was a 
year and four months Shakespeare’s junior, made the latter’s 
acquaintance in Stratford in 1584. Still more significant are the 
visits of the Queen’s and Leicester’s men in 1587. 

The Queen’s company had been reconstituted in 1583, twelve 
of the most accomplished players being chosen out of all the 
companies and sworn ‘the Queen’s Servants’ with liveries and 
wages as Grooms of the Chamber’. Among the twelve were 
‘two rare men’, Robert Wilson, of ‘a quick, delicate, refined, 
extemporal wit’, and Richard Tarleton, of ‘a wondrous plentiful 
pleasant extemporal wit’, the ‘wonder of his time’. Others were 
John Lanecham and William Johnson, who were selected, as 
was Wilson, from the Earl of Leicester’s company. We shall 
hear of Lancham again; and of Johnson, if he was the William 
Johnson ‘citizen and vintner of London’ whom Shakespeare 
made a trustee of his Blackfriars house, with John Heminge, in 


1 Cham. Acc., 1570-88. 
2 Chambers, ii. 222. Thou 
in rank among his fellows. 


* Stow-Howes, Annals (1615). * Ib. (read ‘Robert’ for ‘Thomas’). 


gh only sixteen years of age Alleyn was then third 





> S a OE l/d D eoe 
‘M(ASTE)R THARLTON’ 
From Harleian MS. 3885 
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1613.1 Tarleton would amuse Shakespeare greatly. People 
‘tickle o’ the sere’, laughed, it was said, the moment he “peeped 
out his head’,2 a short man with a broad face, curly hair, keen 
eyes (with a cast in one of them), flat nose, moustache and actor's 
scanty beard, as we see him in John Scottow’s drawing, where 
he is comically attired in a russet suit and buttoned cap, with a 
money-bag for offerings at his belt, playing on tabor and pipe.* 
The Queen enjoyed his impertinence, when it was not too broad 
or pointed. He burlesqued Court personages—Raleigh, Leices- 
ter, Whitgift.5 
Second only to Tarleton in low comedy was William Kemp. 
He, too, was a little man,° slight if strong of limb,7 stout with 
adding on occasion (‘bombasted’),® nimble on his feet, famous 
for his leg-play,? a morris-dancer and ‘instrumentalist’, shag- 
haired!° and uncultivated but kindly and honest, with boundless 
impudence (often coarse), and a gift of extemporary speech 
which sometimes held up the play.!! Like Tarleton also he found 
favour (when on his good behaviour) with the Queen. 12 


 Halliwell-Phillipps, Owtlines, ii. 31. To Johnson Tarleton entrusted the 
guardianship of his son in 1588: p. 236. 

2 Nashe, McKerrow, i. 188. 3 Harl. MS. 3885, f. 19. 

4 Chambers, ii. 342. So great was the desire to see and hear him, and his 
fellows, at the Mayor’s performance in the Gild Hall at Abingdon this year 
(1587), that the crowd outside broke the windows (The Times Literary Supplement, 
4 July 1929). At York (on 9 Sept.) the Queen’s men ‘came in her Majesty’s 
liveries and played in the Common Hall’ and received the handsome remunera-__ 
tion of £3 6s. 8d. (Murray, ii. 412). 

5 Bohun, Elizabeth, p. 152; Martin Marprelate, The Epistle (Arber, p. 19). 

6 As we may see him, dancing preceded by a youthful taborer, on the title-page 
of his Nine Days’ Wonder. Incidents of his ‘Dance’ more than suggest a little 
fellow as horses raised with their forefeet over his head ‘like two smiths over an 
anvil’, a maid ‘not passing fourteen years of age’ his partner for an hour in the 
motris, up to his waist in the mire, and frequently crushed by the friendly crowd. 
His drolleries, of which we hear, would be the more comical on this account, 
and can be plausibly identified with incidents in the action of diminutive charac- 
ters in Shakespeare’s drama—such as ‘laying his leg over his staff’ (as by Launce, 
in imitation of his dog), ‘lapping up drink on the earth’ (by Cade in Iden’s garden) 
and ‘sawing cheese asunder with his dagger’ (by Grumio on his arrival half- 
starved in the house of Petruchio). He could ‘make a scurvy face’ and ‘draw his 
mouth awry’. See Parnassus, Macray, p. 22f. See further pp. 229-32. 

7 If he played Shallow: 2 Hen. IV, ur. ii. 331-7, V- i. 69-72. 

3 If he played Costard (Love’s L. L. v. i. 134-6) and Gobbo (Mer. of Ven. 11. ii. 
69-87, and Francis Davison on ‘St. Gobbo’ and ‘bumbasted legs’, 27 Oct. 1596: see 
pp. 421-2). ° Seenote6.- *° 2 Hen. VI, ut. i. 364-7 (surely a sketch of Kemp). 

11 Hamil. 111. ii. 42-50 and Q’. 12 Heywood, Apology for Actors, p. 43. 
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He was head (‘Don Gulihelmo’) of the Earl of Leicester’s 
players (also, most of them, ‘instrumentister och springere’) who 
accompanied his lordship in 1585 to the Low Countries, and 
proceeded, on the commendation of their patron, to the Court 
of Denmark. We have a glimpse of him at Dunkirk, in a letter 
of 12 November 1585 from Thomas Doyley at Calais to the — 
Earl of Leicester: 


There remaineth in Dunkirk . . . also Master Kemp called Don Gulihelmo ;? 


and again at Utrecht, in a letter of 24 March 1586 from Sir 
Philip Sidney to his father-in-law, Sir Francis Walsingham in 
London: 

I wrote to you a letter by William my Lord of Leicester’s jesting-player, 
enclosed in a letter to my wife, and I never had answer thereof . . . I since 


divers times have writ to know whether you had received them . . . I since 
find that the knave delivered the letters to my Lady of Leicester. 


The knave, evidently, had left the Low Countries some time 
before for London, and returned thither, to Utrecht, to take 
part in the festivities in honour of Leicester on St. George’s day, 
23 April 1586. These included an after-dinner performance 
(acrobatic, dramatic, and no doubt musical) entitled The Forces 
of Hercules.4 

On 17 June 1586 Kemp, with his apprentice (Daniel Jones) 
and six fellows, Thomas Stevens, George Bryan, Thomas King, 
Thomas Pope, Robert Percy and Thomas Bull, entered the 
service for three months of Frederick II at Elsinore. From Kemp, 
Bryan and Pope, his fellows of after-years, Shakespeare would 
hear of Elsinore and the Danes. That the Englishmen, notwith- 
standing their reputation and the eagerness of the people to hear 
them (they broke down a wooden fence once in their desire to 
do so), did not find their stay altogether congenial is more than 
suggested by the disappearance of Bull, in or as a consequence of 
a brawl. Kemp received a month’s pay as a parting gift in 
September. He and his ‘boy’ soon after returned to England, 
while the rest travelled into Germany to sojourn in Dresden 

* Heywood, Apology for Actors, p. 40. 2 Cotton MS. Galba C. viii. 

$ Feuillerat, iii. 167. The identification of this William with Shakespeare is 


against all probability. No one would speak of him, even in spott, as a knave, 
least of all Sidney. 


4 Stow, Annals, p. 717. 
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foraconsiderabletimeuntil17July1587.1 To Kemp, presumably, 
fell the task of reorganizing the company at home (hardly visible 
in the records during his absence)? for their London season 
1586-7, and we may safely conclude that he was their welcome 
leader in their one Court performance, at Greenwich on 27 
December 1586.3 

The Queen’s men (Tarleton, Wilson, Laneham, and com- 
pany) played four times at Court this Christmas and Shrove- 
tide;4 but the Earl of Leicester’s men are named with them and 
next to them, and with the Earl of Oxford’s, the Lord Admiral’s 
and ‘divers others’ on 25 January 1587, as setting up their bills 
in the City, jetting proudly in their silks in procession through 
the streets, and drawing by their trumpets larger audiences than 
preachers with church-bells attracted to their week-day lectures.5 

From London Leicester’s men, with Kemp doubtless at their 
head but reduced in number and quality by the absentees 
abroad, travelled in the South and West of England, through 
Warwickshire into Lancashire and back into Warwickshire. 
We trace them from Lent to Lammas at Canterbury, Dover 
(on 4 March), Southampton, Marlborough, Oxford, Bath 
(before June), Exeter, Gloucester, Stratford-upon-Avon, Coven- 
try (early in July), Leicester, Lathom House (the seat of the 
Stanleys at Ormskirk: from Thursday 13 July to Saturday, when 
a preacher arrived for Sunday), and again Coventry (on I 
August).6 

Here, surely, is the psychological moment of Shakespeare's 
life, when he forsook the unromantic drudgery of an attorney’s 
office for ‘poetry and acting’. The stories of a later and misunder- 
standing age are superfluous as they are idle to account for so 

1 Herz, Englische Schauspieler . . . in Deutschland; quoted in New Shakespeariana, 


Sept. 1901. 
2 They played at Exeter on 23 Mar. 1586, and in the same year at Abingdon, 
3 Chambers, Eg. Stage, pp. 102, 161. 4 Ib. 


5 Harl. MS. 286, f- 102; Chambers, Eliz. Stage, iv. 303 f. 

6 J. T. Murray, i. 35, 42 (11, 12, 13 July should be 13, 14, 15). Their visit to 
Lathom House is thus referred to in the House Book: “1587 Week beginning 
July 8. On Thursday Master Stanley departed, and the same day my Lord of 
Leicester’s Players played. On Friday they played again: which day Master 
Salesbury came, and also Master Rec’; And on Saturday they departed away, 
and Master Sorrocolde a preacher came’ (Ib. ii. 296). Their welcome and enter- 
tainment would be not unlike that in Haw/. 11. ii. Thomas Sorrowcold was a 
Lancashire man, M.A. of Oxford, 25 years old (Wood, AZ#b. i. 635). 


I P 
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happy a decision. Kemp’s presence with an incomplete fellow- 
ship, in the neighbourhood of his great patron’s Castle at Kenil- 
worth, at Coventry twice within a month, and once in Stratford 
itself, is a sufficient and illuminating clue. Tales of a runawa 
butcher-boy and fugitive poacher (in a deer-park which did 
not exist), compelled to hold horses for a livelihood at the 
theatre-door, are too remote in time and fact to concern the 
historian, save to observe how such legends arose. It is more 
than enough that one day at Stratford, in the summer of 1587, 
the Earl of Leicester's famous ‘jesting-player’ probably delighted 
and, in his turn, was taken with a ‘well-shaped’ youth of three 
and twenty, with auburn hair and hazel’ eyes, musical (like 
himself, ‘instrumentalist’),1 an old Latin-School boy, able to 
use his pen in a song or poem, in the revision of an old piece or 
writing of a new, trained in declamation,? talented, as he would 
hear from others, in a school-play or pastoral, an athlete and 
fencer,3 and passionately eager,4as he would learn from himself, 
to enter even as Johannes Factotum, the dramatic profession. 

It was customary for a leading actor to take an apprentice. 
We read in the will of Augustine Phillips, a senior member of - 
the company, who died in 1605 (leaving to his ‘fellow’, Shake- 
speare, ‘a thirty-shilling piece in gold’), his bequests to a ‘late’ 
and a present apprentice: 


I give to Samuel Gilborne, my late apprentice, the sum of forty shillings, 
and my mouse-coloured velvet hose, and a white taffety doublet, a black 
taffety suit, my purple cloak, sword and dagger, and my bass-viol.5 

I give to James Sands, my apprentice, the sum of forty shillings, and a 
cittern, a bandore, and a lute, to be paid and delivered unto him at the 
expiration of his term of years in his indenture of apprenticeship.® 


Kemp had his apprentice, Daniel Jones, who accompanied 
him to and from Elsinore. William Shakespeare was too old in 


1 J. T. Murray, i. 34 and n. 2 See p. 116. 

3 Shakespeare condemned and ridiculed duelling, but was undoubtedly, 
like Ben Jonson and most prominent players, a swordsman. Row. €” Jul., for 
example, bristles with swordsmanship. The sudden and swift passion of that 
great drama is emphasized by the drawing and flashing of weapons. There was 
not a little of Mercutio in Shakespeare. 

* There is noticeable truth in the Aubrey legends that young Shakespeare 
before he left Stratford was ‘inclined to acting’, and could ‘make a speech in a 


high style’. * For this beloved instrument see p. 128. 
é Collier, Memoirs of Actors, p. 87. 
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1587 to become an apprentice; he would be taken as one of ‘the 
hired men of the company’, such as Augustine Phillips remem- 
- bered in his will: 

I give and bequeath unto and amongst the hired men of the company 
which I am of, the sum of five pounds to be equally distributed amongst 
them. 

He was ready to put his hand (and head) to anything. His 
first critic calls him ‘Shakescene, Johannes Factotum’. Neverthe- 
less, whatever his many, valuable, indispensable services, he did 
not attain to ‘membership’, whether by accident or regulation, 
until the end of seven years.! 


| § 29. THE MOMENT 


HAKESPEARE S biography has suffered from Restoration gossip. 

Undue importance has attached to it owing to lack of con- 
temporary information. Aubrey’s statements are not all ill- 
founded. Much that he volunteers is Egyptian darkness—as 
that John Shakespeare was a butcher, and his son, “when a boy’, 
exercised his ‘father’s trade, and when he killed a calf’ did it, as 
a poet-butcher should, ‘in a high style’ and made a speech, yet 
‘in his younger years was a schoolmaster in the country’. But 
he does not tell us that the Poet ran away from home, or from 
the wrath of Sir Thomas Lucy, or that he held horses at the 
theatre-door.? For this we are grateful; and for certain flashes of 
light in his dull testimony we are truly thankful. From him 
comes the information that the Poet was ‘a handsome well- 
shaped man, very good company, and of a very ready and 
pleasant smooth wit’; that “being inclined naturally to poetry 
and acting’ he ‘came to London, I guess about eighteen’, which 
is hardly consistent with his being a schoolmaster in the country, 
‘and did act exceedingly well’ that he was wont to go to his 
‘native country once a year’; and that, notwithstanding the 
saying of Ben Jonson, he ‘understood Latin pretty well’. 

Certainly ‘inclination’ drew Shakespeare to the congenial, 
adventurous, and, as it proved, lucrative profession of the stage. 
The moment was most favourable. The opportunity and the 


' Baldwin (p. 288) thinks that he may have served his apprenticeship. 
2 For these legends and their sources see pp. 912-19. 
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man met. Popular drama, as distinct from the ecclesiastic or 
academic, was bursting into poetry and prosperity. It gave 
romance for instruction, character for doctrine, rolling blank 
verse for the old doggerel; and it called for poets, offering them 
for the first time a livelihood, while it filled the pockets of players 
and owners of playhouses. Marlowe wrote Tamburlaine, found 
an interpreter physically and mentally fit in Alleyn, and together 
in 1587 they took the London stage by storm. 

Edward Alleyn was a Londoner, born 1 September 1566 in his 
father’s house, the Pie Inn, Bishopsgate, and baptized next day 
at St. Botolph’s. His father, Edward, a native of Willen, near 
Newport Pagnell, in Buckinghamshire, had settled in London 
in or before 1555, and purchased in 1566 his house in Bishops- 
gate, where presumably he died after making his will ro Septem- 
ber 1570. An elder son, John, succeeded to the inn, Edward 
became a player, and, as we have seen, was a leading member of 
Worcester’s company in January 1583. With Alleyn in mind, 
we-may believe, Marlowe shaped at least the physical features 
of Tamburlaine. The description of his hero in Act m. I. 7-30 
is so detailed that only an actor more or less corresponding to 
it could have taken the part with hope of success. We may 
see, therefore, not a little of Alleyn in the following: 

Of stature tall, and straightly fashioned; 

Like his desire, lift upwards and divine; 

So large of limbs, his joints so strongly knit, 
Such breadth of shoulders as might mainly bear 
Old Atlas’ burthen; twixt his manly pitch 

A pearl more worth than all the world is plac’d, 
Wherein, by curious sovereignty of art, 

Are fix’d his piercing instruments of sight; 
Whose fiery circles bear encompassed 

A heaven of heavenly bodies in their spheres, 
That guides his steps and actions to the throne, 
Where honour sits invested royally; 

Pale of complexion, wrought in him with passion, 
Thirsting with sovercignty, with love of arms: 
His lofty brows in folds do figure death, 
And in their smoothness amity and life; 

About them hangs a knot of amber hair, 
Wrapped in curls, as fierce Achilles’ was, 

On which the breath of heaven delights to play, 
Making it dance with wanton majesty; 
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His arms and fingers long and sinewy, 
Betokening valour and excess of strength; 
In every part proportioned— 


The portrait at Dulwich College of Alleyn in his old age, in 
out-door dress and robe of office, resembles this in not a few 
particulars. 

Something must be said of the drama immediately preceding 
—midway between the ‘Morality’ and Marlowe. It was still 
didactic and was feebly such. Ever ready for a great truth 
greatly presented (as in Everyman or The Cradle of Security), folk 
wearied of plays in which the ethical purpose was more obvious 
than the attraction, and life was subordinate to the lesson. There 
was a tendency to levity, to romance of awildkindandlicentious- 
ness. Writers on the drama were concerned for the public taste, 
as the city-fathers for the public theatre. They pleaded for the 
classical ideal of utile dulci, aliquid salis, profit with pleasure’,3 
‘instruction in delight’. Gosson, after experience of the first 
theatres (built in Shoreditch in 1576) as a player and playwright, 
and certainly not unsuccessful, turned preacher and denounced 
them. His testimony is most interesting. Plays of the better 
sort were sometimes admirable, he acknowledged, wherein 
‘every man may see his own faults and learn by this glass to 
amend his manners’.4 He mentions two tragedies, in which ‘you 
shall find never a word without wit’ (sense), ‘never a line without 
pith, never a letter placed in vain’: the one, The Jew, ‘represent- 
ing the greediness of worldly choosers and bloody mind of 
usurers’; the other, Ptolemy, “describing how seditious estates. 
with their own devices, false friends, with their own swords and 
rebellious commons in their own snares are overthrown’.5 He 
speaks of a play of his own, written before he turned preacher, 
Catiline, wherein, he says, ‘the mark I shot at was to show the 
reward of traitors and the necessary government of learned 
men’. But, he asks, if people are to be instructed, why should 
they go to the playhouse? “We have divines enough to discharge 
that and more by a great many than are well hearkened to.’7 
The playhouse, in fact, though a charge was made for admission, 


1 Horace, De Arte Poetica, 343. 2 Gascoigne, Arber, p. 31. 
3 William Webbe, Arber, p. 25. 4 School of Abuse, Arber, p. 31. 
5 Ib., p. 40. 6 Ib. 40. 7 Ib. 51. 
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had larger congregations than the church. In reply to Gosson, . 
Philip Sidney pleaded for delight, delight that should be noble. 
The poet, he says, 

doth not only show the way but giveth so sweet a prospect into the way 
as will entice any man to enter into it. Nay, he doth, as if your journey 
should lie through a fair vineyard, at the very first give you a cluster of 
grapes, that full of that taste you may long to pass further. He beginneth 
not with obscure definitions, which must blur the margent with interpreta- 
tions and load the memory with doubtfulness; but he cometh to you with 
words set in delightful proportion, either accompanied with or prepared 
for the well-enchanting skill of Music; and with a tale, forsooth, he cometh 
unto you, with a tale which holdeth children from play and old men from 
the chimney-corner; and pretending no more, doth intend the winning of 
the mind from wickedness to virtue.’ 


This did Marlowe, in his fashion; and this with finer ethical 
consciousness, and unparalleled humour and humanity, did 
Shakespeare. The spirit and aim, indeed, of Shakespeare's 
drama have not been more happily expressed than in Sidney’s 
little book just quoted, The Defence of Poesie. It is a literary 
jewel for the Shakespeare student. One of the disappoint- 
ments of History is that Sidney did not live to see A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. None would have enjoyed it with intenser 
appreciation. 

But to Sidney’s essential conditions of drama, recognized by 
Marlowe and Shakespeare, must be added that so admirably 
declared by their forerunner, Richard Edwards. He wrote, so 
early as the year of Shakespeare’s birth, in the prologue to 
Damon and Pythias: 


In comedies the greatest skill is this: rightly to touch 
All things to the quick, and eke to frame each person so 
That by his common talk you may his nature rightly know. 


If ever dramatist ‘touched rightly all things to the quick’—that 
is, to the life—and made ‘each person known by his common 
talk’, it was Shakespeare. But he also revealed his characters in — 
- uncommon speech, disclosed unwonted depths in them by 
language ‘rich and strange’. 


1 The Defence of Poesie, Feuillerat, p. 19 f. 
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§ 30. LONDON 
Wi the Earl of Leicester’s men, therefore, Shakespeare 


departed (so we must believe) from his native town, to 
see England, and London, and the Court, to try his fortune on 
the stage, and find scope for his rare histrionicand literary powers. 
By way of Norwich (before 17 November)! and Oxford 
(11 December)? they made their way to the metropolis. 
Shakespeare's delight in London must have been extraordi- 
nary. It was a beautiful old city, ten times the size of Coventry, 
yet a country-town amid gardens, fields, and woods, and musical 
near and far with bells. The famous and magnificent Bridge; the 
tidal river with its galleons and barges, still clean and clear 
enough for swans and salmon; the Tower; the yet intact walls 
and gates; the Cathedral (‘Powles’), rising high (though bereft 
since 1561 of its mighty spire) above a crowd of Gothic churches; 
the Barbican and Charterhouse, Smithfield and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Cornhill and East Cheap; the Crosses and conduits; St. 
Mary-le-Bow; London Stone; the Halls of the City Companies; 
Baynard’s Castle; Staple Inn (in Holborn, hardly completed); 
the Inns of Court; the Strand with its mansions and gardens 
reaching to the Thames; Charing Cross, Whitehall and West- 
minster; Lambeth Palace; the Bankside and Southwark; St. 
Mary Overy’s now called St. Saviour’s; Bermondsey Abbey 
and Greenwich Palace, appealed to his artistic and patriotic 
sentiments. On all sides were buildings rich in historical 
associations. Still more the humanity attracted him. It was 
so quaint, and so serious; fantastic yet full of common sense; 
half-medieval, half-Puritan; strictly classified and liveried, 
reckless and out-of-bounds; ‘saved’ and ‘lost’, ‘elect’ and 
‘damned’; abounding in inconsistencies, in pieties and rascalities, 
ancient reverences and new liberalisms, which jostled oddly, 
ludicrously, sometimes fiercely, in the narrow cobbled streets, 
in Paul’s aisle and at Paul’s Cross, on ’Change, in the Bear 
Garden, and within the theatres. London was Shakespeare’s 
university, his “Académe’, his place of business and source of 
wealth, the stimulating, challenging milieu of his genius. 


1 J. T. Murray, ii. 366. 
2 Boas, Shakespeare and the Universities, pp. 17-19. 
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One Stratford friend at least was there to welcome him. 
Richard Field had served his six years with Vautrollier, and a 
seventh with George Bishop, and obtained on 6 February 1587 
his admission as a freeman to the Stationers Company. Under 
Vautrollier he learned French. Vautrollier printed much in 
French—theological tracts by Huguenot divines and political 
treatises. He printed also editions of the classics, school-books, 
heretical writings like those of Giordano Bruno, and the work 
loved by Shakespeare, North’s Plutarch’s Lives. For his Bruno, 
which Whitgift interdicted, he fled in 1584 to Scotland, the 
refuge of nota few exiles from England, theological and political. 
In Edinburgh with King James, who was at that time as friendly 
to Puritans! as later he was hostile, Vautrollier ‘taught the way of 
good printing, and there stayed until such time as by the inter- 
cession of friends he had got his pardon’. For his Majesty he 
printed in 1585 a small volume of the royal sonnets and other 
experiments in verse, with “Ane Schort Treatise conteining 
some Reulis.and Cautelis to be observit and eschewit in Scottis 
Poesie,’ under the title The Essays of a Prentice in the Divine Art of 
Poesie. It was his solitary venture in lighter literature, and it 
sorted ill with The New Godly Garden of Prayers, Timothy 
Bright’s Treatise on Melancholy, and similar publications. He 
returned to London in 1586, and died in July 1587, leaving a 
widow, Jacqueline, and four sons, with the Biblical names 
Simeon, Manasses, Thomas, and James. Field, who had worked 
with Madame Vautrollier in her husband’s absence, now mar- 
ried her and succeeded to the business, not long after 4 March 
1588.2 


§ 31. DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA 


Cars over, Shakespeare’s company set out for the south 
coast. It was the “Wondrous Year’, as Constable called it, 
‘Fifteen Hundred and Eighty Eight’.3 There was expectation of 
the Spanish Fleet. On 23 January the players were at Maidstone;4 
in February they were at Dover,5 where probably for the first 


I See p. 230. f 

2 Collier, Memoirs of Actors, p. 223: ‘Married, Richard Field to Jacklin 
Vautrillian 12 Jan., 1588’. This (if not a fabrication) would be 12 Jan. 1588. 

3 Arber, Garner, ii. 264. +4 J. T. Murray, ii. 327. 5 Ib, 263. 
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time Shakespeare saw the sea, and the stately cliff which now 
bears his name, not to mention the Castle,2 the beach,3 and the 
pier. On 15 May they had arrived in Plymouth.5 The town 
was all excitement. The Armada was awaited with impatience, 
the English ships in the Sound were running short of provisions. 
Drake was there, and Admiral Howard in his flagship, the Ark.® 
From Plymouth, reluctantly (we may believe), the actors 
turned northward to Exeter,7 Bath,® and Gloucester,? where 
they performed on 17 June, and thence into Warwickshire. 
They played at Coventry,!° receiving the handsome reward of 
4os. Continuing their tour, they reached the northern capital, 
York, by Saturday 13 July, on which day they performed before 
the Lord Mayor and his Brethren and received 305.11 Results of 
this visit may perhaps be recognized in the York scenes (u. ii, Iv. 
vii) in The Third Part of King Henry the Sixth. After this date we 
hear nothing of the company until September. In the interval 
the members probably dispersed, and Shakespeare sojourned in 
Stratford. 

If so, he found the Clopton Bridge broken by the great flood 
of 18 July, an effect of the wet and stormy season which kept 
the Spanish Fleet at the Groin. We read in Welford Church 
register that “Old Father Porter, being 109 years of age, never 
knew the Avon so high by a yard and a half’ in the mill-house. 

It brake down Grange Mill [at Bidford, the property of George . 
Badger’s!? brother, Edward], the crack thereof was heard at Holditch. 
It brake up sundry houses in Warwick town and carried away their bread, 
beef, cheese, butter, pots and pans. It took away three wains with the furni- 
ture of Sir Thomas Lucy. It brake both ends of Stratford Bridge: three men 


going over, when they came to the middle of the bridge could not go 
forwards, and then returned but could not go back. 


1 K. Lear, tv. vi. Shakespeare seems to have been four times at Dover. See 
pp. 216, 458, 654, Sept. 1606, July 1610. 

2 K. Jobn, v. i. 31. 

3 Mer. of Ven. rv. i. 71, Hen. V, v. (Chorus 9-13), Cor. v. iii. 58, Cyb. 1. vi. 36. 

4 Hen. V, u (Chorus 4). 

5 J.T. Murray, ii. 384. 6 S.P. Dom. Eliz. 

7 Drake wrote thence to the Queen on 13 April that he had ‘never known 
better men or more gallant minds. Never was there a greater force than the 
Spanish Fleet, but the Lord of strength is stronger and will defend the Truth of 
His Word for His own Name’s sake.’ J. T. Murray, ii. 271 (my Lord Steward’s 
players’). 

8 Ib. 202. ° Ib.283. 1° Ib.239. db greg  ™ pp. 50,156, 192. 
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To Shakespeare’s friend, Richard Quyney, as acting Chamber- 
lain, fell the task of having the Bridge repaired.! Soon church- 
bells and bonfires announced the approach of the Spaniards, 
A hundred horsemen (thirty-three lancers, sixty-three light 
horse, and four with “petronels’ or carbines) were furnished for 
Tilbury by the ‘gentlemen’ of Warwickshire. The certificate of 
those who bore this expense includes Sir Fulke Greville (father 
of Sidney’s friend), Sir Thomas Lucy, Sir Henry Goodere, 
Edward Aglionby, Roger Wigston, Robert Burgoyne, Hugh 
Glover, Barnaby Holbage of Warwick, Thomas Staunton of 
Longbridge, Bartholomew Hales of Snitterfield, Edmund 
Pearse of Alveston, Nicholas Lane of Bridge Town, among 
Protestants, and William Somerville of Edstone, William 
Clopton of Clopton, and William Underhill of Idlicote and 
New Place, among Catholics.? Lucy rode over from Charle- 
cote to inspect the footmen raised in Stratford.3 Two of these 
were Richard Quyney’s step-brother, William Baynton, and 
Shakespeare’s friend, Richard Tyler, who wore their swords and 
daggers.4 Lucy came again for the General Musters. The Bailiff 
of Oxford was present, and a Balliol scholar, Master Pye, 
preached a sermon.5 Sir Fulke Greville attended, and spent the 
night at Master Woodward’s Shottery farm;® where a young 
lady, the eldest daughter of the house, had difficulty in con- 
cealing, if she succeeded, her love and anxiety for one of the 
warriors. Tidings followed of the pursuit of the Spanish ships up 
Channel, the surprise at Gravelines, and the flight into the North 
Sea. On 9 August? Queen Elizabeth addressed her army in 
person at Tilbury, attended by the Earls of Leicester and Essex 
and other generals. Shortly afterwards the main body of the 
foot-soldiers returned to their homes for harvest work. In 
October Sir Edward Fenton, in a walk of less than five miles 
along the coast of Sligo, counted 1,100 corpses of Spaniards. 
Tempest was more destructive than cannon. Flavit et dissipati 
_ sunt is the text8 inscribed on the medal struck to com- 


- | Chamberlains Account, 1589. 2 S.P. Dom. Eliz. ccxiv. 25. 
3 Chamb. Acc. 1589. 


* ‘Constables’ Bill for our Soldiers’, Misc. Doc. xii. 34. 

5 Chamb. Acc. 1589. 6 Ib. 
‘. 7 Scott and Hales from Norborn Camp to Lord Cobham, 13 August. 

8 Cf. Exodus xv. 10: Flavit et submersi sunt. 





SILVER MEDAL COMMEMORATING 
THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH 
ARMADA, 1588. MADE AT 
MIDDLEBURG 
(British Museum) 

Obverse: ‘Iam assailed but uninjured’—the Church 


founded on a rock. Reverse: ‘He blew and they 
were scattered’—the Spanish fleet dispersed. 
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‘Explanation. This Print represents Queen Elizabeth going in solemn Procession on Sunday Nov. 24, 1588 on a Chariot Throne 


decorated as above from Somerset House to St. Paul’s Church to return Thanks to God for the 

The Earl of Essex, her Master of the Horse, follows the Chariot, leading her Horse of State, after whom proceed Ladies of Honour 
and High Rank. The Queen, delighted with the joyful Acclamations of her People, extends her hand and blesses them. She was 
attended by her Privy Council, Prime Nobility, Judges, &c., all on Horseback: her Guards and Domestic Servants marching on Foot.’ 
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Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
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memorate the victory. On Sunday 24 November, with her 
lords and ladies about her, amid the acclamations of the 
people, the Queen drove in a chariot from Somerset House to 
a thanksgiving service in St. Paul’s. 


§ 32. SHAKESPEARE AS ‘MILITARIST’ 


pox boyhood Shakespeare witnessed the mustersin Stratford, 
and the Town armoury was a chamber adjoining his school. 1 
The ‘old rusty sword’ referred to in The Taming of the Shrew, 
‘ta’en out of the Town-armoury, with a broken hilt and chape- 
less,’2 he might have handled. The Corporation seem to have 
kept ‘harness’ (the word for armour, inclusive of weapons, in the 
Borough accounts)3 for four ‘trained men’ at least in time of 
peace, and provided it for as many as eight or more in an 
emergency. Twice before 1588 they responded to a special call. 
They sent eight men, it would appear, to follow the Earl of 
Warwick against the Northern rebels in 1569,4 and not less than 
ten to the musters in the dangerous period, of menace from 
within and from without, 1577-80.5 Alderman Shakespeare, it 
will be remembered, objected, with others, to paying for six 
extra recruits in 1578 and 1579.6 

These ‘trained men’ were infantry, as distinguished from the 
horsemen levied and ‘furnished’ by the County gentry. They 
carried pikes, bills, bows, or matchlocks, in addition to swords 
and daggers. Pikes and bills were spears, the former some 
twelve feet long, the latter shorter, with a nasty hooked and 
spiked head. Bills were serviceable for home purposes, such as 
pruning and hedging, and found their way to other quarters 
than the armoury, to appear on occasion unscoured and rusty. 
But for his ‘sallet’ or headpiece, Cade the rebel says, his ‘brain- 
pan had been cleft many a time with a brown bill’,7 that is, by 
loyal townsmen or countrymen who were not soldiers. In 

* Dugdale Soc. v. 98, 120, 138, &c. 2 tr. ii. 46-8. 

3 Dugdale Soc. iii. 46 and passim. In Shakespeare armour only, as in Mach. 
V. v. §2: “At least we’ll die with harness on our back.’ 

* Dugdale Soc. iii. 35 f. 4s. to the soldiers would be press money, which was 
usually 6d. a man. Falstaff gives Wart a tester (2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 296). 


5 Dugdale Soc. v. 11, 13, 15-17, 28, 31 f., 44 f., 47 f., 80-3, 96 f. 
6 Ib. iii. 31 f. 7 2 Hen. VI, Iv. x. 13 f. 
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Richard II we hear of women who left their spinning to ‘manage 
rusty bills’! Bows and arrows were superseded but slowly by 
firearms. They were in the Stratford armoury until after the 
defeat of the Armada. Muskets varied from the long and heavy 
kind that required'a rest, to the lighter, more costly “caliver’ used 
by sportsmen as well as soldiers. Both spearmen and gunmen 
wore headpieces of steel. The former had ‘corselets’ of steel, 
fastened with rivets and laces or ‘points’ of leather, ‘braces’ for the 
arms, ‘pauldrons’ for the shoulders, ‘gorgets’ for their throats.3. 
Gunmen had freer “harness’-—‘coats’ (sometimes called ‘jacks’)4 
of linen or leather, quilted with metal plates or rings. 
“Bardolf’, says Falstaff, “give the soldiers coats.’5 In 1588 the 
Stratford Corporation spent £8 on coats for their recruits.® 
In a less perilous time smocks would suffice until they reached the 
rendezvous.7 Gunmen carried powder flasks, suspended from 
straps. We have the names of half a dozen of the Stratford 
trained-men—Gilbert Moseley and ‘Thomas Fasakerley, who 
died within a few weeks of each other in 1582; John Watts (or 
Wallz), John Loder, John Harris, John “Taborer’’ (‘drummer’) 
—besides William Baynton and Richard Tyler, who probably 
were not ‘pressed’ but ‘fiery voluntaries’ against the Spaniards. 

Shakespeare has caricatured the town muster in his scene in 
Gloucestershire at Justice Shallow’s.9 Falstaff attends as Captain, 
and Bardolf as his Corporal. They ‘lead away’ four raw recruits. 
The General Muster, held usually at Warwick, but in the 
Armada year, as we have seen, at Stratford, was an imposing 
affair, attended by leading magistrates, bailiffs of neighbouring 
towns, officers of various ranks, and a special preacher. Wine 
flowed freely, with the customary sugar (as costly as the wine) 
and, if any, ‘one half-pennyworth of bread’. Richard Quyney, 
as acting-chamberlain, includes in his Account for the two 
musters: 


Item for wine and sugar and a obolus'® in bread when Sir Fowlke Grevyll 
and Master Burgoyne did take a view of our Armour 2s. sd. ob. 


1 Ym. ii. 118. 2 1 Hen. IV, 1v. ii. 21 f. 
3 These are all mentioned by Shakespeare save the pauldron. 

* Mentioned in the Constables’ Account at Stratford, 1588. 

5 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 311. ® Constables’ Account (Dugdale Soc. x. 39 f.). 
7 Fortescue, in Shakespeare’s England, i. 125. 

8 D. 125. 9 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 10 Halfpenny. 
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Item paid for wine, sugar and bread when Sir Fowlke, Sir Thomas Lucye, 
Master Verney and Master Huband were-here at the General Muster 
2s. 8d: cb. 

Item for wine and sugar when Master Burgoyn and Master Hubande were 
here to muster the trained men 2s. 2d. 

Item for wine and sugar when Sir Fowlke lay at Master Woodwarde’s 16d. 

Item for wine and sugar at Master Barber’s when Master Pie preacher and 
the Bailiff of Oxon. lay there 2s. 2d. 

Item for wine and sugar when Sir Fowlke, Sir John Harrington and Sir 
Thomas Lucye gave charge for the muskets 4s. 3d. 

Item for wine and sugar when Sir Thomas did take view of new men to be 
trained after the first were set forth 2s. 2d. 


The summa totalis for this refreshment is 17s. 3d. including 
Id. for bread. We are reminded of Falstaff’s reckoning: ‘Item 
Sack two gallons 5s. 8d. Item Anchovies and sack after supper 
2s. 6d. Item Bread obolus.’! But Falstaff was one, and the dis- 
tinguished visitors at Stratford were fifteen; Falstaff supplied his 
own sugar, and they were not served with anchovies. Falstaff 
was addicted to sugar: “That he is old the more the pity . . . If 
sack and sugar be a fault, God help the wicked!’2 That is his con- 
fession; and Poins called him, “Sir John Sack and Sugar’, as the 
true denomination of ‘Monsieur Remorse’, otherwise “Sir John 
Sackcloth and Ashes’.3 Falstaff took anchovies, as Sir Toby 
Belch ‘pickled herring’,+ to aggravate his thirst. Richard Quy- 
ney, liberal though he was, could not afford such provocatives, 
and their consequences, out of the Borough purse. 

At Mile End (twice referred to in his plays)5 Shakespeare saw 
the spearmen at drill, ‘doubling’ their ranks and files, holding 
their ‘bristling pikes’ above their heads or ‘trailing’ them on the 
ground;® and the gunmen at practice with their pieces, ‘loose 
shot” emerging behind the pikemen, like the boys with pebbles 
in Palace Yard,7 or in manual exercise, firing at the front and 
then retreating to the rear to load, their rah, tah, tah, being inter- 
rupted with the bounce of a cannon,8 as in old Shallow’s muddled 
recollection of a nimble musketcer: 

‘I remember at Mile End Green, there was a little quiver 

1 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 587-90. 2 Ib. 513 ff. 3 Tb. 1. ii. 124-6. 

* Tw. Nut. v. 128. 

5 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 298, All’s W. 1v. iii. 302. 


6 Hen. V,1v. i. 40. Ata funeral they trailed them point downwards. Cor. v. 
vi. 152. 7 Hen. VIII, v. iv. 59 f. 


8 ‘He speaks plain cannon fire and smoke and bounce’ (K. John, 11. i. 462). 
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fellow, and a’ would manage you his piece thus; and a’ would 
about and about, and come you in and come you in: rah, tah, 
tah would a’ say; bounce would a’ say; and away again would a’ 
go, and again would a’ come.’! 

Here, too, the Poet beheld troops on parade, with ‘generals’, 
‘captains’, ‘lieutenants’, ‘ancients’, ‘corporals’, and others he does 
not name, prior to marching through the City on their way to 
Bristol or Chester for Ireland.? In the London streets and taverns, 
in the Tilt Yard at Westminster (twice he names it),3 at Green- 
wich and Hampton Court, he met with military types and singu- 
larities, native and foreign, and noted in his searching fashion 
the ‘outward’ and the ‘inward’ man4—'rich armours’ and ‘coats 
of worth’, shields with elaborate device, ‘Spanish blades’, 
French rapiers, the gallant’s ‘curtle-axe’ which Rosalind dons, 
‘fencer’s foil’, sword of ‘the Isebrooke’s temper’® (Othello’s 
trusty weapon, 

A better never did itself sustain 

Upon a soldier’s thigh) ;7 
and the possessors, whom they adorn or shame. Scraps of mili- 
tary slang appear in Pistols bombast, such as “Bezonian’ or 
Spanish recruit,® ‘Bilbo’ or sword of Bilbao,’ and ‘fox’ or cun- 
ning weapon that ‘hides’ in its sheath and can bite when it is 
‘drawn’.10 

In imagination, and on the stage (in such hand-to-hand 
encounters as its limited dimensions permitted), Shakespeare 
was a true soldier; but evidence is wanting that in 1588 or at any 
time he bore arms in military service. Hc is not eager to use or 
display military knowledge, still less does he unconsciously (as 
so frequently his legal experience) disclose it. His military 
metaphors are commonplaces—such as the armour of the mind, 

1! 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 298-305. 


2 Hen. V, v. Chorus 22—34 gives us a welcome to the City from the Irish wars. 
3 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 347, 2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 62. 

4 Opinion’s but a fool that makes us scan 

The outward habit for the inward man. 
(Per. 1r. ii. 56 f.) 
5 As You L. If, 1. iii. 119. 
2 Innsbruck quality (Viscount Dillon, Shakespeare's England, i. 132), Oth. 
Ve 11: 253. 

7 Ozh. v. ii. 260 f. 8 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 118. 9 Merry W.1. i. 165. 
10 Hen. V, tv. iv. 9. Cf. Haml. 1v. ii. 32, r Hen. IV, 111. iii. 129. 
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and weapons of righteousness (borrowed from St. Paul), the 
sword of war and authority, the daggers of speech; or they are 
obvious, like ‘Pistol’s cock is up’.! Once the soldier intrudes on 
the artist. The lines, 


Thou art not conquered; Beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And Death’s pale flag is not advanced there,” 


seriously weaken the utterance of Romeo’s great grief. But the 
image is borrowed, like the subsequent fancy of ‘amorous death’, 
an even greater blemish, from Daniel’s Rosamond.3 Not incon- 
gruous, however, though on a womans lips, is the figure of the 
bullets piercing the air in All’s Well that Ends Well.4 Helena 
has something of the soldier in her. She says, . 


Is it I 
That drive thee from the sportive Court, where thou 
Wast shot-at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of smoky muskets? O you leaden messengers, 
That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 
Fly with false aim; move the still-parting® air 
‘That sings with piercing; do not touch my lord. 


The image is from the Apocrypha, not from the camp. We 
read in Wisdom v. 10-12: : 


As a ship that passeth over the waves of the water, which when it is gone by, 
the trace thereof cannot be found, neither the path of it in the floods; or as 
a bird that flieth thorough in the air and no man can see any token of her 
passage, but only hear the noise of her wings beating the light wind, parting 
the air thorough the vehemency of her going and flieth on shaking her wings, 
whereas afterward no token of her way can be found; or as when an arrow 
is shot at a mark it parteth the air, which-immediately cometh together 
again, so that a man cannot know where it went thorough.® 


1 Hen. Watt i. 55. 2 Rom. € Jul. v. iii. 94-6. 

3 Il. 773-5, 841-5. 4 IIT. ii. 110-16. 

5 ‘Still-peering’ of Folio 1 is evidently a mistake, and ‘still-piercing’ of Folios 
2, 3, 4, is no improvement. ‘Parting’ and ‘parteth’ are the words in Wisdom v. 
11 f., and ‘still-parting’ makes excellent sense. 

© Shakespeare has this passage in mind in Tz. of Ath.1.1. 45-50: 


Paet. | My free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea of wax: no levell’d malice 
Infects one comma in the course I hold; 
But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on, 
Leaving no tract behind. 


224 Death of the Earl of Leicester 
§ 33. ‘MARPRELATE’ 


ARLY in September 1588 Leicester’s players were on the road 

to London, not a little proud of their master’s livery. They 
performed at Norwich on the 4th, and were there on the 7th 
when, on their complaint, a cobbler was committed to prison 
for disrespectful language towards the Bear and Ragged Staff.1 
At Ipswich, however, on the 14th they made their last recorded 
appearance as servants of the great Earl.? He had died suddenly 
on the 4th, at Cornbury Park in Oxfordshire, on his journey for 
his health to Bath. 

From Rycote, on 29 August, he wrote to the Queen, inquiring 
after her health, and expressing expectation of the continued im- 
provement of his own by ‘medycyn’ she had given him, and of 
‘a perfect cure at the Bath’, signing himself her ‘most faithful 
and obedient servant’, and adding a postscript: “Even as I had 
written thus much I received your Majesty’s token by young 
Tracy.’ The epistle is endorsed in the Queen’s hand, ‘His last 
letter’. She was warmly attached to her old cousin and comrade, 
whatever his shortcomings; and to the best of his ability he had 
rendered her thirty years of yeoman service. In November, 
when she made her procession to St. Paul’s, his place as Master of 
the Horse,3 was taken by her handsome, gifted young kinsman, 
his stepson, Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, aged one-and- 
twenty. Ifthe ‘Blatant Beast’ has gossipped of her relations with 
the elder Robert, still more nauseously, at least in modern times, 
it has prattled of her affection for the younger. She was thirty- 
five years his senior, old enough when brides were mothers at 
sixteen or less, to be his grandmother. Mother him, she ċer- 
tainly did, fondly and foolishly, hoping to make a statesman of 
him, but she signally failed. 3 

The Earl of Leicester’s company of players broke up. Kemp, 
Bryan, and Pope, and, no doubt, Shakespeare, joined Lord 
Strange’s Men.4 There is no good reason to dissociate Shake- 

-speare from these unquestioned ‘fellows’ of his or a little later 
period. That he ever belonged to any other group of actors than 

1 J. T. Murray, ii. 336 f. 2 Ib. 292. > p. 6 


4 J. T. Murray, i. 73-5. Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, ii. 68-70.. Baldwin, The 
Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company, 73-89. 
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that which was in succession and development Leicester’s, Strange’s 
the Chamberlain’s, and the King’s Servants, seems quite unwar- 
ranted—as, for example, that he was once a member of the un- 
happy Pembroke’s company. Shakespeare’s own development 
was, surely, a persistent and the chief factor in the growth of the 
fortunes of this remarkable and prosperous troupe of artists. 

By the death of Tarleton, on 3 September 1588, Kemp 
became leading comedian on the English stage. His influence on 
Shakespeare’s drama for the next twelve years must have been 
more than considerable. When we think of Launce, Costard, 
Dromio of Ephesus, Grumio, Peter, Gobbo, and Dogberry, we 
wonder how much they owed in family likeness to the genius 
of ‘that most comical and conceited! cavalier, Monsieur du 
Kempe’, as he was denominated in 1590 by his admirer, the 
clever author of An Almond for a Parrat. 

This was a great time for players as for preachers. The 
Puritan divine, Henry Smith, ‘silver-tongued Smith’ as Tom 
Nashe called him,2 held crowded audiences at Clement Danes in 
the Strand by his sermons on Nebuchadnezzar and Machiavel, 
Jonah and Spanish pride,3 while Edward Alleyn thrilled the 
citizens by his impersonations of Faustus and Barabas the Jew. 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, the greatest drama as yet in the Eng- 
lish language, was a sermon and something better from the 
‘history 4 of a German craftsman in ‘the black art’ by a Lutheran 
pastor, who warned ‘the stiff-necked and high-minded to fear 
God and defy all devilish works’. Alleyn played Faustus, as a 
victim of the Devil (the ‘gull’ of Mephistophilis), in a surplice, 
with a cross upon his breasts—whence we conclude that the 
sentiments of this popular actor were not exactly ‘prelatical’. 
Richard Bancroft, a Queen’s churchman, and apologist for these 
marks of damnable popery, and advocate against the “Martin- 
ists’ of the ‘divine right’ of Bishops (to the indignation of Sir 


1 Witty’. 2 McKerrow, i. 192 f. 
3 Sermons, i. 197 f.; ii. 17, 22 f., 235, 240, 249, 267. 
4 Historia von D. Johann Fausten, 1587. ; 
5 ‘The gull get on a Surplice 

With a Cross upon his breast, 

Like Alleyn playing Faustus : 
In that manner was he drest. ; 
i (Rowlands, Krave of Clubs, 1600.) 
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Francis Knollys), preaching on Shrove Sunday at Paul’s Cross 
against “Martin Marprelate’, from the text, “Try the spirits - 
whether they are of God’ (1 John iv. 1), declared that the Devil 
might come ‘in the shape of Helena of Greece’. Was Doctor 
Faustus, with its famous scene of Helen as the instrument of 
Mephistophilis, performed at Richmond on Sunday evening 
29 December previous, when Alleyn’s company, the Lord 
Admiral Howard’s men, entertained the Queen?! They played 
again before her Majesty on Shrove Tuesday, 11 February, at 
Whitehall, when the piece may have been The Jew of Malta, 
which denounced ‘Machiavellian policy’.2 : Marlowe’s poetry, 
Alleyn’s acting, and the Lord Admiral’s victory at sea, assured 
the company of a place in the revels. 

Hitherto English Protestantism was Puritan. The defeat of 
the Armada was the signal achievement of Elizabethan Puri- 
tanism. Sailors were even more anti-romish than soldiers or 
statesmen.3 But, as often happens in history, the moment of 
triumph marked the beginning of decline. With the Spanish 
fleet disappeared all hope of the restoration of Roman Catho- 
licism in England, and from the very sense of relief sprang, in 
a generous or easy-going people, a less antagonistic attitude 
towards the Old Faith. Anglo-Catholicism, hitherto confined 
almost to the Queen and her more devoted partisans among the 
clergy and courtiers, at last had a chance in the country. The 
death of the Earl of Leicester removed a powerful friend of the 
Presbyterians; and as, one by one, the old Edwardian vanguard 
departed—the Earl of Warwick in 1590, Sir Francis Walsingham 
in 1590, the Earl of Huntingdon4 in 1595, and Sir Francis 
Knollys, the Queen’s cousin, in 1596—Whitgift succeeded in 
putting into force the more or less dead-letter legislation for 
Uniformity in Religion. 

! Chambers, iv. 104, 162. 2 Ib. 

3 William Freeman and his party of priests, disguised as young gentlemen and 
armed with rapiers, were discovered to be Catholics and nearly murdered at 
Gravesend by the mariners who had brought them from France, on 3 Jan. 1589. 
One bolder than the rest overcame their misgivings, breaking apparently into 
proverbial verse: ‘Give me but one quarteron of pears And I will rid you of all 
these fears—tfor I will do it myself.’ The timely drawing of the rapiers alone 
prevented it. 


* Camden speaks of him as ‘a zealous Puritan’ who ‘much wasted his estate by 
a lavish support of hot-headed preachers’. 
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A sign of weakening in the Presbyterian party was its resort 
to personalities. A secret printing-press, from which were issued 
stinging attacks on Whitgift, Aylmer, Cooper, and other bishops, 
under the name of “Martin Marprelate’, was chased from King- 
ston-on-Thames by way of Fawsley in Northamptonshire—the 
seat of that staunch Puritan knight, and Member of Parliament 

for the county, Sir Richard Knightley—into Warwickshire. 
Here for six months it found a furtive resting-place. It was 
lodged in Coventry in January 1589—at the White Friars, the 
house of John Hales, a nephew to the late Clerk of the Hanaper, 
and cousin to Bartholomew Hales of Snitterfield. About April 
it was at Woolston Priory, the residence of Roger Wigston. 
In August it was hunted to Warrington, and thence to Newtown 
Lane near Manchester, where, on the 14th, it was captured by 
the Sheriff, Henry Stanley, Lord Derby, father of Ferdinando 
Lord Strange, the patron of Shakespeare’s company of players. 

‘Martin Marprelate’ was a composite personage, made up of 
a number of writers, every one of whom could roundly deny 
that he was the man. Equivocation and legal technicality have 
been ever the weapons of the persecuted; and the Puritans, as we 
have seen in the case of John Shakespeare, were not less ready 
than the Romanists to avail themselves of them. One of the 
Marprelate brotherhood, who probably became its chief, was 

Job Throgmorton of Haseley, whose election to Parliament 
we have noted at Warwick in 1586. He was an old Oxford 
scholar (he took his B.A. in 1566), well read, with a lively 
wit, and had powerful friends in Warwickshire and kinsmen 
at Court. To him, rather than to Penry or another, we may 
attribute allusions to Tarleton,! Ralph Roister Doister,2 Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,3 and to local personages such as Master Evans 
(the minister the Earl of Warwick would have presented to 
St. Mary’s but Bishop Freake, on Whitgift’s instigation, refused 
for non-subscription),+ Sir Jeffery Jones and his ‘rash vow’,5 


1 The Epistle of Martin Marprelate (Arber 19). 

2 Ib. 6: ‘1am Old Suresby’ (v. 1). 

3 Ib. 11 (‘this trifle, which sheweth the author to have had some wit and 
invention in him’). 

4 Ib. 28 f. 

5 A drinking priest, who had no scruples of conscience, save that having sworn 
never to go again into an alchouse (where he had lost his money at traytrip or 
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Singleton of Gloucester,! and Doctor Cartwright; raillery and | 
‘kitchen rhetoric’, and fine apology for the same, worthy of 


a “country-man’ of Shakespeare: 


I am called Martin Marprelate. There be many that greatly dislike of my - 
doings. I may have my wants,? I know, for I am a man; but my course I 
know to be ordinary and lawful. I saw the cause of Christ’s government, 
and the Bishops’ antichristian dealing, to be hidden. The most part of men 
could not be gotten to read anything written in the defence of the one 
against the other. I bethought me, therefore, of a way whereby men might 
be drawn to do both, perceiving the humours of men in these times (especially of 
those that are in any place) to be given to mirth. I took that course, Aye, for 
jesting is lawful, by circumstances, even in the greatest matters. I never pro- 
faned the Word in any jest. The Lord being the Author both of mirth and 
gravity, is it not lawful in itself, for the Truth, to use either of these ways 
when the circumstances do make it lawful? My purpose was and is to do 
good.3 


John Shakespeare could ‘crack a jest’, and we suspect that he 
enjoyed Job Throgmorton’s earnest fooling. His son might 
have claimed for his own comedy and tragedy, and his combina- 
tion of the one and the other with unrivalled daring:4 


‘I never profaned the Word in any jest. The Lord being the Author both of mirth 
and gravity, is it not lawful in itself for the Truth to use either of these ways when 
the circumstances do make it lawful ? My purpose was to do good.’s 


In the spring of 1589, when people were getting a little tired 
of old controversies and ready to laugh at their extravagancies, 
‘Martin’ and the Bishops were caricatured on the stage. The 
solemn author (who was evidently not Job) of Theses Martinianae, 


been called upon to pay his score), he hired a man to carry him on his back 
thither (Ib. 38). He was vicar of Corley since 1572, and is thus described in the 
‘Survey’ of 1586 (see above, p. 196): ‘dumb, drunkard, gamster, quarreller, 
swearer, pilferer, adulterer’ (£. 171). Corley is 4 miles north-east of Coventry, and 
its disreputable pastor would be within the ken of the puritan Coventry clergy. 

1 An ‘honest draper’, “convented’ by Bishop John Bullingham and sent to 
prison for nonsubscription: evidently a Puritan (Ib. 30). Cf. S.P. Dom. Eliz. 
cclxxiii. 36. 2 Shortcomings. 3 Hay any worke for Cooper? p. 22. 

* Asin Hen. V, 1. ii., Haml. v. i, Mach. 11. iii, Ant. €” Cleop. v. ii. 240-81. 

5 Shakespeare’s liberal doctrine and broad humour, however welcome and 
reverent in the eyes of Queen Elizabeth, Hooker, Bacon, John Stephens, and - 
others, would give offence to the religiously strict and matter-of-fact, then as 
now. A very able work of the last century (an invaluable book, strangely 
neglected), An Inquiry into the Philosophy and Religion of Shakspere, by W. J. Birch, 
M.A., 1848, gives us the Poet as seen searchingly by a scholar of narrow views, 
without humour or spiritual perspective. Shakespeare, I think, comes forth 
smiling from the ordeal. 
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printed at Woolston Priory in July, wrote in indignation, ‘The 
stage-players are so baseminded as, at the pleasure of the veriest 
rogue in England, for one poor penny,! they will be glad on 
open? stage to play the ignominious fools for an hour or two, 
... plain rogues, save for their liveries, have gotten them many 
thousand eye-witnesses of their witless and pitiful conceits’. 
Tarleton had begun it, shortly before his death, with a jig (as it 
seems) on the taking of the Bishop of London’s lackey, one 
‘Simony, in Don John of London’s cellar’,3 Don John being 
Aylmer, the ‘goatherd proud’ of Spenser’s Shepherds’ Calendar. 
Kemp followed Tarleton, Laneham followed Kemp, and Lyly or 
Nashe (or both) joined in, and soon Strange’s men, the Queen’s 
men and the Children of Paul’s were involved in the satirical 
nonsense which became a public scandal. In a piece, which was 
more than a jig, called Vetus Comoedia (the term in Horace, 
Ars Poetica, 281, for a species of comedy ‘wherein’, as we read in 
Eliot-Cooper, ‘men were namely expressed and noted’, that is, 
impersonated by name on the public stage), Kemp, at the 
Curtain,4 presented ‘Martin’ as the would-be ravisher of ‘Lady 
Divinity’ who, failing in his ungallant purpose, leaves upon her 
cheeks the (salutary) imprint of his nails (otherwise the Ten 
Commandments),5 and proceeds to administer an emetic, calcu- 
lated to bring up her bellyful of Church “dignities and promo- 
tions’, but so powerful that it poisons her. For punishment 
‘Martin’ is ‘anatomised’—physicians are summoned, who bleed 
him in the head for ‘humours’, purge him for ‘worms’, and pro- 
nounce that he will ‘spit out his lungs’ in a twelvemonth.® He 


1 A penny was the ptice of admission to a play. 2 Public. 

3 The Epistle, Arber, p. 19. 

4 Kemp was prominent in these farces (see p. 225) and played at the Curtain, 
and as Laneham produced the Maygame at the Theatre we may safely attribute 
the rival Vetus Comoedia to Kemp. 

5 An old jest. Cf. 2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 145 (and x Contention, i. 3). Also The Taming 
of a Shrew, II. i. 23. 

© The Return of Pasquil, McKettow, i. 92, 100, and A Countercuff by Pasquil, 
‘McKerrow, i. 59. Also Plain Percevall (p. 6, ‘Martin is the man and the mark you 
shoot your forked arrows at . . . I cannot blame you, sith his proceedings were so 
unchristianlike, if you took him for a monster or a mad dog, and so went about to 
worm him; but I am afraid such a careless cur is cureless; wormseed and reasons 
will do him no good; and for other remedies that might come by incision, his 
wormeaten conscience refuseth and therefore keeps him out of your clutches’). 
The details of the pieces are a little mixed up, but their main outlines are clear. 
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falls into a fever, and dies, as he had lived, ‘belching’. Laneham 
(Kemp’s old ‘fellow’ in Leicester’s company) responded, at the 
adjoining Theatre, with a magnified morris, in dialogue and 
rhyme, wherein ‘Martin’ appeared as the Vice (or Fool) and 
‘Mar-Martin’ as Whitgift’s hobby-horse. Laneham presented 
the Vice, as an ape with a cock’s comb (‘good monkey-face 
Machiavel’ in ‘a red cap’), a wolf’s maw and a cat’s claws. He 
crows on his dunghill, is whipt off and ‘dry-beaten’ until his 
bones are broken, and carried away by ‘devils’ to Hell.1 He 
leaves a widow, his ‘Consort’, who figures, with two young 
sons, in A True Report of the Death and Burial of Martin Marprelate, 
with a mock will and bequests—such as ‘Item, all my foolery to 
my good friend Laneham and his Consort, from whom I first 
had it’.2 

‘Martin Marprelate’ was on everybody’s lips. Sir Richard 
Knightley was in the Fleet, with John Hales and Roger Wigston. 
Job Throgmorton’s escape from arrest at Haseley could have 
supplied material for comedy. 
The pursuivant, in his yard, meeting with a man that was little removed 
from a mere natural, asked him where Master Throgmorton was. He 
answered, He is just gone into Scotland. When? said the messenger. Just 
now, said the fool. Now the fool meant only the house of office, which in 


the language of the servants of that house was called Scotland: where Throg- 
morton then was skulking and overheard all that discourse.3 


By Throgmorton’s means Penry got away to Scotland, and it 
was expected that Throgmorton would follow him. King James 
was then an enthusiastic young Presbyterian. “Our neighbour 
Kirk of England’, he declared in the General Assembly at 
Edinburgh in 1590, ‘is an ill-mumbled mass in English. I charge 
you, my good people, to stand to your purity, and I, forsooth, so 


1 See A Whip for an Ape (‘let old Laneham lash him with his rhymes’), Martin’ s 
Months Mind (‘dry-beaten and his bones broken’; ‘a Maygame upon the stage, 
The Theatre’; ‘that I learned at The Theatre, of Laneham and his fellows’; 

*Laneham and his Consort’); The Protestation of Martin (‘I remember Mar-Martin, 
Jobn o’Canterbuty’s hobby-horse, was put out of the morris’); Pappe with a 
Hatchet (‘he was brought in very well, with a cock’s comb, an ape’s face, a wolf’s 
- belly, cat’s claws, &c.’); An Almond for a Parrat (‘driven from his dunghill’, 
` “good monkey-face Machiavel’; ‘attired like an ape on the stage’; ‘Ah, ha, 
Master Martin, what get you now by your ted cap2’); Advertisement for Pap 

- Hatchet (‘furnish out vices and devils at their pleasure’). 

2 Martin's Month's Mind, Grosart, Nashe, i. 189. 

3 Sampson’s ‘Lives’ (MS, in Dr. Williams’ Library). 
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long as I brook my life and crown, shall maintain the same 


against all deadly.’ 

Strange’s men travelled with Vetus Comoedia in the provinces, 
and returned with it in the autumn ‘somewhat altered’.! Other 
companies were prepared for a renewal of the riotous (in more 
senses than one) merriment. The authors of Pappe with a Hatchet 
and Euphues (if we are to believe Gabriel Harvey)? had been 
busy. An elaborate development of Laneham’s idea of a morris, 
entitled The Maygame of Martinism, was at least promised, with 
‘Penry the Welshman’ as ‘foregallant with the treble bells’, 
‘Martin’ as Maid Marian, and a device, among other shows, of 
‘the Ape and the Owl’.3 Another contemplated venture, by 
the author of Pappe with a Hatchet, was a ‘tragedy’, based on 
Esther (ii—vii), of Mar-docheus (Mordecai) and Martin (Haman). 
Haman, it will be remembered, was hanged on the gallows which 
he had made ready for Mordecai. Martin’s hanging was to be 
given by the Children of Paul’s, to select audiences paying twice 
the sum for admission charged at the Theatre. Alleyn and the 
Admiral’s men were also provided, and a lively season was in 
hand for players and playgoers. 

But the authorities intervened. The Lord Mayor and his 
brethren complained to the Privy Council. They were sup- 
ported by the Master of the Revels, Edmund Tilney, who 
expressed his ‘utter mislike’ of such farces. On 5 November 
1589 the Lord Mayor (Sir John Hart) fortified by a letters from 
Burghley, summoned the Admiral’s men and Lord Strange’s 
men before him, and forbade them to play within the city. 
Edward Alleyn and his fellows ‘very dutifully’ obeyed, but ‘the 
others’ went off ‘in very contemptuous manner’ and played that 
afternoon, as they had arranged, at the Cross Keys ‘to the great 
offence of the better sort that knew they were prohibited’. 
The Lord Mayor thereupon sent ‘some of them’, no doubt Kemp 
among them, to prison. The Cross Keys in Gracechurch Street 


1 The Return of Pasquil, i. 100. 2 An Advertisement for Pap Hatchet. 
3 The Return of Pasquil, McKerrow, i. 82 f. 

4 Saintsbury, p. 73- 5 Chambers, iv. 305 f. 

6 


Ib. J. T. Murray says ‘probably relying on their innocence and the influence 
of their patron Lord Strange, they treated the Mayor’s orders with contempt’. 
This is very unlikely. These two companies would hardly have been selected for 
summons and prohibition unless ringleaders in offence. 
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was the ‘accustomed’ playhouse of Lord Strange’s men in 
winter,! as the Curtain in the Fields was their usual summer 
theatre. 

A week later three letters were directed from the Privy 
Council of the first importance in the history of Elizabethan 
drama—to Whitgift, to the Lord Mayor, and to Edmund Tilney. 


Whereas [runs the instruction to the Archbishop], there hath grown some 
inconvenience by common plays and interludes in and about the City of 
London, in that the players take upon themselves to handle in their plays certain 
matters of Divinity and of State unfit to be suffered . . . His lordship is desired 
that some fit person, well learned in Divinity, be appointed by him to join 
with the Master of the Revels and one other to be nominated’by the Lord’ 
Mayor, and they jointly with some speed to view and consider of such 
comedies and tragedies as are, and shall be, publicly played by the companies 
of players in and about the City of London, and they to give allowance of 
such as they shall think meet to be played, and to forbid the rest. 


The Lord Mayor is requested ‘if he have not yet made choice’ 
of ‘a sufficient person learned and of judgment’, to ‘so do forth- 
with’. Tilney is required to join with these two nominated 
persons in summoning before them ‘the several companies of 
players, whose servants soever they be’ demanding of them 
their play-books, considering ‘the matters’, ‘of the same, striking 
out or reforming such parts as they shall find unfit and undecent 
to be handled both for Divinity and State’, and commanding 
them ‘in Her Majesty’s name’ to ‘forbear to play publicly any 
comedy or tragedy other than they shall have seen and 
allowed’.2 

Thus came to an end the Martin Marprelate farces, which if 
they did not exactly ‘hold the mirror up to nature’, were truly 
abstract and brief chronicles of the time’.3 

In the spring of 1590 the unknown author of An Almond for a 
Parrat, Fit for the Knaue Martin welcomed Kemp on his re-open- 
ing at the Curtain with a whimsical and genial dedication: 

Brother Kemp, as many All-Hails to thy person as there be haycocks in 
July at Pancredge! [otherwise St. Pancras]. So it is, that what for old 


acquaintance and some other respects of my pleasure, I have thought good 
to offer here certain spare stuff to your protection: 


* Chambers, iv. 316: ‘My now company of Players have been accustomed to 
play this winter-time within the City at the Cross Keys in Gracious Street’ (Henry 
Lord Hunsdon, Lord Chamberlain, to the Lord Mayor, 8 Oct. 1 594). 

2 Chambers, iv. 306 f. 3 Hamil. 111. ii. 24 f.; 11. ii. 5.48 f. 
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Which if your sublimity accept in good part (or vouchsafe to shadow with 


the curtain of your countenance) I am yours till after Dooms day. . . . If thou 
wilt not accept of it, in regard of the envy of some citizens that cannot 
away with argument, I'll prefer it to the soul of Dick Tarleton. . . . Now- 


adays a man cannot have a bout with a ballader, or write Midas habet aures 
asininas in great Roman letters, but he shall be in danger of a further dis- 
pleasure. Well, come of it what will, Martin and I will allow of no such 
doings: we can crack half a score blades in a backlane though a Constable 
come not to part us." 


Kemp must have missed, in this time of inhibition, the coun- 
tenance of the Dudleys—of his old master, the Earl of Leicester, 
and his brother, the Earl of Warwick, who died in February in 
London. Whatever his sympathies with ‘Martin’, these were 
not shared by a young player destined to succeed him in after 
years as leading low comedian in Shakespeare’s Company. This 
was Robert Armin,-a native of King’s Lynn, apprenticed in 1581 
to a goldsmith in Lombard Street,? and known to Tarleton when 
the latter was living in Gracechurch Street, London. Tarleton 
took notice of the youth, who came to the house for a rent for 
his master. Failing, after a time, to get this, Armin wrote in 
chalk on the wainscot, the debtor’s name being Charles: 

O World, why wilt thou lie! 
Is this Charles the Great? that I deny, 


Indeed Charles the Great before, 
But now Charles the Less being poor. 


Tarleton added the lines: 


A wag thou art, none can prevent thee, 
And thy desert shall content thee. 

Let me divine: as I am, 

So in time thou lt be the same: 

My adopted son, therefore, be 

To enjoy my Clown’s suit after me. 


Armin ‘used to his plays, and fell in a league with his humour’, 
and ‘private practise’ brought him to public playing. To his 
calling of goldsmith he added those of an actor and a writer. 
He contributed a preface to a pamphlet entitled, A Brief Resolu- 


1 McKertow, iii. 341f. Kemp is here directly connected with Martin 
Marprelate, the Carrain, and the inhibition by the London Corporation. 

2 Nungezer, A Dictionary of Actors, p. 15. - 

3 Tarlton’s Jests (J. O. Halliwell), p. 23. 
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tion of a Right Religion, touching the Controversies that are nowe 
in England. Written by C. S. 1590. The author has not been 
identified. His Resolution is a strong, not to say fierce, attack 
upon the Pope and Roman Church. His only allusion, if it is 
such, to controversies dividing Protestants, is a passage to the 


effect that 


Papists have charged our doctrine as the wellspring of troubles, uproars, and 
contentions, and termed it most slanderously a Doctrine of Libertines, and 
licentious liberty. But who knoweth not that these are evident and apparent 
badges of their Romish religion? Doth not daily experience teach us that 
the Roman Jesuits and Seminaries of Rome do disquiet not only England but 
all Europe, with erecting uproars, and monstrous treacheries, and treasons 
in peaceable commonweals, with seeking to shed innocent blood, to pull 
crowns from lawful anointed Princes, and setting subjects (if they could) 
in rebellious troops to bid battle against their lawful Sovereigns?! 


But Armin goes out of his way to apply the principle he probably 
detected in the Resolution, and denounces, apparently as the 
fruit of papist agitation, that ‘vicious and detestable sect’ the 
“Martinists’, who ‘see so far into matters that they oversee them- 
selves, wrestling things from the right sense to the wrong, 
making show of zeal when it is mere folly’. 

By 1592-3 Armin was known as ‘a son of Elderton’ the ballad- 
writer, and as a ‘pamphleter of London’ with Thomas Deloney 


_and Philip Stubbes.2 


§ 34. SHOREDITCH 
fae Theatre and the Curtain were within a few yards of each 


other, and under control of the same director, James Bur- 
bage, who owned the one and had an agreement with the pro- 
prietor of the other that it should be an “easer’ to the first. Both 
were in the ‘liberty’ of Holywell (the Theatre stood within the 
precinct) and thus independent of the Corporation. Any order 
to Burbage must come through the Middlesex authorities. 
Burbage and his sons, Cuthbert, who was not a player, and 
Richard, the future famous tragedian, lived in Holywell Street. 
The father was an old player (he had once been a ‘joiner’ )—of 
Leicester's men in 1572, and of Hunsdon’s men in 1584—‘a stub- 


Tp. IL 2 Nashe, Strange Newes; Harvey, Pierces Supererogation. 
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born fellow’ and ‘very hasty’, who fought his way through many 
difficulties, and not always scrupulously, to the head of theatre- 
management. Richard, aged nineteen in 1590, and a leading 
actor, if junior member, of Strange’s company in 1592, prob- 
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SHOREDITCH c. 1560 
(Ralph Aggas) ; 
1. St. Leonard’s Church. 2. Holywell Priory (dismantled). 3. Site of the 


Theatre. 4. Holywell Street. 5. Site of the Curtain. 6. ‘Fynesburie Fyeld’. 
7. Archery. 8. Bleaching. 


ably took part, with Shakespeare, in Kemp’s Vetus Comoedia at 
the Curtain in 1589. We must associate Shakespeare, from the 
beginning of his career, with Richard Burbage in tragedy as with 
Kemp in low comedy. Hecouldnot have had ‘fellows’ of greater 
service to him in their particular spheres. 

The Curtain was a little south of the Theatre, nearer town. 
Hard by was St. Leonard’s, the parish church of Shoreditch. 
Both play-houses adjoined the Fields, which being common 
land offered an open and pleasant approach from the City. The 
neighbourhood was rural and attractive, as we may see in 
_ Ralph Aggas’s map (c. 1560), and a popular resort of pleasure- 
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seekers good and evil. An occasional execution, like that of 
William Hartley on Saturday 5 October 1588, ‘nigh the Theater’ 
drew a motley crowd.? St. Leonard’s was the centre of a some- 
what Bohemian society. Many an entertainer of the Elizabethan 
metropolis was laid to rest, after a chequered life, within or just 
without its venerable walls. Tarleton was buried there on 
3 September 1588. He lived in Holywell Street, where the 
Burbages must have known him, in the house of Em Ball, a 
woman of ill repute, and there died, a widower, leaving con- 
siderable property to his six-year-old son, Philip Tarleton, god- 
son of the late Sir Philip Sidney. Spenser, who knew him at 
Court, and Shakespeare, who must at least have seen him, both 
paid honour to his memory, the former as ‘the pleasant Willy’ 
in Tears of the Muses,* the latter as ‘poor Yorick’ in Hamlet, ‘a 
fellow of infinite jest’ and ‘most excellent fancy’. 

Aubrey has left us, on the authority of “Master Beeston’ and 
another old actor, ‘Master Lacy’, valuable memoranda of 
Shakespeare’s life in Shoreditch.® “Master Beeston’ was William 
Beeston, who, when Aubrey wrote (not later than 1680), was 
living in Shoreditch, in Hog Lane, ‘within six doors from 
Norton Folgate’. His father, Christopher Beeston alias Hutchin- 
son, was Shakespeare’s fellow-actor from 1592, at the latest, 
until 1602, as a member of the Lord Strange-Lord Chamberlain 
company. They played together in the revival of Tarleton’s 
Seven Deadly Sins: Part Two in March 1592, in Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man in His Humour in September 1598, and Every Man 
out of His Humour at the end of 1599, and, no doubt, in Shake- 


1 ‘Upon Whitson Monday last’ [19 May in 1589, 8 June in 1590] ‘I would 
needs to the Theatre to a play; where, when I came, I found such concourse of 
unruly people that I thought it better solitary to walk in the Fields than to inter- 
meddle myself amongst such a great press’ (Tarltons Newes Out of Purgatorie, 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall 26 June 1590). Chettle complains of disorderly 
behaviour by young people going to plays (Kind Harts Dreame, 1592). 

2 Halliwell-Phillipps, Shakespearean Rarities, 56. 

3 ‘See Tarleton’s letter to Walsingham, 3 Sept.; and his mother’s letter to 
ee 23 Oct.; and the Answer of Robert Adams, 31 Oct. 1588 (S.P. Dom. 

iz.) 

4 Chambers, ii. 343. 

5 v.i. 200-4. The Quarto of 1603 has ‘this dozen year’, which would give us 
the date of Shakespeare’s first shaping of the play, c. 1601. When later he added 
to the age of his hero he revised to ‘three and twenty years’. See pp. 592, 594. 

© See Plates facing pp. 211, 337- 
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speare’s own dramas at Court and the Globe. In August 1602 
Beeston joined the Earl of Worcester’s men; who, on the acces- 
sion of James I, became the Queen’s Players, as Shakespeare’s 
company—the Strange-Chamberlain men, became the King’s 
Players. They marched at the head of their respective troupes, 
in cloaks of red cloth, in the royal procession through London 
on 15 March 1604. 

Aubrey’s memoranda are, first: “W. Shakespeare. Quaere 
Master Beeston, who knows most of him, from Master Lacy; 
he lives in Shoreditch at Hog Lane, within 6 doors from Norton 
Folgate. Quaere etiam for B. Jonson.’ 

Then, added later, immediately above this (and referring 
therefore to Shakespeare, not to Jonson), the result, we may con- 
clude, of Aubrey’s inquiry of Master Beeston: “The more to be 
admired quia he was not a company-keeper; lived in Shoreditch; 
wouldn’t be debauched; and if invited to, writ he was in pain.’! 

That Shakespeare ‘lived in Shoreditch’, near the theatres and 
among his fellows, is what we should expect during his early 
sojournings in London. Later, for reasons that now appear, he 
removed to St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate; then, after a brief stay on 
the Bankside, he found quiet and convenient lodging with a 
Huguenot family in Cripplegate. That he was no ‘company- 
keeper’ and ‘would not be debauched’, but if ‘invited’ to dis- 
sipation excused himself on the ground of ill-health, is also what 
we should expect of the author of the plays and poems. How- 
ever companionable (Aubrey heard that he was ‘very good 
company ) he knew ‘that honourable stop, not to outsport dis- 
cretion’.2 ‘Convivial’ and ‘jovial’ are not the terms to apply to 
him. Drinkers suffer ill at his hands. Falstaff and Sir Toby 
Belch, whatever their attraction, are respectively ‘a great fool’ 
and ‘toss-pot’.3 Silence, when wine loosens his tongue, shows 
himself an ass.4 Kindly Menenius with his faith in “wine and 


1 Lee, who had an imperfect transcript of this valuable record and found it 
‘obscure’, drops it into a footnote with the comment, ‘If Shakespeare were in-_ 
tended the words would mean that he avoided social dissipation, that he resided 

_in Shoreditch and that the practice of writing caused him pain. None of these 
assertions have (s#c) any coherence with better attested information’ (Life, 276). 
He does not volunteer “the better attested information’. 

2 Oth. IL. iii. 2 f. 3 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 208 f.; Tw. N. v.i. 412. 

4 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 
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feeding’ and his casuistical fable of the belly, pitifully lacks 
judgement.! Caliban under the influence of ‘celestial liquor’ is 
a mean worshipper,? and his god, with his bottle, is dispatched 
into horse-piss, whither he will again to ‘fetch it off’ notwith- 
standing the ‘indignation’ to his ‘nose’. Men of intellect— 
Richard III, Brutus, Macbeth, Antony—when not themselves, 
on the eve of fatal blunder, call for drink: “Fill me a bowl of 
wine’ ;3 ‘Give mea bow] of wine’ ;4 ‘Go bid thy mistress when my 
drink is ready she strike upon the bell’;5 ‘Scant not my cups, let’s 
drown consideration.’ Lady Macbeth hardens herself to crime 


with the help of wine— 
That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold,? 


bold, with that boldness which unwomans a woman in more 
respects than one. She was not a drinker. Nor was Cassio, 
whose rare indulgence in an unhappy moment? involves the 
murder of Desdemona. He cries, when it is too late, 

O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let 
us call thee Devil. . .. O God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths 
to steal away their brains! that we should with joy, pleasance, revel and 
applause transform ourselves into beasts!9 
And it is Iago, the cunningest, cruellest villain in Shakespeare, 
who is ready with the old treacherous commonplace, 


Come, come, good wine is a good familiar!® creature if it be well used: 
exclaim no more against it.!! 


Shakespeare did not smoke—he never mentions pipe or 
tobacco. 

There is no evidence to connect him with the Mermaid 
Tavern and Jonson’s confrères.12 Probability is against it, if on no 
other ground than incompatibility of temper. Whatever the 
“wit combats’ as imagined by Fuller,'3 and the respect and affec- 


* He is a chirpy old boy not without influence but hopelessly astray at the 
close, a feather in the storm (Cor. v. ii). 


2 Temp. 1. ii. 122. 

3 Rich. III, v. iii. 72. 4 Jul. Caes. Iv. iii. 158. 

5 Macb. 11. 1. 31, 62-4. Cf. m1. iv. 88 (“Give me some wine, fill full’). 

© Ant. €” Cleop. iv. ii. 21, 44 f. 7 Macb. 1. vii. 63-72, II. ii. I. 
8 Ozh. 11. iii. 29-123, 149-58, 317- 9 Ib. 282-4, 290-4. 


° Spirit. Iago plays on the word in two senses. 


Ożh. 11. iii. 313-15. 
Master Francis Beaumont’s Letter to Ben Jonson. 13 Worthies. 
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tion inspired by the greater in the less,! Shakespeare and Jonson 
could not have been boon companions. The rich and generous 
genius of the one and the self-assertive, envious talent of the 
other were inconsistent, if not antagonistic. 


§ 35. “ASBIES’2 


UBREY says, ‘Mr. William Shakespeare was wont to go into 
Warwickshire once a year’; and again, he was wont to go to 

his native country once a year’.3 He had heard this, apparently, 
at Oxford, where the Poet lodged on his journeys, and at Strat- 
ford. Everything we know confirms the statement. The first bit 
of evidence is the Poet’s participation with his parents in their 
dealings with ‘old Sly’s son’ of Barton-on-the-Heath. Edmund 
Lambert died in April 1587.4 On 26 September, when Shake- 
speare was at home, or had very recently left, John Lambert, son 
and heir of Edmund, hearing that litigation impended for the 
recovery of ‘Asbies’, but assured of the willingness of the Shake- 
speares, John and Mary and their son, William (simul cum Wil- 
lelmo Shackespere filio suo), to relinquish their claim for £20, came 
over from Barton to Stratford to take the offer and arrange pay- 
ment. They accepted his promise of £ 1 on 18 November, £3 on 
23 November, and £16 on 4 December. The money, however, 
was not forthcoming.5 On 11 December Shakespeare was prob- 
ably at Oxford with Leicester’s men on their way to London. 
Next year, 1588, he was on tour with them (as we have con- 
cluded) from January until July, and on their dispersal for the 
holidays he sojourned in Stratford. On Sunday 1 September his 
father rode to Barton to impress on John Lambert the necessity 
of fulfilling his contract.6 Again Lambert was passive; and again 
the Poet, presumably at home in the summer of 1589, urged his 
father to take proceedings. Nobody was more interested in 


1 Ben Jonson’s Timber: ‘De Shakespeare Nostrati’. 

2 *Asbies’ is used, in the absence of a more definitive name, for the parental 
estate at Wilmcote under question: see pp. 31, 34, 74, 157-8. 

3 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 43, 71. 

4 “Anno Domini 1587 Edmundi Lambarte senioris sepulti vicesimo tertio die 
Aprilis’ (Barton Register), John or William Shakespeare’s memory was at 
fault in stating that he died 1 March (Owslines, ii. 12). 

5 Outlines, ii. 11-13. © Tb. 
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‘Asbies’ than Mary Arden’s eldest son and heir. Hence the filing 
of an action in the Queen’s Bench on the Poet’s return to London 
in the Michaelmas term, claiming £30 for breach of contract. 
On 9 October Lambert’s representative appeared at Westminster 
to answer the bill, and John Shakespeare was instructed to pro- 
ceed with his case on 22 January 1590.1 
In the interval, however, John Shakespeare had warning, 
probably from the Poet, to defer the suit. He must, as a recusant, 
again lie low. One great protector of the Presbyterians in 
‘ Warwickshire, the Earl of Leicester, was dead; the other, his 
brother, the Earl of Warwick, was dying. The wounded limb, 
which, it was believed, on the Earl’s return from Havre to 
Portsmouth in 1563, would be healed in ‘a few days’,2 had 
proved a quarter-of-a-century’s cross, and was amputated in the 
desperate hope of saving his life. The ‘good earl’, ‘a most worthy 
personage both for warlike prowess and sweetness of nature’,3 
sank and died 21 February 1590 at Bedford House in the Strand. 
His body was brought to Warwick, and interred beside that of 
his brother in the Beauchamp Chapel, on 9 April. Two days 
previous Walsingham was buried without ceremony in St. 
Paul’s, near his loved son-in-law, Sidney. “Sweet Meliboeus’, 
Watson called him: 
Who mourning still for Astrophel’s depart, 
Forsook his friends and lost himself awhile.+ 
‘Amongst all the favourers of the Presbyterians’, says Fuller, 
‘surely honesty and wisdom never met more in any.’ The sky 
was black for Presbyterians. Nearly eight years passed before 
John Shakespeare ventured to renew his claim for “Asbies’. 
The Earl of Warwick was hardly in his grave before Whit- 
gift, smarting under the satire of ‘Martin Marprelate’, turned on 
Cartwright and his Warwickshire followers. Cartwright took 
his wife to Robert Burgoyne’s, Wroxall Abbey, where his 
daughter, Elizabeth, was baptized on 10 May® (without sub- 
sequent ‘churching’). Ten days later he was summoned to 
1 Ib., Outlines, ii. 11-13. 
2 Thomas Wood to Lord Robert Dudley (S.P. Dom. Eliz. xxix. 54). 


3 Camden. 4 Eglogue vpon the Death of Sir Francis Walsingham. 
5 Church History, ix. 161. 


6 ‘Elizabeth Cartwright, the daughter of Thomas Cartwright and of Alice 
his wife, was born at Wroxall and there baptized on xth May’ (Register). 
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London by ecclesiastical commissioners.! Among his friends 
deprived were the vicars of Warwick, Banbury, and Holy 
Trinity in Coventry. Other clerical sympathizers were the 
vicars of Wolston and Byfield—the latter of whom, John 
Rogers, became vicar of Stratford, and officiated at Shake- 
speare’s funeral in 1616. Searching articles, of great interest to 
the student of the Presbyterian movement in and around War- 
wick, were prepared by Whitgift in July 1590 and objected to by 
Cartwright at St. Paul’s in London on 1 September. On Cart- 
wright’s refusal to take the oath ex officio mero, he was committed 
with fifteen ‘brethren’ to the Fleet.2 Old Knollys was furious— 
he considered Whitgift guilty of premunire.3 The Stratford 
Corporation, to avoid Whitgift’s ‘nomination’ of their vicar and 
schoolmaster (right of which on the Earl of Warwick's death 
had devolved to the Crown), petitioned the Lord Treasurer 
Burghley for the privilege, offering for it ‘and for one fair and 
market more and certain other franchises, £5 a year, notwith- 
standing increase of unemployment in the town by the decay of 
clothing and’making of yarn’. The town-clerk, John Jeffereys, 
and the chief alderman, Thomas Barber of the Bear, took the 
petition to London, and finding Burghley to their ‘grief’, sick 
and unable to see them, left it to be delivered, with a letter (dated 
9 November) beseeching him for his “accustomed favour’.4 In 
the meantime Shakespeare may have attended the christening 
of Richard Quyney’s son, William, on 21 September, at 
Stratford, and advised his father on the wisdom of refraining 
for the present from litigation in the Queen’s Bench. 


§ 36. THE INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY 


Me congenial to Shakespeare than Shoreditch were the 
Inns of Court and Chancery. His respect for them is 
proved by his rebel’s hatred: “To the Inns of Court,’ cries Cade, 
‘down with them all!’ His familiarity with their student 

1 ‘He has been summoned by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He requests 


him to permit him or some other to minister to his people at Warwick.’ (Cart- 
wright to Serjeant Puckering, Recorder of Warwick, 20 May.) 


2 Fuller, Church History, 111. ix. 27. 3 To Burghley, 8 Sept. 
4 Misc. Doc. vii. 62; Dugdale Soc. x. 115-16. 
5 Fripp, Master Richard Quyney, 53 £. 6 2 Henry VI, tv. vii. 2 
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exercises appears in such a speech as that of Menenius con- 
cerning Coriolanus: 
He has been bred in the wars 
Since he could draw a sword, and is ill-schooled 
In bolted language; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction.! 


The image is a mixed one, partly from John Sadler’s mill on the 
Avon, partly from the boltas motas or mectings of the Houses for 
the discussion of cases put up for sifting or ‘bolting’. Coriolanus 
had his education in the army, not in the Law Courts, is a rough 
brave soldier, untrained in the legal exercises which make of a 
raw student an accomplished pleader.? 

The old attorney’s clerk, with reverence for the law, had his 
entrée among the lawyers, and dined with them ‘four at a mess’.3 
As a poet and a player, and a writer of plays, he found a ready 
welcome, both among the lawyers and that large body of the 
students who applied themselves to subjects besides law.4 He 


I Cor. 111. i. 320-3. Cf. (much earlier, 1593-4) Lucrece, st. 146: 
Out idle words, servants to shallow fools, 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators; 
Busy your selves in skill-contending schools; 
Debate where leisure serves with dull debaters; 
To trembling clients be you mediators; 
For me, I force not argument a straw, 
Since that my case is past the help of law. 
And (still earlier, 1590) x Hen. VI, 11. iv. 17 f.: Warwick (the Kingmaker): 
But in these nice sharp quillets of the law 
Good faith, Iam no wiser than a daw. 
See p. 252. 

Stow says of the Inns of Chancery : “Young students come thither sometimes 
from one of the Universities and sometimes immediately from Grammat Schools; 
and these having spent some time in studying the first elements and grounds of the 
Law, and having performed the exercise of their own Houses (called Boltas Mootes 
and putting-of-cases) they proceed to be admitted and become students in some 
of these four Houses or Inns of Court; where continuing the space of seven 
years or thereabouts they frequent Readings, Meetings, Boltings and other 
learned exercises whereby growing up ripe in the knowledge of the laws and 
approved withal to be of honest conversation, they are either by the general 
consent of the Benchers or Readers, being of the most ancient, grave and judicial 
men of every Inn of the Court, or by the special privilege of the present Reader, 
there selected and called to the degree of Utter Barristers, and so enabled to be 
common counsellors, and to practice the Law both in their chambers and at the 
bars’ (Survey of London, Morley, p. 104 f.). 

3 x Hen. VT, m1. iv. 133; Love’s L. L. rv. iii. 207. 

* Hentzner says that in the Inns of Court numbers of young nobles and gentle- 
men were educated, who chiefly studied ‘physic’ (1598). 
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met with acquaintance, rivals, critics, admirers, disciples, and at 
least one generous Maecenas. The first three patrons of his 
dramatic company, the Earl of Leicester, Lord Strange, and Lord 
Hunsdon (Lord Chamberlain), were members of Gray’s Inn. 
In ie Master of the Temple he may have discovered a spiritual 
guide. 

A neighbour from Stratford at the Middle Temple was Wil- 
liam Combe. Born at Broadway in June 1551, and left an orphan 
on the death of his father, John Combe the second, not later 
than 1567, he was educated at the charge of his kinsfolk of 
Broadway and Alvechurch.! From school, probably Stratford 
School, he was admitted at the Middle Temple in the autumn of 
1571 (in the spring of which year Shakespeare probably entered 
Stratford School). Combe’s copy of The Laws of England by 
John Perkins,? 1567, is preserved (in the Birthplace Museum at 
Stratford) annotated in his handwriting. At the top of the title- 
page he has written in French, Cest le liver de Gulihelme Combes; 
lower down in Latin, Admissus fui in medium templum anno 
d(omi)ni 1571 festo S(anc)ti Mich(aeli)s. As a barrister he main- 
tained his connexion with Stratford. Stephen Burman of Shot- 
tery engaged him in a suit against William Underhill of New 
Place in 1584. He had chambers in the Middle Temple; his 
home was at Warwick, with his wife, Alice, a kinswoman of the 
Sheldons, probably in a house called “The Vineyard’. 

Another and more distinguished neighbour at the Middle 
Temple was Fulke Greville, of Beauchamp’s Court, near Alcester, 
son of the Recorder of Stratford, Sir Fulke Greville. Admitted 
(after fighting rebels and climbing crags for eagle’s nests in 
Ireland) in 1581, he was at the Middle Temple while his friend 
Sidney was at Gray’s Inn. They were men of grave temper and 
liberal culture, and interested in philosophy. Greville enter- 
tained Giordano Bruno at supper at his chambers on Ash 
Wednesday, 4 March 1584; and to Sidney, Bruno dedicated 
his Spaccio de la bestia trionfante. Greville, like Sidney, was a 

1 “This man in his childhood bereft both of father and mother was by the care 
of some loving benefactors (among which Mistress Keith of Alvechurch was 
one), set to school, and brought up in learning, applied himself to the study of the 
laws’ (Contemporary Account of William Freeman). See further pp. 408,575,578. 


2 A Profitable booke of Maister Iohn Perkins, felow of the inner Temple treating 
of the lawes of Englande. . 
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littérateur, and condescended from more serious labours to 
‘sonnetry . 

A third neighbour from Warwickshire was John Rogers, son 
and namesake of the ‘protomartyr’ (burned in the presence of his 


i k 

















bala tibi Yhrwiarrika tenebris, 
ma. C)iras, Vereres, Pztriam mod nae dixti; 


Date tuas Cunas, obs itá) “Puma T 
Ge Patrice resonant Arma Chri Ceneres : 
children at Smithfield in 1555), and younger brother of Daniel _ 
Rogers, ambassador and Clerk to the Privy Council. Born at 
Wittenberg about 1540, and probably at School there after his 
father’s death, with his brother, under Melanchthon, he went 
to Cambridge, where he took his B.A. in 1562-3, and thence 
to the Inner Temple. He was made LL.D. in 1574, and in the 
years 1575-88 he went on various missions, as a lawyer, linguist, 
and diplomatist, to the Low Countries, Denmark, and Poland. 
He could have informed Shakespeare about Elsinore and the 
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Danish Court. He sat in Parliament for Wareham (his family 
was connected with Dorset as well as Warwickshire) in 1585, 
1586, and 1589. He had a son, John, who may have been the 
vicar of Stratford (1605-19) who buried Shakespeare. 

At the Inns of Court was Michael Drayton; and at the Inns 
of Chancery were Shakespeare’s kinsmen, friends of Drayton, 
Thomas and John Greene, sons of Thomas Greene of the High 
Pavement, Warwick, mercer. Thomas Greene senior was 
master of his company, of ‘mercers, grocers and haberdashers’, 
in 1586; in which year, as we have observed, he and his cousin, 
his ‘well-beloved in Christ’, John Greene of the Crown Inn, 
‘gentleman’—an active member of the Corporation, ally to 
the puritan Master Richard Brooke, and opponent of the con- 
servative, conforming, coercive John Fisher—supported Job 
Throgmorton (the ‘Martinist’) as a candidate for Parliament. 
Thomas Greene senior died in July 1590, leaving £80 and a grey 
mare to his son Thomas, a house in Northampton to his son 
John, and the residue of his property to John and a third son, 
Richard. Thomas was a student of Staple Inn, John of Clement's 
Inn. From Staple Inn Thomas was admitted to the Middle 
Temple on 20 November 1595. Like many of his brother- 
lawyers he wrote verse. A sonnet by him (prefixed by Drayton 
to his collected Poems of 1605, if not to an earlier edition) was 
inspired by the ‘effigies’ of Drayton crowned with bays, now 
in the National Portrait Gallery, with the date Aetatis Suae 36 
A.D. 1599. Itisa quatorzain in the rhyme order of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets: 


What ornament might I devise to fit 
Th’ aspiring height of thy admired spirit? 
Or what fair garland worthy is to sit 
On thy blest brows, that compass-in all merit? 
Thou shalt not crownéd be with common bays, 
Because for thee it is a crown too low; 
Apollo’s tree can yield thee simple praise— 
It is too dull a vesture for thy brow; 
But with a wreath of stars shalt thou be crowned, 
Which when thy working temples do sustain, 
Will, like the spheres, be ever moving round 
After the royal music of thy brain; 

Thy skill doth equal Phoebus, not thy birth; 


He to Heaven gives music, thou to earth. 
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‘Royal music of thy brain’ was inspired by Drayton rather than 
by Shakespeare.! 

The Inns of Court and Chancery were the University and 
literary centre of London. They were in high repute for the 
cultivation of the Muse. Early in Elizabeth’s reign Jasper 
Heywood wrote:? 

Go where Minerva’s men 
And finest wits do swarm, whom she hath taught to pass with pen: 
In Lincoln’s Inn and Temples twain, Gray’s Inn and others mo, 
Thou shalt them find whose painful pen thy verse shall flourish so 
That Melpomen thou would’st well ween had taught them for to write, 
And all their works with stately style and goodly grace to endite. 


A generation later, when sonnetry was in fashion, Giles Fletcher, 
doctor of laws of Cambridge, and a distinguished lawyer, 
Remembrancer to the City of London, wrote of this popular 
form of poetry: 


This age is . . . faultless in this kind. Our nation is so exquisite that neither 
Italy, Spain nor France can go beyond us. And, where every man takes upon 
him to court exactly, I could justly grace the Inns of Court and some gentle- 
manlike students in both Universities, whose learning and bringing-up 
together with their fine natures, makes so sweet a harmony as, without 
partiality, the most injurious will prefer them before all others. 


This was in September 1593, when the author himself ventured 
to publish his half-century of Sonnets, the work no doubt of a 
more youthful period of his career, entitled Licia, or Poemes of 
Love, in Honour of the admirable and singular vertues of his Lady. 
William Covell, also, praises the poetry of the Inns of Court, 
though as an old University man he gives priority to Cambridge 
and Oxford. “Thou youngest of all three,’ he says, ‘either in 
Hexameter English thou art curious, or in any other kind thou 
art so wisely merry as myself am often delighted with thy music; 
tune thy sweet strings and sing what pleaseth thee.’ He particu- 
larly commends among the lawyer-poets, Abraham France of 
Gray’s Inn (who in 1587 translated Watson’s Amyntas out of 
1 Cf. Drayton’s lines on Marlowe: 


Had in him those brave translunary things 
That the first poets had... 
For that fine madness did he still retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain. 
? In his translation of Seneca’s Thyestes (Nov. 1559). 
3 Grosatt, Fuller Worthies Lib., Mise. iii. 86 f. 
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Latin into “English hexameters’), Thomas Lodge of Lincoln’s 
Inn, John Davies of the Middle Temple, Michael Drayton, and 
‘learned Master Platt’. ‘Sweet Master Campion’ is his choice 
of Cambridge, who was admitted in 1586 to Gray’s Inn. 
Thomas Campion knew Richard Field,’! who published his 
Latin Poemata in 1595, and his Observations in the Art of English 
Poesie in 1602. Campion wrote songs, also a few sonnets.? 
‘Sonneting’ was in fashion in the years immediately following 
the defeat of the Armada—from 1588 to 1595. It reached its 
height after the publication of Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella in 
1591.3. Thousands of love poems, wherein the writers ‘took 
upon themselves to court exactly’, were circulated in manuscript. 
They were not intended for publication, and their appearance 
in print was at first an act of piracy. The publication of Astrophel 
and Stella was resented as a breach of confidence, and the gentle- 
man to whom the venture was dedicated, Master Francis Flower, 
had the edition called in. Newman the bookseller had ‘lighted 
upon’ a manuscript copy and, it ‘being reported one of the 
rarest things that ever any Englishman set abroach’, printed it, 
with an introduction by Thomas Nashe. “Often-times im- 
prisoned in ladies’ caskets, 4 wrote Nashe, ‘at length it breaks 
forth in spite of his keepers.’5 Newman apologized in his 
dedication to Master Flower for the liberty he was taking (he 
had notasked his permission), and craved forgiveness, suggesting 
that the work was “perhaps too light’ for his “grave view’. The 
sheets were promptly confiscated, fourpence being paid on 
18 September for their carriage to Stationers’ Hall. Newman, 
however, issued another edition, without dedication or intro- 
duction, the same year. To both editions was appended a 


1 He refers to Field and his careful printing in his Ad Librum: 


I nunc, quicquid habes ineptiarum, Praelo ne quis ineptior prophanet. 
Damnate in tenebras diu libelle, Deinde ut fueris satis polite 
Dedas Feldisio, male apprehensum Impressus, nec egens novi nitoris. 


(‘Go now, little book, long condemned to darkness, yield to Field’s press what- 
- ever thou hast that is foolish, lest any one more foolish may profane it ill under- 
stood: so that thence thou shalt be elegantly enough printed, nor lacking new 
lustre’.) 2 See Bullen, Thomas Campion, pp. 276, 281 f., 283 f. 

3 Arber, English Garner, i. 467-557. 

4 Sometimes “hoarded’ by gentlemen, from lady authors and admirers, with 
- locks of hair and gifts of gems (A Lover’s Complaint, 204-24). 
5 Feuillerat, ii. 369 f. 
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collection of sonnets by Samuel Daniel, entitled Delia. Daniel, 
who was not a lawyer, brought out his authorized and enlarged 
Delia early in 1592.! Astrophel and Stella (‘Starlover and Star’) is 
admirably characterized by Nashe. “Here you shall find’, he 
wrote, ‘a paper stage strewed with pearl, an artificial heaven to 
over-shadow the fair frame, and crystal walls to encounter 
your curious eyes, whiles the tragicomedy of love is performed 
by starlight.’ The love-making was not to be taken seriously, 
it would not satisfy the eyes of the prying, it belonged to the 
stage rather than to life, it offered pleasure to the reader who 
_ cared, as did the author, for literary pearls and a poetic galaxy.2 
And what Nashe says of Sidney’s sonnetry is true of Elizabethan 
sonnetry in general, including Shakespeare’s. It gives us an 
‘artificial heaven’, or, it may be, an artificial hell,3 and whoever 
is ‘curious’ for more, or less, will miss the beauty.4 
In print, and in manuscript, Astrophel and Stella and, in a less 
degree, Delia were models of sonnetry. After his friend, Fulke 
Greville assumed the names of “Philocel’ and “‘Myraphil’. He 
wrote sonnets which he entitled Coelica.s He disliked “‘mer- 


t Arber, English Garner, iii. 599-619. It was entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
February 1591-2. 

2 Nashe would be astonished to learn that his great and honoured contem- 
porary (a man of such ‘worthiness’, ‘so rare a man’, ‘with one united grief 
bewailed’) had ‘given voice’, in -Astrophel and Stella, ‘to his passion for the 
woman who had become the wife of a rival’ (Boas, Marlowe and his Circle, p. 134). 
“Stella” was Penelope Devereux, daughter of Walter, Earl of Essex, and sister of 
the hot-headed Robert Devereux. Sidney knew her well, in her father’s house at 
Chartley, afterwards at Leicester House, as step-daughter of his uncle, the Earl 
of Leicester, whom her mother, Letitia, Countess of Essex, took for her second 
husband. He might have married her; her father greatly desired the match, 
sending him from his death-bed in September 1576 a message, ‘I wish him well, 
so well that if God may move their hearts, I wish that he might match with my 
daughter. I call him Son, he is so wise, virtuous, and godly.’ The only ‘passion’ 
in Astrophel and Stella is a Puritan outburst against Robert, Lord Rich (in no sense 
his ‘tival’), a wealthy young lout (grandson and heir of the unprincipled Lord 
Chancellor Rich, who amassed a fortune at the suppression of the monasteries), 
to whom she was married against her will, ‘protesting at the very solemnity’, 
and with whom ‘fear constrained her to live’, in ‘continual discord’. This un- 
happy girl and kinswoman, Sidney made the ‘lady’ of his sonnets, while he was 
himself courting for his wife, successfully, the much admired daughter, ‘uncom- 
mon handsome’, of the chief Secretary Walsingham. 3 p. 328. 

* Even greater than Nashe’s astonishment at the news of Sidney’s adulterous 
‘passion’ would be Shakespeare’s surprise at the information that he had deserted 
his wife for ‘a Dark Lady’. 

° Grosart, Fuller Worthies Library, iii. 7-143. 
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cenary’, otherwise published, books, and kept Coelica unprinted 
until his death. Much of it is ethical and satirical—like the sonnet 
on “Good-Fellows’ (31): 

Good-Fellows, whom men commonly do call 

Those that do live at war with truth and shame— 

Cupid, thou free of these good-fellows art. 
Cupid looms large in Coelica, but Reason larger, and the author, 
though he had three literary ‘mistresses’, died a bachelor. 

Another lawyer-author of a sequence of sonnets, Zepheria, 
speaks of the ‘high-mused Astrophel’ and his ‘sweetest touch’. 
He and Lodge admired Delia. ‘Our Western Isle’, he says, 
‘rings’ with report of ‘Delian sonnetry’. Lodge would ‘kiss 
Delia’s hand’. Barnaby Barnes named his collection of sonnets, 
as a disciple of Sidney, Parthenophil and Parthenophe.2 He speaks 
of ‘Delian nymph’ and “Delian goddess’. He and his friend, 
William Percy (son to the Earl of Northumberland), author of 
sonnets called Coelia,3 studied law or diplomatic service in 
London after being at Oxford. Drayton wrote a half-century 
of sonnets which he named Idea’s Mirror. He apostrophizes 
Sidney, with quotation of a line in Astrophel and Stella: 
` Divine Sir Philip! I avouch thy writ— 
‘I am no pickpurse of another's wit’. 

He warns his reader, disclaiming personal love, as Shakespeare 
might have prefaced his ‘black-mistress’ pieces, had he thought 
them worth publication: 

Into these loves who but for passion looks, 

At this first sight here let him lay them by, 

And seek elsewhere in turning other books 

Which better may his labour satisfy. 

No far-fetch’d sigh shall ever wound my breast; 

Love from mine eye a tear shall never wring; 

Nor in ah me!s my whining sonnets drest 

A libertine fantastically I sing; 

My verse is the true Image of my mind, 

Ever in motion, still desiring change, 

To choice of all variety inclined; 

And in all humours sportively I range; 

My active Muse is of the World’s right strain, 
That cannot long one fashion entertain.5 


1 Arber, Garner, v. 61-86. 2 Ib. 335—482. 3 Ib. vi. 135-49. 
4 Ib, 289-322. Ib. Zc: 
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Sportive is the character Shakespeare claims for himselfin his fine 
Sonnet 121. 

Yet another lawyer-sonneteer was Bartholomew Griffin, 
‘gentleman’, author of Fidessa.! Henry Constable and Richard 
Barnfield may or may not have been law-students, but they 
belonged to the London circle of sonnet-writers. Constable was 
a graduate of Cambridge and a Roman Catholic. His Diana. 
Or, The excellent conceitful Sonnets of H. C.2 was published 
in 1592, and in an enlarged edition in 1594. Barnfield was a 
younger man, the most youthful of these singers and one of the 
best. He was inspired by Shakespeare and Spenser, as by Sidney, 
Watson, and Drayton. In November 1594 he dedicated to 
Sidney’s ‘Stella’ (Lady Penelope Rich) The Tears of an affec- 
tionate Shepheard sicke for Love, or the Complaint of Daphnis 
for the love of Ganimede’.3 It is in the stanza of Venus and 
Adonis (ababcc) and obviously a rival to that poem. Appended 
was The Shepherd’s Content* in the stanza of Lucrece. On 17 
January 1595 was entered at Stationers’ Hall the author’s second 

ook of verse, Cynthia, with certaine Sonnets and the legend of 
Cassandra.5 Cynthia, as the poet claims, is the first imitation 
of The Faerie Queene, a score of stanzas (ababbcbcc) in honour. 
of Elizabeth: of whom he speaks in terms almost identical with 
those of the exactly contemporary A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Barnfield has, 


In Western world, amidst the Ocean main, 
In complete virtue shining like the Sun, 
In great renown a maiden Queen doth reign;® 


Shakespeare, 
At a fair Vestal thronéd by the West. 


Certaine Sonnets? is twenty quartorzains (abbacddceffegg) 
addressed by the ‘old Shepherd’ of The Tears to ‘Ganymede’. 
The latter is some youth of ‘worship’ in London, conspicuous 
like the Earl of Southampton for his beauty and virtue. We are 
reminded continually in these poems of Shakespeare’s idolatrous 
professions of admiration. Ganymede is ‘the world’s wonder’, 
“Nature’s fairest work’, ‘fairer than the poet canindite’, ‘the perfect 
1 Arber, Garner, v. 587-622. 2 Tb. ii. 225-63. 


3 Arber, English Scholar's Library, 5-24. 4 Ib. 25-34. 
5 Ib. 41-52. ê Ib. 51. 7 Ib. 53—63. 
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form’ of his ‘felicity’, ‘hissweet boy’, and ‘virgin Rose’, of ‘stately 
gait’ and ‘stern countenance’, with ‘golden tresses’, eyes like ‘stars’, 
piercing with their ‘brightness’, lips that drop honey, ‘on whose 
fair front a poet’s pen may write’, at whose ‘obdurate beauty the 
world stands amazed’; the poet’s only guide, ‘pure’, ‘to chastity 
inclined’, ‘a goddess son that can resist desire’; of whom, never- 
theless, the poet is jealous lest “fair Thetis’ cast her eyes on him: 

Neptune, I fear not thee, nor yet thine eye— 
And yet, alas! Apollo loved a boy, 

And Cyparissus was Silvanus’ joy. 

No, no, I fear none but fair Thetis, I; 


For if she spy my love, alas! aye me! 
My mirth is turned to extreme misery.? 


In absence he cries, 


Long have I longed to see my love again, 

Still have I wished but never could obtain it; 
Rather than all the world, if I might gain it, 
Would I desire my love’s sweet precious gain;” 


and, when my sun is absent from my sight 


How can it choose with me but be dark night ?3 
Every day he sees him in his soul, dreams of him by night, 
wakes to find him gone, yet to feel younger for the vision. His 
muse faints, looking for the patron’s favour to repair her feeble 
strength. Would that some ‘wittier’ pen, ‘great Colin, chief of 
shepherds all’ or ‘gentle Roland’ had given him fame! 

The opening sonnet must be quoted for its legal imagery, now 

popular at the Inns of Court: 

Sporting at fancy, setting light by love, 

There came a Thief and stole away my heart, 

And therefore robb’d me of my chiefest part, 

Yet cannot Reason him a felon prove. 

For why, his Beauty, my heart’s Thief, affirmeth 

Piercing no skin, the body’s fensive wall, 

And having leave and free consent withal 

Himself ‘not guilty’ from love guilty termieth. 

Conscience the Judge, twelve Reasons are the Jury, 

They find mine Eyes the Beauty to have let in, 

And on this verdict given agreed they bin: 

“Wherefore because his Beauty did allure ye, 

Your doom is this—in tears still to be drowned 
When his fair forehead with disdain is frowned’.* 
1 Arber, English Scholar’s Library, 56. 2 Tb. Or. 3 Ib. 55. 4 Ib. 53. 
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This is in the manner of Shakespeare’s sonnets 35, 46, 134, and — 
is, as they are, ruined as poetry by the intrusion of the Law 
Court. Young Barnfield had influential friends at Gray’s Inn, 
‘his worshipful well-willer, Master Edward Leigh’, and ‘the 
learned and accomplished gentleman, Master Blackleach’; 
and, without doubt, he had been favoured by the perusal of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets to that chief ornament of the society, the 
Earl of Southampton. 

The taste for legal metaphors, in view of Shakespeare’s 
addiction to them, calls for comment. Older lawyer-poets did 
not drag their profession into their verse. Watson, Fletcher, 
Sidney, Greville are as free from legal conceits as Daniel. Lodge 
betrays no sign of them. But younger men, following Shake- 
speare, so far from disguising their legal training, parade it. 
Shakespeare made his way among the lawyers by his knowledge 
and use of their profession. He surprised them, and delighted the 
younger sort, with such a performance as this: 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate: 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting? 

And for that riches where is my deserving? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 

And so my patent back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gavest, thine own worth then not knowing, 

Or me, to whom thou gavest it, else mistaking; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 

Comes home again on better judgement making.’ 
Wretched as poetry, but a tour de force in legal ingenuity, it 
attracted the younger poetasters of the Inns of Court. Barnes, 
Griffin, and the author of Zepheria followed suit. The last was 
a notorious offender. He praises his mistress again and again in 
terms which only a student of law can understand; for example: 

When last mine eyes dislodgéd from thy beauty, 

Though served with process of a parent’s writ, 

A super sedeas countermanding duty 

Even then I saw upon thy smiles to sit: 

Those smiles, which me invited to a party, 

Dispurpling clouds of faint respecting fear, 
Against the summons which was served on me, 


A larger privilege of dispense did bear. 


I Sonnet Ixxxvii. 
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Thine eyes’ edict, the statute of repeal, 

Doth other duties wholly abrogate, 
Save such as thee endear in hearty zeal. 

Then be it far from me that I should derogate 
From nature’s law enregistered in thee: 

So might my love incur a praemunire.! 


The craze soon passed. John Davies of the Middle Temple 
poured contempt upon it, in or about 1595, when his age was 
five-and-twenty, in nine Gulling Sonnets,2 which parodied the 
bastard taste and Zepheria in particular: 


My case is this. I love Zephéria bright, 

Of her I hold my heart by fealty: 

Which I discharge to her perpetually, 

Yet she thereof will never me acquit, 

For now supposing I withhold her right, 

She hath distrained my heart to satisfy 

The duty which I never did deny 

And far away impounds it with despite. 

I labour therefore justly to repleve 

My heart which she unjustly doth impound 
But quick conceit, which now is Love’s high shrieve, 
Returns it as esloined, not to be found. 

Then what the law affords, I only crave— 
Her heart for mine inwit her name to have. 


In another respect Shakespeare’s sonnetry suffered from this 
literary environment—as from his theatrical surroundings in 
Shoreditch. What students and briefless barristers wrote in idle 
moments for their private amusement may be surmised from 
the specimens of coarse wit they ventured to print and even 
dedicate to highly reputable patrons. They are rare, but on this 
account the more striking. Fletcher’s Licia contains the fol- 
lowing: 

Why died I not whenas I last did sleep? 

O sleep, too short that shadowed forth my dear! 
Heavens, hear my prayers, nor thus me waking keep! 
For this were Heaven if thus I sleeping were! 

For in that dark there shone a princely light: 

Two milk-white hills, both full of nectar sweet: 

Her ebon thighs, the wonder of my sight, 

Where all my senses with their objects meet! 


1 Arber, Garner, v. 84. 
2 Grosart, Fuller Wor. Lib. 11. clxxxviii—exciii. Praemunire is trisyllabic, as by 
Shakespeare in Hen. VIII, 11. ii. 340, apparently ‘praem’niré’. 3 Ib. cxcii f. 
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I pass those sports in secret that are best, 
Wherein my thoughts did seem alive to be: 
We both did strive, and weary both did rest; 
I kissed her still, and still she kisséd me. 
Heavens! let me sleep, and shows my senses feed, 
Or let me wake and happy be indeed! 
If the City Remembrancer and Master of Requests had the 
audacity to include this youthful inspiration in his sonnet- 
sequence, and offer it, with the remainder, ‘to the worthy, kind, 
wise and virtuous lady, the Lady Mollineux, wife to the right 
worshipful Sir Richard Mollineux knighrť,2 then Barnaby 
Barnes3 and Bartholomew Griffin4+ might be excused for similar 
impertinences, and Shakespeare’s lapses, which he did not pub- 
lish to the world, might be overlooked. The coarse freedom of 
gentlemen to their ladies, as of Hamlet to Ophelia,5 is to us 
amazing, but it must not be mistaken for immorality. The 
remarkable thing is that Shakespeare’s 154 sonnets, of many 
sorts and for private readers only, and the exclusive property of 
‘friends’ for sixteen or seventeen years, before an adventurer 
discovered and printed them, contain so little that is objection- 
able. The first group (1-26), save for a single vulgar pleasantry,® 
is entirely creditable. The second (27-126) is disfigured only by 
the imagery in which the Poet clothes the ‘pretty fault’ of his 
Friend (in 40-2). The third, a miscellaneous collection (127- 
54) contains beautiful pieces worthy of his genius—‘How oft 
when thou, my Music, music play’st’ (128) and the allegories, 
“The expense of spirit in a waste of shame’ (129), “Two loves I 
have of comfort and despair’ (144), ‘Poor Soul, the centre of my 
sinful earth’ (146). It includes also the “black-mistress’ sonnets, 
in which Shakespeare puts himself, as in defiance of courtly 
compliment to women, in intimate and sarcastic situations, and 
some half-dozen Mercutian indecencies, better confined to the 
frivolous circle of their birth or the privacy of the artist’s sketch- 
book. The last are the treble-meaning Will sonnets (134-6), 
a response surely to a challenge in ‘greasy’ invention; the 
cynical 138, with its ‘stale equivoque ’; and the Christopher Sly 
performance, 151. On such ‘worthless song’, as he confesses in 
I! Grosatt, iii. 109. 2 Ib. 79. 
3 Arber, Garner, v. 376. + Ib. v. 598. 
5 Hamlet, 111. ii. 119-28, 154-8, 255-62. OXX 
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100, his Muse condescended once and again in idle company to 
‘spend her fury, darkening her power to lend base subjects 
light’. Like his hero, Hal, he had ‘idly profaned the precious 
time .! 

Another link between Shakespeare and the lawyers had its 
effect on his work. They were keen supporters of the drama. 
Writers themselves, of verse and of plays, they were prominent 
in the playhouses, as spectators and critics, applauding or hissing 
the actors, and the occasion of brawls. We hear of ‘the clamorous 
fry’ of the Inns of Court, who not merely stood among the 
groundlings but ‘filled up the private rooms of greater price’ and 
compelled courtiers to find a seat on the stage or in the room over 
the tiring-house.2 They came to blows, on Sunday 10 April 
1580, with the players of the Earl of Oxford at the Theatre.3 
Next year, on Sunday 9 July 1581, they fought with Lord Berke- 
ley’s men. On Tuesday following, as we read in an order by the 
Lord Mayor, 

Parr Stafferton, gentleman, of Gray’s Inn, for that he brought a disordered 
company of gentlemen of the Inns of Court and others to assault Arthur 
King, Thomas Goodale and others, servants to the Lord Berkeley, and 


players of interludes within the City, was by this court committed to the 
Counter in Wood Street, and the said players likewise.* 


The same day Lord Berkeley wrote from the Strand to the Lord 
Mayor on behalf of his men: 


There is lately fallen out some broil betwixt certain of my men and some of 
the Inns of the Court, sought only by them (of the Inns of Court) .. . If by 
their misdemeanour they (my men) should deserve imprisonment, I am 
most willing they should abide it: otherwise behaving themselves honestly 
in every respect, as I cannot learn the contrary (saving that they played on the 
Sabbath day, contrary to your order and commandment unknown to them) 
. - . so am I now to desire your lordship to set them at liberty, who are upon 
going into the country to avoid quarrel or other inconvenience that might 
ollow.5 


We may suspect that the law-students were involved in the 


serious ‘gentleman’ and ‘apprentice’ riot at the Theatre or Cur- 
tain in June 1584, when some five hundred at least on both sides 


1 2 Hen. IV, 1. iv. 391. 2 Sir J. Davies, Epigrams, 3. 
3 Acts of Privy Council, xi. 445; Xii. 37, 112. 

4 Chambers, iv. 282. 

S Ib. They visited Stratford and Coventry this summer. 
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joined in, and the leaders were sent to prison.! Both playhouses 
were suppressed for a time in consequence of this trouble, and 
would have been ‘pulled down’ had it not been for the Lord 
Hunsdon, Chamberlain, and the Vice-Chamberlain.? 

Nashe includes gentlemen of the Inns of Court among those 
in London who, in ‘the afternoon, being the idlest time of the 
day’, ‘bestow themselves upon pleasure’; and of their four pur- 
suits, ‘gaming, following of harlots, drinking, and seeing a play’, 
he recommends the last. 

Nay, he says, what if I prove plays to be an exercise of virtue? First, 
for the subject of them, for the most part it is borrowed out of our English 
Chronicles wherein our forefathers’ valiant acts, that have lien long buried 
in rusty brass and worm-eaten books, are revived, and they themselves 
raised from the grave of oblivion and brought to plead their aged honours 
in open presence: than which what can be a sharper reproof of these 
degenerate effeminate days of ours? 


Then follows enthusiastic praise of 1 Henry VI, which will be 
quoted in due course. Nashe continues : 

In plays all cozenages, all cunning drifts over-gilded with outward holi- 
ness, all stratagems of War, all the cankerworms that breed on the rust of 
Peace, are most lively anatomised; they show the ill-success of treason, the fall 


of hasty climbers, the wretched end of usurpers, the misery of civil dissention, and 
how just God is evermore in punishing of murder.3 


Lawyers recognized the ethical qualities of the drama better 
than Nashe, who was a sinner-turned-preacher. Inns of Court 
men were known as ‘Afternoon’s Men’ for their patronage of 
the theatre and marks of favour on a popular actor. It was part 
of the ‘character’ of a popular player to be their ‘chief guest 
and employment’, as it was to be the pet of lady admirers.4 
How Burbage and Shakespeare were invited to the house 
of a lady is related in Manningham’s Diary (1602);5 and how 
Shakespeare was loved by a young Gray’s Inn man of ‘worship’, 
we shall read in the Sonnets. 

A favourite actor was sometimes on intimate terms with his 
audience. After the play they would throw him ‘themes’, or 
topics on which to extemporize. He would put them into verse 

* Chambers, iv. 297 f. 2 Ib. 298. 
3 Pierce Penniless, 1592 (McKetrow, i. 212 f.). 

4 Earl, Microcosmography: ‘A Player’. 

5 Printed by J. Bruce, 1868 (Camden Society). 
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and song. Tarleton and Wilson were extraordinarily clever at 
‘Themes’.! Tarleton’s last effort of the kind was published after 
his death as ‘A Sorrowful New Sonnet intituled Tarleton’s 
Recantation: upon this theme given him by a gentleman at the 
Belle Sauvage without Ludgate, now or else never the last 
theme he sung’.2 Chettle says in an address, as by Tarleton, on 
how to behave at the playhouse, ‘I would end in a song, yea, an 
extempore song on this theme, Ne quid nimis necessarium;3 but 
I am now hoarse and troubled with my ‘tabor and pipe; beside, 
what pleasure brings music to the miserable? So, with a turn on 
the toe I take my leave.’ Robert Armin the comedian, Shake- 
speare’s fellow at the Curtain, published a collection of quatrains 
on stage-themes in 1599, Quips upon Questions.’ Sometimes 
there was a rhyming competition between two extemporizers, 
such as William Fenner speaks of between himself and William 
Kendall about 1614. He says, addressing another competitor: 


And let me tell thee this, to calm thy rage, 

I challenged Kendall on the Fortune stage; 

‘And he did promise fore an audience 

For to oppose me. Note the accidence: 

I set up bills, the people thronged apace, 

With full intention to disgrace or grace; 

The house was full, the trumpets twice had sounded, 
And though he came not I was not confounded, 
But stept upon the stage and told them this— 
My adverse would not come. Not one did hiss 
But flung me themes. I then extempore, 

Did blot his name from out their memory, 

And pleased them all in spite of one to brave me, 
Witness the ringing plaudits that they gave me.® 


There is no evidence that Shakespeare responded to ‘themes’ 
from the stage, nor does he employ the term in the special sense 
of a topic ‘flung’ at the actor; but he speaks of ‘stubborn critics, 
apt, without a theme, for depravation’ ;7 of ‘a theme for disputa- 
tion’,8 and a question under consideration— 


Sir, shall I to this lady? Ay, that’s the theme.’ 


1 Meres, Palladis Tamia. 2 Arber, ii. 526. 
3 “That nothing be too necessary.’ 4 Kind-Harts Dreame, 1592, p. 65. 
5 Chambers, ii. 300. 6 Ib. 191. 
7 Tro, €” Cres. Vv. ti. 131 f. 8 Lucr. 822. 9 Tw. N. 1. iv. 125. 
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He uses the word, also, as the subject of writing and of verse: 


your writing now 
ls colder than that theme She had not been 
Nor was not to be, equall’d: thus your verse 
Flow’d with her beauty once.? 


And in his sonnet on the Wriothesley motto, 105, his ‘theme’ 
is his ‘argument’, the subject of his ‘invention’, a Holy Trinity of 
virtues— fair, kind, and true’, 


Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 


This is after the manner of the lawyer-poets, from the days of 
Gascoigne, and before him. He tells us, 


He had in middest of his youth determined to abandon all vain delights 
and to return unto Grey’s Inn, there to undertake again the study of the 
common laws. And being required by five sundry gentlemen to write in 
verse somewhat worthy to be remembered before he entered into their 
fellowship, he compiled these five sundry sorts of metre upon five sundry 
themes which they delivered unto him.? 


The ‘themes’ were Audaces Fortuna juvat, Satis sufficit, Magnum 
vectigal parcimonia, Sat cito si sat bene, and Durum aeneum et 
miserabile aevum; and Gascoigne’s ‘sundry sorts of metre’ were a 
sonnet, a poem of seven-lined stanzas (ababbcc), a poem of six- 
lined stanzas (abcbca), a series of sonnets, and a poem in Alexan- 
drine couplets. Not a few of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and stanzas 
and groups of stanzas in his poems, bear the mark of literary 
challenge and rivalry. They are compositions on set subjects, 
conventional and unconventional, in competition with the 
efforts of others, rather than creations of his own choice and 
pleasure. Adonis complains of his would-be seducer’s ‘idle 
theme’,3 and again her ‘idle over-handled theme’.4 Not ‘idle’, 
but certainly ‘rhetorical’ diversions are those in Venus and Adonis 
on the “War of Eyes’ (st. 60), ‘Five Senses’ (73-5), ‘Love and 
Jealousy’ (109 f.), ‘Love and Lust’ (133 f.). So are those in 
Lucrece on ‘Beauty and Virtue’ (8-10), ‘Desire and Grace’ (101 f.), 
‘Night and Day’ (110-16), ‘Opportunity’ (125-9), ‘Time’ 
(133-43), ‘Grief’ (157-60), ‘Music’ (161-3), ‘Body and Soul’ 
(167-72), “Man and Woman’ (176-80); and those in the Sonnets 


| Wint. T. v. i. 98-102. 2 Posies, 1575: 
3 Ven, & Adon. 422. 4 Ib. 770. 
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on ‘Usury’ (4), ‘Time’ (19), ‘Eyes and Heart’ (24), ‘Shadow and 
Substance’ (43 f.), “The Four Elements’ (44 f.), “Eye and Heart’ 
(46 f.), ‘Beauty and Truth’ (54), Tand Thov’ (89-93), ‘Black and 
_ Fair’ (127), ‘Lust’ (129), “Eyes and Heart’ (137), “The Five 
Senses and the Heart’ (141), “The Better Angel and the Worser 
Spirit’ (144), “Body and Soul’ (146), ‘Love and Reason’ (147), 
“Cupid’s Well’ (153 f.). ‘Idle’ and “over-handled’, however, 
besides the plea itself of Venus with Adonis, are the themes of 
Sonnets 35 and 41 f. (‘Friend and Mistress’), 134-6 ( Will’), and 
151 (‘Conscience and Flesh’). Undoubtedly not all the sonnets 
were inspired by one. person; and the Friend might gladly be 
relieved, however ingeniously honoured, of the responsibility 
of the subject of some of them. 

Shakespeare early made his entry into and departure from son- 
netry, and was among the first to make fun of it. He enjoyed it, 
while it lasted, to the full—its ingenuities and subtleties, experi- 
ments and audacities, word exuberance and embroideries; and 
if he wrote no sequence to a Mistress, and declined to follow 
learned brethren in the translation of Continental masters— 
Petrarch, Serafino, Ronsard, Melin de St. Gelais, Desportes— 
he revelled, nevertheless, in current fancies, transformed and en- 
riched them, and after an easy supremacy turned to higher forms | 
of poetry. That his sonnet-rage was later than 1594 is unthink- _ 
able; that it was over in 1593 is in the highest degree probable.! | 
He anticipated the general weariness, which began with the 
extension of publication in 1593 and 1594. Excuses of authors | 
for committing their ‘toys’ and ‘amorous devices’ to the press 
were followed by promises of ‘more excellent work’. Readers 
tired of ‘eyes of sapphires’, cheeks of roses and lilies, lips of rubies, 
teeth of pearl, locks of black or golden ‘wires’; ‘breasts like ivory 
globes circled with blue’; they had their fill of amorous conceits 
fetched from the zodiac, the sun and moon, the four elements, 
the five senses and the seven deadly sins, shadow and substance, 
the harmony of opposites in the lover’s heart (heat and cold, 
sweet and sour, Heaven and Hell), Fancy’s ship, sleep and sleep- 
lessness, the poet’s promise of immortality, his protestations of 
sincerity, and affectation of old age. While the ‘passionate war 
was waged the authors fought with a will, and then suddenly 


1 pp. 225-31. 
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they ceased. They had demonstrated, in the language of 
Berowne, ‘how Love can vary Wit’.! Very few facts survived 
the fiction. When all was said and sung, we are left with barest 
fragments of biography. Watson’s ‘dame’ dwelt by the Thames, 
‘Delia’ by the Avon, ‘Idea’ by the Anker; Stella had ‘black eyes’ 
and ‘golden tresses’, “Coelica’ brown locks (which she changed 
by means of a wig to auburn), and ‘Delia’ and Spenser’s inna- 
morgta ‘amber-coloured’ hair. We know as much of the 
Dauphin’s Horse in Henry V, the ‘theme’ of a sonnet beginning, 
“Wonder of Nature!’ He trots the air, the earth sings when he 
touches it, the basest horn of his hoof is more musical than the 
pipe of Hermes. ‘He’s of the colour of the nutmeg, and of the 
heat of the ginger!’2 


§ 37. THE ‘BLACK MISTRESS’ SONNETS 


Cees ‘sportive blood’ has something to answer for 
among contemporaries and moderns. He acknowledges 
the ‘errors’ of his ‘heart’ and ‘eyes’, and some of his sonnets 
have more than the appearance of levity. The group connected ` 
in one way or another with a ‘black mistress’ are responsible for 
the legend, in our time, of the “Dark Lady’. They are early pro- 
ductions, were for private consumption, are not outside the 
range of the Poet’s dramatic interest and humour, lack, as the 
Elizabethan sonnet always must, the credential of sincerity,3 and 
without knowledge of their context, we must hesitate to pro- 
nounce them discreditable. But they are not pleasant reading, 


1 Love's L. L. tv. iii. roo. As critic and chorus Berowne at a dozen points 
suggests Shakespeare: p. 362. 

2 II. vii. 16—21, 42-50. 

+ It is curious that G. F. Bradby (Short Studies of Shakespeare) should say, so 
justly, of Sonnets i-cxxvi, that they are ‘a sequence of compliments’, which ‘often 
degenerate into flattery’ and flattery that is ‘fulsome’, and contain so much ‘anti- 
thesis, laboured alliteration, conceits, repetitions, word-play and mere puns, 
that we ask, How much of what he says does Shakespeare really mean? Perhaps 
he himself would have admitted that most of the sentiment in these poems was 
false, sentiment of a conventional type proper to a sonnet sequence’; and yet, on- 
passing to Sonnets cxxvii-cliv, he finds ‘the mill-pool become a maelstrom’, and 
the Poet ‘shaken by jealousy, rage, and despair, nor can we doubt that the dark 
lady counted deeply in his experience of life’ (pp. 10f., 14, 21-3). I am not 
conscious of any such change. Indeed, the Sonnets addressed to women appear 
to me even less sincere and consistent than those addressed to the Friend. 
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nor such as a writer of distinction would care to bequeath 
to posterity. Shakespeare probably cursed the impudence of 
‘Master W. H.’, who unearthed them, and of the stationer who 
published them. Yet, so far as we are aware, he let them go (he 
was then, in the year 1609, at the top of his profession), aban- 
doning them to the judgement of men who understood him, 
and the good-will or otherwise of those who did not. His por- 
trait of this year wears a smile as at the prurient and inquisitive. 
He was too great to care greatly what the world said. A 
wise man can indulge in foolery and leave it without apology, 
which a fool may neither venture nor excuse. 

Most of these pieces are uncomplimentary in their compli- 
ment, all are dramatic and elusive. Romance is far to seek. The 
poet’s ‘mistress’, whatever her professed inconsistencies, proves 
on examination an impossible combination of qualities. She is 
a Shoreditch quean, and a Court coquette. She is a sluttish and 
odious harlot (‘where all men ride’, ‘so foul a face’, ‘false 
plague’,! ‘I love what others do abhor’),? offensive to all the 
five senses— 


(In faith I do not love thee with mine Eyes, 

Nor are mine Ears with thy tongue’s tune delighted, 
Nor tender feeling to base Touches prone, 

Nor Taste nor Smell desire to be invited 

To any sensual feast with thee alone), 


and a gentlewoman (‘gentle cheater’, ‘thy sweet self’);+ ungainly 
lumpish, ugly (‘my mistress treads’, than her speech “music hath 
a far more pleasing sound’,5 ‘thy face hath not the power to 
make love groan’,® ‘mine eyes in thee a thousand errors note’,7 
‘black as Hell’,8 ‘eyes well-seeing thy foul faults find’,? ‘I have 
sworn thee fair: more perjured I to swear so foul a lie’)!° and 
graceful, charming (‘born fair’, ‘so becoming every tongue says 
Beauty should look so’,!! ‘her pretty looks’ and “glancing eye’ ,12 
‘lips that Love’s own hand did make’);13 contemptuous, full of 
hate (‘thou art tyrannous’,!4 ‘thy heart torments me with dis- 
dain’,15 ‘thou art cruel’, ‘my pity—wanting pain’,!16 ʻO cruel! 
hate on’,!7 ‘thou shouldst not abhor my state’)!8 and pitiful 


I cxxxvii. 2 cl. 3 cxli. 4 cli. 5 CXXX. 
6 Cxxxi. 7 cxli. 8 cxlvii. 9 exlviii. 10 elii. 
1T exxvii. I2 CXXXİX. 13 cxlv. I4 cxxxi. 


15 cxxxii. 16 cxl, 17 cxlix. i a8 Gl 
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(‘lips breath’d forth I hate, but when she saw my woeful state, _ 
straight in her heart did mercy come and saved my life, saying 
not you ).! | 

We detect, indeed, halfa dozen ‘ladies’ —of the tavern, and the 
kitchen, and of the drawing-room. All of them, it may be, are 
‘black’ (the tender term, “Dark Lady’, does not occur: it is the 
invention of modern sentimentalists), in feature or in character, 
but they differ hopelessly in culture, station, disposition, and 
bearing towards the writer. 

An element in the great dramatist’s nature, not always pro- 
minent in his critics, has been overlooked in connexion with the 
Sonnets. There is a touch of sardonic humour in them. The 
description, for example, of his ‘mistress’ in 130 is a satire not 


only on sonnet-beauties in general, but, surely, on the poet’s own 
charmer in particular: 


I have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 

Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 

I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 

That music hath a far more pleasing sound: 

I grant I never saw a goddess go— 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground.? 


We suspect that she drank ‘canaries’, had a ‘good temperality’ 
and ‘pulsidge’, and a ‘colour red as any rose’; and could rage, 
with voice and foot, like that ‘proper gentlewoman’, Mistress 
Dorothy Tearsheet.3 

It amused Shakespeare, under circumstances of which we can 
only conjecture, to weave his strange, sometimes gross fancies, 
as it has pleased the sentimentalists to manufacture out of them 
the “Dark Lady’ fable. There is no history in one or the other. 
All we are justified in believing is, that early in his career, in his 
Shoreditch days, the Poet was sufficiently observant of the loose- 
mannered and loose-tongued women among whom his lot was 
cast to write of them, with the freedom of privacy and dramatic 
detachment, in that form of verse in which he exercised and per- 

1 cxlv. 


? Cf. also the extravagances of the Five Senses Sonnet, cxli. They are ludi- 
crous. 


3 2 Henry IV, 1. iv. 24-9, V. 4. 
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fected himself in the years 1590-2. We know, moreover, that 
in the spring of 1593 he was finishing his Renaissance picture 
of the voluptuous goddess in Venus and Adonis, wherein may 
be detected something of ‘Em Ball’, “Doll Tearsheet’, Jane 
Nightwork’ in the neighbourhood of Clement’s Inn,! and the 
notorious ‘Abbess de Clerkenwell’.2 The last was a “dark lady’ 
against whom the students of Gray’s Inn were warned in 1594, 
one ‘Lucy Negro’ (Fair Black), the head of a sisterhood of 
‘Black Nuns’,3 who did ‘night service in cauda’ (that is, in tail) 
and were ready ‘with burning lamps’ (otherwise venereal 
disease) ‘to chant placebo’ (or, I shall gratify you) to the “gentle- 
men’ of the Law. More satire and deeper than we have yet 
realized probably underlies those “Black Mistress’ protestations. 

There was a sordid side to his player’s calling as to his habitat. 
Theatres were associated with the drinking-bar and the brothel. 
Respectable old interludes were superseded by blood-and- 
thunder tragedy and impudent burlesque, which, save for their 
possibilities, had small attraction for Shakespeare. He could 
only revise or ridicule them, and fill such roles as were allotted 
to him with the best grace he might. He suffered, as genius 
would, from loneliness and unrealized capacity— 


_in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state.* 


More than once he may have wished that he had not given up 
his lawyer’s profession and status as son of a bailiff in his native 
town. And probably at no period was he so grateful for friend- 
ship as when the young Earl of Southampton crossed his path. 
He might declare, with some degree of sincerity, 


Haply I think on thee, and then-my state, 
Like to the lark at break of day, arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven’s gate.5 


t 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 211. 

2 Gesta Grayorum, Malone Society, p. 12. 

3 ‘North from the house of St. John’s was the Priory of Clerkenwell; which 
priory, about the year 1100 Jorden Briset, baron, founded to the honour of God 
and the Assumption of Our Lady, and placed therein Black Nuns’ (Stow, 
Survey of London, Motley, p. 394 f.). 

4 Sonnet xxix. After 1592 he would hardly have complained thus. 

5 Sonnet xxix, 
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§ 38. HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, EARL OF 
| SOUTHAMPTON 


A the lawyers Shakespeare found his young admirer 
and patron. Henry Wriothesley (pronounced Wreesley) 
was born 6 October 1573 at Cowdray in Sussex, the home of his 
maternal grandfather, Anthony Browne, Viscount Montague, — 
‘This present morning at 3 o’clock’, wrote the proud father, the 
Earl of Southampton, ‘my wife was delivered of a goodly boy. 
God bless him!! The father, after persecution as a Catholic 
recusant, died embittered on 4 October 1581; and his son, two 
days short of eight years old, succeeded to the earldom, becoming 
as a minor the ward of William Cecil, Lord Burghley, the great 
Lord Treasurer. On 16 October 1585 he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He took his M.A. by grace on 6 June 
1589. On 29 February 1588 (when Francis Bacon, aged twenty- 
seven, was Reader) he was admitted to Gray’s Inn. The 
‘goodly boy’ had grown into a clever, engaging, lively, stub- 
born, handsome, high-minded youth of sixteen when he met 
and, as he might, loved? William Shakespeare, aged five-and- 
twenty. 

Henry Wriothesley cared more for Shakespeare than for a 
young lady pressed upon him at that time by his guardian and 
his mother. She was Elizabeth Vere, daughter of the Earl of 
Oxford and grand-daughter of Burghley, born on 2 July 1575. 
The match was desired on both sides. The youth was very rich, 
and by marriage with Lady Elizabeth he would have the entrée 
_ into the highest circles of state. He made some kind of a promise, 
but held back. ‘That thou none lovest is most evident,’ said Shake- 
speare.3 His heart was with hawks and hounds, tournaments, 
sea-adventures, plays, and poets. The Lord Treasurer gave him 
time, allowed him until his seventeenth birthday (6 October 
1590) to make up his mind. Anxiously he was watched lest 
he gave his affections elsewhere. Sir Thomas Stanhope felt it 
necessary to explain to Burghley, on 15 July 1590, that in extend- 
ing an invitation to the Earl and his mother to supper he had no 
purpose of winning him for his daughter. The Countess and her 

1 Loseley MSS., Kempe, 240. 

? He was a ‘bardolater’, one of the earliest. 3 Sonnet x. 
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son merely happened to be staying with Master William Harvey 
next door!—the gentleman who became her third husband in 
1598. Lady Southampton in 1590 was a fair widow of eight-and- 
thirty, not yet married to her second husband, Sir Thomas 
Heneage, whose wife she became in 1594. Sir Thomas Heneage 
was Treasurer of the Queen’s Chamber and paymaster to the 
players at Court, to become therefore acquainted with Shake- 
speare when he and his company performed before her Majesty 
in the Christmas and Shrove-tide season 1590-1. The Countess 
of Southampton told Stanhope that she “did not find a disposi- 
tion in her son to be tied as yet’, but nothing she could do to for- 
ward the match with Burghley’s grand-daughter “would be 
wanting’.2 Did she suggest to Shakespeare that he should try 
what he could do with his pen? His Sonnets i-xxvi might well 
have originated in such a proposal. 


§ 39. TWENTY-FIVE SONNETS AND AN ENVOY 


Gos i-xxvi make a complete set of poems, a quarter of 
a century and the ‘Envoy’.3 In the envoy Shakespeare 
writes: 
Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 
To thee I send this written embassage, 
To witness duty, not to show my wit: 
Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it, 
But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow it; 
Till whatsoever star that guides my moving 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect 
And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving, 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect: 
Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee; 
Till then not show my head where thou mayst prove me.* 


1 S.P. Dom. Eliz. xxxiii. 11. 2 Ib. . 

3 Cf. Hymns of Astraea by John Davies, 1599: twenty-five poems and The 
Envoy (Arber, Garner, v. 561-76). The distinction between a Sa/vé (Prologue) 
and L’ Envoi (Epilogue) is the subject of a jest in that Sonnet-Play, Love’s Labour’s 
Lost (1593). Armado says of the Envoy (1. i. 82 f.): 

it is an epilogue or discourse to make plain 
Some obscure precedence that hath before been sain. 
+ Sonnet xxvi. 


266 ‘This Written Embassage’ 


What is this “written embassage’ but the Twenty-Five Sonnets 
which precede? And to whom are they addressed with such 
deference and modesty but to the young Earl to whom Shake- 
speare dedicated in similar terms publicly his Venus and Adonis in 
1593 
The Poet urges him to mercy. He bids him not die a ‘glutton’, 

devouring himself and his offspring in celibacy: 

Thou that art now the world’s fresh ornament 

And only herald to the gaudy spring, 

Within thine own bud buriest thy content, 

And, tender churl, makest waste in niggarding.! . 


In a few years, 


Thy youth’s proud livery, so gazed on now, 
Will be a tatter’d weed, of small worth held.? 


Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest 
Now is the time that face should form another . . . 
Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 

Calls back the lovely April of her prime.3 


The advice is clothed in conventional sonnet-language of charm- 
ing, affectionate flattery. Let the youth give away the beauty » 
bestowed on him. Let him multiply himself in his children. 
Single he will be out ofharmony. Does he fear to leave a widow 
to mourn his loss? He must remember his father’s house (of 
which, as a matter of history, he was the sole male survivor): 


Thou art beloved of many, 
But that thou none lovest is most evident; 
For thou art so possess’d with murderous hate 
That ’gainst thyself thou stick’st not to conspire, 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire . . . 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind, 
Or to thyself at least kind-hearted prove, 
Make thee another self, for love of me.4 


Here the Poet introduces himself. We see more of him as the 
series draws to a close. He is a player,5 a poet® of ‘a pupil-Pen’,? 


* Sonnet i. 2 Sonnet ii (weed = garment). 
3 Sonnet iii. * Sonnet x. 


* Sonnets xv (‘this huge stage presenteth nought but shows’) and xxiii (‘an 
unperfect actor put besides his part’). 


6 Sonnets xvii, xxi, and xxvi. 7 Sonnet xvi. 
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out of favour with the stars and unable to boast of public honours! 
yet confident of giving his patron immortality in his verse.? 
We detect the reader of his Bible,3 his Ovid,4 and Wilson’s 
Arte of Rhetorique,5 the late attorney’s clerk,6 the musician,7 
the lover of his home and children,’ and, perhaps, the resident 


in Stratford in time of barley-harvest: 


And summer’s green all girded-up in sheaves 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard.9 


There is little doubt that Shakespeare wrote Sonnets i-xxvi in 
the summer or autumn of 1590, some time at any rate before the 
youthful Earl, to escape the matchmaking, fled to the Continent; 
whence, on 2 March 1591, he wrote, from Dieppe, to his kins- 
man the Earl of Essex, confirming his offer to serve him in 
behalf of the King of Navarre.1° On 6 March Roger Manners 
wrote to Burghley that the Countess of Warwick (recently a 
widow) was very well inclined to a marriage between her 
nephew, the Earl of Bedford, and the Lady Elizabeth Vere, and 
was desirous to know if his lordship approved.!! By declining 
to marry Lady Elizabeth the Earl of Southampton, from a 
worldly point of view, threw away the chance of his life. 


I Sonnet xxv. 

? Sonnets xvii, xviii, and xix. The idea is conventional, but Shakespeare 
anticipated fame. 

3 Sonnets vii (cf. Psalm xix), xi (cf. Psalm xc. 10), and xxi (‘I will not praise’, 
&c. Cf. Proverbs xx. 14). 

* Sonnet vii (cf. Metamorphoses ii. 63-7). 

5 Mair, pp. 39-63 (‘An Epistle to perswade a young Gentleman to mariage, 
deuised by Erasmus, in the behalfe of his friend’). Sonnet ii (p. 56), iii (p. 53), 
ix (p. 61), xii (p. 56), xiii (p. 51). 

é ‘Sum my count’, ‘proving by succession’ (Sonnet ii); ‘legacy’, ‘bequest’, 
‘use’, ‘audit’, ‘executor’ (iv); ‘lease’ and its ‘determination’ (xiii); ‘lease’ and its 
‘date’ (xviii). 7 Sonnet viii. 

8 “If thou couldst answer, This fair child of mine’ (Sonnet ii), ‘sire and child and 
happy mother’ (viii), ‘by children’s eyes her husband’s shape in mind’ (ix), ‘you 
had a father; let your son say so’ (xiii), ‘mother’s child’ (xxi), ‘keep so chary as 
tender nurse her babe’ (xxii). } 9 Sonnet xii. 

10 See p. 351. He had ‘stolen away’. ‘I cannot let pass this messenger without 
a letter, be it only to continue the profession of service which I have heretofore 
verbally made unto your lordship: which howsoever in itself it is of small value, 
my hope is, seeing it wholly proceed from a true respect born to your own worth, 
and from one who hath no better present to make you than the offer of himself 
to be disposed of by your commandement, your lordship will be pleased in good 
patt to accept it.’ (Hist. MSS. Com. Salisbury, iv. 96.) 

1 $.P. Dom. Eliz. 
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§ 40. THE TAMING OF A SHREW: 


HAT had Shakespeare written besides sonnets prior to the 
V V autumn of 1590? Probably he had begun his ambitious 
love-poem, ‘the first heir’ of his ‘invention’, Venus and Adonis; 
and without doubt he had touched-up old plays for the use of 
his company. Evidence, frequently alleged, for the ascription to 
him of passages in Sir Thomas More is unconvincing. The play 
is almost certainly later than 1590, the additions said to be in 
Shakespeare’s handwriting are hardly worthy of him at the 
earliest, and the handwriting is more than doubtful.2 We are on 
surer ground in The Taming of a Shrew. This ‘pleasant con- 
ceited history’ was printed in 1594 by Peter Short for Cuthbert 
Burbie, “as it was sundry times acted by the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Pembroke his servants’, but is unquestionably older, 
and was probably acquired, in a fuller and more perfect form 
than it appears in this edition, by the Pembroke’s men from 
Strange’s. It is, whatever its original, a farce, the best in our 
literature since Gammer Gurton’s Needle, with burlesque of 
stupidity in the audience and Marlowean grandiloquence on 
the stage. No contemporary dramatist, whose work has come 
down to us, save Shakespeare, was equal to the merriment or 
the stage-craft; and if, as is possible, he shaped it out of another 
man’s more solemn effort,3 he made it a new thing, bearing 
unmistakable marks of his culture, humour, and temper. Sly, 
the sleepy, drunken spectator, is a real creation; and the 
continual parody of Marlowe, in successive mouths (the 
Nobleman, the player Polidor and Aurelius, Emelia, Ferando, 
Philema, the Duke, and even Kate), is simply brilliant. Noble- 
man enters with his men from hunting, and quotes Faustus in 
his study about to conjure-up the Devil: 


Now that the gloomy shadow of the Earth,5 
Longing to view Orion’s drizzling looks, 


* Pronounced Shrow by Shakespeare. 
* See Tannenbaum, Problems in Shakespeares Penmanship, p. 211. 
3 
p- 397- 
* By intelligent actors, and before an understanding audience, the play would 
be a delightful entertainment to-day. 
* Read ‘Earth’, as in Faustus, for Night (see ‘darksome Night’ below). 


A Satire, not Imitation, of Marlowe 


Leaps from th’ Antartic world unto the sky 
And dims the Welkin with her pitchy breath, 
And darksome Night o’ershades the crystal heavens.’ 


Faustus continues : 
Faustus, begin thine incantations 


And try if devils will obey thine hest;? 
but Nobleman turns the solemn lines to ridicule: 


Here break we off our hunting for to-night, 
Couple up the hounds and let us hie us home.3 
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Aurelius meets his friend Polidor in Athens, and promptly falls 
in love with the second of the three daughters (Kate, Philema, 
and Emelia) of Alphonsus. On seeing them he exclaims, in the 


language of Tamburlaine: 


But stay! what dames are these so bright of hue, 
Whose eyes are brighter than the lamps of Heaven, 
Fairer than rocks of pearl and precious stone, 

More lovely far than is the morning Sun 

When first she opes her oriental gates ?4 


He says of Philema, quoting, absurdly, 1 Tamburlaine, v.ii. 12, 15 f. 


and, in part, 2 Tamburlaine, 1. iv. 84-9: 


I needs must love his second daughter, 
The image of honour and nobility, 
In whose sweet person is comprised the sum 
Of Nature’s skill and heavenly majesty.> ... 
O might I see the centre of my soul, 
Whose sacred beauty hath inchanted me! 
More fair than was the Grecian Helena, 
For whose sweet sake so many princes died, 
That came with thousand ships to Tenedos.® 


1 Apparently a line of Faustus preserved in A Shrew. 

2 Faustus, Sc. iii. : 

3 Induction i. 10-16. 

4 1.i. 22-6. Cf. x Tamburlaine, 111. iii. 117, 119. 

5 These lines are spoken of Tamburlaine by a woman. 

6 1; i. 61-4. Marlowe has 

Death, _ 

Whose darts do pierce the centre of my soul. 
Her sacred beauty hath inchanted Heaven; 
And had she lived before the siege of Troy, 
Helen, whose beauty summoned Greece to arms 
And drew a thousand ships to Tenedos 
Had not been named in Homer’s Iifads. 


270 Shakespeare burlesques the Rival Poet 
Polidor addresses Aurelius: 7 


Now will we go to see those lovely dames, 
Richer in beauty than the orient pearl,! 
Whiter than is the Alpine Crystal mould, 
And far more lovely than the terrene plant 
That blushing in the air turns to a stone.? 
What, Saunder, what news with you?3 


Here is delightful admixture of nonsense and anticlimax, with 
Marlowean rhetoric. Saunder in his ‘blue coat’ is Ferando’s 
man, who brings an invitation to his master’s wedding with 
Kate. Ferando, the hero (forerunner of Petruchio), thus 
addresses the handsome young ‘shrew’, in terms of 1 Tamburlaine, 
I. ii. 87-9, 95 f., 193 f., iv. 3. 36 f. and 2 Tamburlaine, 1. i. 37: 


Sweet Kate! 

Thou lovelier than Diana’s purple robe,4 

Whiter than are the snowy Apennines 

Or icy hair that grows on Boreas’ chin!5 

Father, I swear by Ibis golden beak,® 

More fair and radiant is my bonny Kate 

Than silver Xanthus when he doth embrace 
The ruddy Simois at Ida’s feet.7 

And care not thou, sweet Kate, how I be clad: 
Thou shalt have garments wrought of Median silk, 
Enchaced with precious jewels fetched from far 
By Italian merchants, that with Russian stems, 
Plough up huge furrows in the Terrene Main,® 
And better far my lovely Kate shall wear. 

Then come, sweet love, and let us to the church.9 


This bridegroom is clad in ‘an old jerkin’, “a pair of canvas 


* “Orient pearl’ is a favourite expression of Marlowe’s. 
? Coral. Ovid. Met. iv. 750-4: 
Nunc quoque curaliis eadem natura remansit 
Duritiam tacto capiant ut ab aere quodque 
Vimen in aequore erat, fiat super aequora saxum. 
3 rr. i. 118-23. 
* Diana was remembered for her lack of a robe (Mez. iii. 163-205). 
5 Horrifer Boreas (Met. i. 65). Cf. Shakespeare’s ‘Old Hiems’ thin and icy 
crown’ (Mid. N. D. 11. i. 109). 
© The Ibis hadalong beak but we ate not told that it was golden. (See, however, 
Ovid’s Ibis.) 7 ‘Silver’ and ‘ruddy’ are inventions. 
3 Marlowe’s name for the Black Sea: 
The Terrene Main wherein Danubius falls 
Shall by this battle be the Bloody Sea. 
° In. ii. 63-76. 
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breeches to the small of his leg’, and ‘a red cap, the mark of a fool 


or coxcombe’. 

The satire reaches its funniest when Ferando enters ‘with a 
piece of meat upon his dagger’s point’ for his hungry bride: as 
‘Tamburlaine ‘all in scarlet’ offered a piece of flesh to Bajazeth 
on his ‘sword’s point’.! 

All but Sly, and his sleepy brotherhood (who were not 
unknown in the London theatre), would recognize and enjoy 
such skit on the ‘rival poet’ and his ‘tall’ tragedian, ‘lift upwards 
and divine’ ;? and that the clever young author was Shakespeare 
is confirmed on examination of the text (defective as it is) and 
substance of the drama. We note his familiarity with Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses in almost every scene—with finer effect than 


Marlowe’s, as in © 
the azure down 


That circles Cytherea’s silver doves; 
the radiant fire 
Wily Prometheus slyly stole from Jove; 
and, at the ‘strings’ of Orpheus’ lute 
Have savage beasts hung down their listening heads, 


a foretaste of the exquisite ‘hung their heads’ and ‘bow themselves’ 
in the Song in Henry the Eighth.3 We observe also his interest in 
horses (a curtal, a bay-gelding, horsemeat for which Iod. is 
charged by the ostler, a saddle costing 6d. for stuffing, and a 
bridle), in travelling players (their packs and properties and 
an apprentice, a lady’s part and a devil’s, coats and trumpets), 
in field sports (hunting the deer and hare, falconry, springeing 
a woodcock with loss of its tail), and in country-town life, the 
particulars of which jostle ludicrously (as intended) with 
Marlowean bombast—the alchouse and tapster, small-beer, 
cakes and pies; the manor-house and its buttery, ‘John cook’ and 
his venison pasty, fat capon, sheep’s head and garlic, meat and 
sauce, beef and mustard, a shoulder of mutton and vinegar, 
tarts, marchpane, wine on the board, and the munching page- 
boy after supper; servants in livery and shoes, Master in his riding- 

1 ry. iii. 28. Cf. r Tam. tv. iv. 40 f. 2 Tamburlaine, 11. i. 7-8: see p. 212. 


` 3 mr. i, 5, 11. A Shakespeare line is rv. v. 37, “As glorious as the morning 


washed with dew’. It reappears in The Shrew, 11. i. 173 £., as 
Clear 


As morning roses newly washed with dew. 
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boots, Mistress in velvet cap, ‘fair round-compassed’, and gown 
with ‘cuts and jags’, ‘loose-bodied’ with ‘large trunk sleeves’, 
the household in night-caps and pantofles; the church and 
priest and Sunday wedding, ‘the head men of the parish’, the 
jail, the town-clocks, the school and schoolmaster, scholars and 
tutors, lutes, proverbs; and, in contrast with all this, homely 
(Stratford) detail, “Arabian silks’, ‘Affric spices’, ‘orient pearl’, 
gold, purses, crowns, Persian kings, ‘men of mighty wealth’, 
merchants and mines, and ‘precious stones of India’, ‘millions of 
labouring Moors’, ‘the Terrene Main’, ‘topless Alps’, and such 
sarcastic fatuities as ‘fair Cinthia’s burning rays’ and ‘Phoebus’ 
silver eye’. Legal touches must not be overlooked, as the 
‘passing over of a deed of land’,2 ‘the drawing of articles’,3 and 
the omne bene of the officer of a court-leet;4 nor Biblical, as in 
Kate’s dutiful surrenders (not to be taken, ina rollicking comedy, 
very seriously), on the authority of Genesis i and ii and iii, and 
xviii. 12, as interpreted in 1 Peter iii. 6, supported by Ovid, 
Metamorphoses i. That Shakespeare in 1589 had a hand in the 
following is conceivable; but most of it, we may believe, is the 
work of his predecessor, a much less humorous person: 


The first world was a form without a form, 

A heap confused,® a mixture all deformed, 

A gulf of gulfs, a body bodiless, 

Where all the elements were orderless 

Before the great Commander of the world, 
The King of Kings, the glorious God of heaven,— 
Who in six days did frame His heavenly work, 
And made all things to stand in perfect course, 
Then to his image He did make a man, 

Old Adam; and from his side asleep 

A rib was taken, of which the Lord did make 
The woe of man, so termed by Adam then 
Woman, for that by her came sin to us, 

And for her sin was Adam doomed to die 

As Sarah to her husband so should we 


I Cinthia, of course, is the Moon, and Phoebus the Sun. Marlowe has ‘Phoebe’s - 
silver eye’, Phoebe being the Moon, r Tam, 111. ii. 19. 

2 Iv. ii. 16. 3 Iv. iv. 58. 

* “All well’, grotesquely put into the mouth of Sly, Ind. i. 6. 

5 v. il. 115-43. : 

é This is not Shakespeare’s usual translation of rudis indigestaque moles: see 
Pp. 103-4. 
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Obey them, love them, keep and nourish them, 
If they by any means do want our helps 
Laying our hands under their feet to tread 
If that by that we might procure their ease: 
And for a precedent I'll first begin, 
And lay my hand under my husband’s feet. 


Whatever the first writer intended, Shakespeare could only put 
a bit of mockery and laughter into the expression. A jest by 
Marlowe in Faustus on the new sharp-pointed beard (picka- 
devant) is repeated in A Shrew by the humorous Saunder—a 
droll part which would have suited Kemp well, with custo- 
mary byplay with his legs and staff: 

Boy. ’Zounds, you slave, will you be a rival with my Master in his love? 
speak but such another word and I'll cut off one of thy legs. Saunder. O 
cruel judgment! nay, then, sirra, my tongue shall talk no more to you; 
marry, my timber shall tell the trusty message of his master, even on the 
very forehead of thee, thou abutious villain, therefore prepare thyself. 
Boy. Come hither, thou imperfectious slave; in regard of thy beggary, hold 
thee, there ’s two shillings for thee, to pay for the healing of thy left leg, 
which I mean furiously to invade or to maim at the least. Saunder. O super- 
nodical fool! well, Pll take your two shillings, but I'll bar striking at legs. 
Boy. Not I, for I'll strike anywhere. Saunder. Here, here, take your two 
shillings again, I'll see thee hanged ere Pll fight with thee: I gat a broken shin 
the other day, ’tis not whole yet; and therefore I'll not fight. Come, come, 
why should we fall out? (iii. 3). 


There is more of Kemp here than Shakespeare, “Saunder , 
perhaps, stuck to the comedian as a stage-name, displacing 
‘Simpcox’ in 2 Henry VI.? ; 


§ 41. THE FIRST AND SECOND PARTS OF HENRY 
THE SIXTH 


W: are sure of Shakespeare’s apprentice-handin the reshaping 
of the trilogy which he named King Henry the Sixth. This 
triple drama, originally, we may believe, the work of Marlowe 


1 This is very much what Latimer preached in King Edward's time: “Before 
the Fall the wife had like power with her husband and was in like dignity with 
him; but after the Fall came the commandment of God, Thou shalt be in 
obedience to thy husband; he shall govern thee, and thou shalt not have thine 
own will nor liberty, which seemeth a great pain and burden’ (Parker Soc. ii. 161). 

2 p. 278. The brief comic scenes in Marlowe’s plays are evidence that, unlike 
Shakespeare, he left them to be filled-out by the extempore efforts of the come- 
dians (the point on which Shakespeare and Kemp collided and eventually parted). 


I T 
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for the Admiral’s men, underwent at Shakespeare’s hand more 
than one revision. Marlowe, always a pioneer, and probably the 
first to dramatize the English chronicles, wrote a series of three 
plays on the Wars of the Roses, based on Holinshed, Hall, and 
Grafton. The second and third of these plays have come down 
to us in pirated editions, under the titles The First Part of the Con- 
tention betwixt the two famous Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, with 
the death of the good Duke Humphrey: and the banishment and death 
of the Duke of Suffolke and the Tragicall end of the proud Cardinall of 
Winchester, with the notable Rebellion of Jacke Cade: and the Duke of _ 
Yorke’s first claime unto the Crowne, 1594;and The True Tragedie 
of Richard Duke of Yorke and the Death of good King Henry the Sixt, 
with the whole Contention betweene the two Houses Lancaster and 
Yorke, as it was sundrie times acted by the Right Honorable the Earle 
of Pembrooke his Seruants, 1595.1 

The text of these editions does ill justice to Marlowe’s work; 
on the other hand, it owes something to an early revision by 
Shakespeare.2_ The Cade scenes, for example, in The Contention 
(Iv. ii and vii) show unmistakable marks of his humour; and 
Gloucester’s speech in The True Tragedie (v. vi.) beginning 


Down, down to Hell, and say I sent thee thither, 


contains lines which are pure Shakespeare— 


And this word love, which grey-beards term divine 
Be resident in men like one another 
And not in me. 


The third play, as we learn from the title-page of the defective 
print, and presumably the first and second, were performed by 
the Earl of Pembroke’s men, who must have purchased them 
from the Admiral’s men. In their turn, Strange’s men acquired 
them from Pembroke’s, and again Shakespeare revised them, 


* Peter Alexander (Shakespeare’s ‘Henry VT and ‘Richard II’) argues at length 
that these garbled pieces are ‘Bad Quartos’ of the purely Shakespearean 2 and 3 
Henry VI. But the hand of Marlowe, it seems to me, is unmistakable in them, as 
also the hand of Shakespeare; and I see no reason to abandon the generally 
accepted view that they represent the second and third parts of a trilogy originally 
written by Marlowe and already somewhat revised by Shakespeare, and the basis 
of the subsequent 1-3 Hen. VI. 

* Allusions to sport, heraldry, law (p. 333), Warwickshire, and the Bible are 
Shakespearean. and alien to Marlowe, as brutalities of speech and sentiment 
characteristic of Marlowe ate alien to Shakespeare. 
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drastically, reshaping them at last into the Three Parts of King 
Henry the Sixth. They interested him, and he put more of himself 
into his revision as it proceeded.! 

It is not difficult to distinguish the two writers.? In the first 
part, which is introductory, we find Marlowe’s favourite idea 
ofa Scourge. It might be called, “Talbot, the Scourge of France’ .3 
Talbot is a Tamburlaine among the French. The second part has 
‘the good Duke Humphrey’ for hero and his duchess for heroine, 
who are persecuted with Marlowean cruelty. In one or other, or 
both, are the ‘high astounding terms’, the ravings and ferocities, 
soliloquies of villains, terrible unwomanly women, Machiavel- 
lian ‘policy’, witchcraft, scepticism, and dealing with the devil 
of Marlowe’s workmanship. Pet phrases and turns of expression, 
the conclusion of scenes with an invitation to feasting or a senten- 
tious couplet, lines and successions of lines of words of one 
syllable, out-of-the-way scraps of learning, also betray his hand. 
But the Temple Garden with its roses, and disputants (after ‘the 
putting of a case’) who quarrel at least like gentlemen, Mortimer’s 
death in the Tower, Talbot’s dignified summons to the General 
of Bordeaux and the General’s equally dignified reply, the 
desertion of Talbot by the English and his death with his son, 
are in striking contrast with Marlowe’s rant and swagger. The 
thymed passages between Talbot and his son are lyrical, and 
would be accompanied by soft music; they are full, too, of 
sonnet-fancies, in which Shakespeare was experimenting. 

Talbot, Warwick, and Lucy are practically his creations. 
Talbot’s statuette he might have seen in latten-gilt on the 


1 I cannot follow those who would have us believe, on the ground of the 
performance by Pembroke’s men of a play revised by Shakespeare, that Shake- 
speare was a member of Pembroke’s company. Into what a slough of obscur- 
antism this theory leads, we may see in Peter Alexander’s gallant efforts, in his 
treatise above mentioned, to make his way through it. (pp. 368-70). 

2 Some scholars detect more than two writers, but do not convince me, not 
even Hart (in his valuable Arden edition of Henry the Sixth). 

3 Grafton says (xxxii year), ‘This man was to the French people a very scourge 
and a daily terror, in so much that as his person was fearful and terrible present, 
so his name and fame was spiteful and dreadful to the common people absent, in 
so much that women in France to fear their young children would cry The 
Talbot cometh, the Talbot cometh!’ (sce z Hen. VI, 1. iv. 42-50). Hence Spenser, 
Shepherds’ Calendar, June, Gloss, ‘that valiant captain, the very scourge of France, 
the Lord Talbot’ &c.; and Drayton, Po/y-Olbion, xviii. 582 f., ‘fear’d Talbot’s 
sprite had come to be their Scourge.’ 
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Beauchamp tomb in Warwick.! Richard Neville the King- 
maker’s statuette is on the same monument. Sir William Lucy 
was ancestor of Sir Thomas of Charlecote. “He adhered’, says 
Dugdale, ‘to the House of York in those turbulent times, when 
so much blood was spilled in that quarrel with the Lancastrians.’2 
He died in 1492 at Charlecote, bequeathing his body ‘to be 
buried in the chancel of the parish church of Stratford-upon- 
Avon’—Shakespeare’s future burial-place. Shakespeare makes 
him his mouthpiece: 
While the vulture of sedition 

Feeds in the bosom of such great commanders, 

Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss 

The conquest of our scarce-cold conqueror, 

Henry the Fifth.3 
again, 

The fraud of England, not the force of France, 

Hath now entrapped the noble-minded Talbot.* 
On his lips is the bold comparison of Talbot with Christ: - 


bought-and-sold Lord Talbot 

Drops bloody sweat from his war-wearied limbs; 

You, his false hopes, 

Keep off aloof with worthless emulation.5 
And Joan of Arc says of the master of Charlecote, 

I think this upstart is old Talbot’s ghost, 

He speaks with such a proud commanding spirit.® 
This does not show ill-fecling on the Poet’s part towards the 
house of Lucy. 

Did the youthful Burbage win his spurs in the part of Talbot ? 
He had not the stature of Alleyn at any time, and certainly not in 
1590-1; and there may be apology for his want of physical 
presence, after Alleyn’s presentation, in the reply to the French 
lady’s expression of surprise and contempt. Countess says: 

Is this the Scourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot so much fear’d abroad 


That with his name the mothers still their babes? 
I see report is fabulous and false. 


1 Cf. Drayton, Poly-Olbion, xviii. 481 : ‘Our Talbot, to the French so terrible in 
wat.’ - ; 
2 Warwickshire, 398. 3 x Hen. VI, 1v. iii. 47-52. 4 Iv. iv. 36f. 
5 13, 18, 20 f. Cf. Luke xxii. 3-5, 24, 44. 
é Iv. vii. 87 f. 


SACRED TIRE” 


A 





THE BEAUCHAMP CHAPEL IN WARWICK 


That brave and god-like brood of Beuchamps, which so long 
Them Earles‘of Warwick held; so hardy, great, and strong. 
Drayton, Poly-Olbion, xviii. 255 f. 
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I thought I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector, for his grim aspect, 

And large proportion of his strong knit limbs. 
Alas! this is a child, a silly dwarf: 

It cannot be this. weak and writhled shrimp 


Should strike such terror to his enemies.! 
Talbot replies with dignity, 
Madam, I have been bold to trouble you; 


But since your ladyship is not at leisure, 
I'll sort some other time to visit you.? 


This is not the Marlowean ‘stout Lord Talbot’ of 1. i. 106 ff. 
whom Alleyn probably had impersonated. He, above human 
thought, 


Enacted wonders with his sword and lance; 
Hundreds he sent to Hell, and none durst stand him. 
Here, there, and everywhere enraged he slew: 

The French exclaim’d the Devil was in arms, 

All the whole army stood agazed on him. 


He tells us himself (1. iv. 44-52): 


Then broke I from the officers that led me, 

And with my nails digg’d stones out of the ground, 
To hurl at the beholders of my shame: 

My grisly countenance made others fly, 

None durst come near for fear of sudden death; , 

In iron walls they deem’d me not secure: 

So great fear of my name ’mongst them was spread 
That they supposed I could rend bars of steel 

And spurn in pieces posts of adamant. 


Thus two conceptions and artists (and their actors) clash. 

If we can detect Burbage in 1 Henry VI, still more we may 
recognize Kemp (and his company, Lord Strange’s men) in 
2 Henry VI. He obviously took the part of Cade. In The Con- 
tention (played by Pembroke’s men) Cade is (as in the original 
Chronicle) of ‘goodly stature’,3 and Iden is a burly fellow. Iden 
says, ‘My limbs are equal-unto thine and every way as big’;4 
Cade replies, that he will ‘hew this burly-boned churl into 
chines of beef’.5 Cade is a Marlowean ruffian with ‘a visage 
stern, coal-black curled locks, and deep-trenched furrows in his 


1 yy, iii. 14-23. If not Burbage, this might be Kemp. _ 2 24-26. 
3 Grafton, p. 640. 4 Iv. x. 23. 5 26f. 
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frowning brow’, presaging ‘warlike humours’.! Shakespeare _ 


changes all this. His rebel is a fierce, grotesque little man of big 
speeches. Says York, 
I have seen 
Him caper upright like a wild Morisco, 
Shaking the bloody darts as he his bells, 
Full often like a shag-hair'd crafty Kerne:? 


a perfect sketch of Kemp in his morris-dance. Iden despises 
him: 

Set limb to limb, and thou art far the lesser; 

Thy hand is but a finger to my fist; 

Thy leg a stick compared with this truncheon; 

My foot shall fight with all the strength thou hast; 

And if mine arm be heaved in the air 

Thy grave is digged already in the earth. 

As for words, whose greatness answers words, 

Let this my sword report what speech forbears.3 


Throughout, his small figure contrasts with his mocking, 
bragging spirit; and there is pathos in his death. He attributes 
his defeat at the hands of Iden (was it in Iden’s Garden that 
Kemp excited grim laughter ‘lapping up drink on the earth’ ?) 


to want of food: 


O, I am slain! Famine and no other hath slain me: let ten thousand devils 
come against me, and give me but the ten meals I have lost, and I’d defy them 
all. Wither, garden: and be henceforth a burying-place to all that do dwell 
in this house, because the unconquered soul of Cade is fled.* 


The popular actor’s recent connexion in real life, however 
innocent, with lawlessness and imprisonment, would give point, 
in the eyes of his audience, to his performance of the Rebel. 
Lesser parts that would fall to Kemp would be the Lord Mayor 
(a standing role for him, with little speech but much grimace, 
pompous or inane),5 Horner the armourer, with his staff and 
sandbag, and “drum before him’, worsted by wine rather than 
his apprentice’s valour;6 the impostor Simpcox (otherwise 
Saunder),7 who born lame, nevertheless, under the beadle’s 


_ | V. i, 52-4. For ‘furrows of frowning brows’ see Marlowe, 2 Tamburlaine, 1. 
1v. 77, Edward II. 1. i. 94. 
2 JL. mm. i. 364-7. 


3 IV. X. 47-54- 
* 60-5. 


: = -5 I.1. iii. 7-91. 
Il. r. iii. 179-220, 11, iii, 59-103. 7 p. 273. 
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whip, finds his legs and leaps over a stool;! and probably, again 
a pathetic character, the Shepherd, father of Joan la Pucelle.2 

Convincing in the first undoubted dramatic work of Shake- 
speare is the justice of the great artist, however youthful, and the 
self-possession of the gentleman. He is not Marlowe or Greene 
or Peele, or any of that tribe. In humanity and restraint he is 
head-and-shoulders above them. Affectation, of course there is, 
in his profession of dislike, in the Sonnets, for the public stage, 
but he was ill-content with Shoreditch audiences. He panted for 
the opportunity of playing before the Queen. He was ready, 
when the moment offered, to step among courtiers; who, in 
their turn, like her Majesty, were discriminating and stimulating 
in their praise of good art. Never, perhaps, was there a patron- 
_ age, however small, so appreciative of dramatic excellence. 
The moment arrived. At Christmas 1590 the Lord Strange’s 
men for the first time gained the coveted distinction of being 
preferred by the Master of the Revels. With Alleyn and others 
of the Admiral’s company, they performed at Richmond on 
Sunday 27 December and Shrove Tuesday 16 February.3 And 
so well did they acquit themselves, that they played at Court, 
save on one occasion when plague prevented, every Christmas 
afterwards. The pieces wherewith they scored this remarkable 
success were, we may believe, The First and Second Parts of King 
Henry the Sixth. 

Edmund Spenser was at Court this Christmas with Raleigh 
and his first three books of The Faerie Queene. He probably saw 
these plays and enjoyed them keenly. On his return to Ireland 
a little later he wrote of Shakespeare: 

Though last not least is Aetion, 

A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found: 
Whose Muse, full of high thought’s invention, 
Doth like himself heroically sound.4 

It is great praise. Aetion is &éteiov, ‘like an eagle’. It was a 
belief, derived from Pliny,5 that the Eagle ‘to prove and try her 
young’ forceth them ‘to look directly upon the Sun’. Whence 
Chaucer, ‘the royal Eagle’ 


That with his sharpe look pierceth the Sun;® 


1 TI. 1. i. 59-156. 2 I. v. iv. 1-33. 3 Chambers, iv. 105, 163. 
4 Colin Clout, 444-7. 5 Holland, p. 367. © The Parlement of Foules, 330 £. 
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and Spenser, 


like the native brood of Eagle’s kind 
On that bright Sun of glory fix thine eyes, 
Clear’d from gross mists of frail infirmities. ! 


‘Nowhere may be found’, says Spenser, in effect, of the young 
dramatist from Stratford, ‘a poet with loftier gaze or a truer 
“gentleman” ’. Proudly Shakespeare might have written in 
3 Henry VI, u.i. 91 f. (True Tragedie, 1. i. 58 f.): 

If thou be that princely Eagle’s bird, 

Show thy descent by gazing ’gainst the Sun. 


He was not ashamed to be William Shake-speare.2 


§ 42. SHAKESPEARE’S ‘HOLINSHED’ 


R Henry the Sixth, Parts One and Two, we have evidence of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of English history. He has been 
reading the chronicles of Halland Grafton and, his late neighbour 
in Warwickshire, Ralph Holinshed. Bramcote, where Holinshed 
spent his last years as steward to Master Thomas Burdet, and3 
finished his monumental ‘volumes’ of the ‘chronicles of England, 
Scotland and Ireland’, was little more than seven miles from 
Bosworth Field, the famous battle of which is the central event 
of his record. He evidently visited this historic spot, whereof 
he writes, ‘It was a great marish' then, but at this present, by 
reason of ditches cast, it is grown to be firm ground’.4 Theneigh- 
bourhood is known to him—Leicester, Atherstone, Coventry, 
Killingworth Castle, Wolvey (‘four miles from Warwick’, 


* Hymn of Heavenly Beauty (1596), stanza 20. See also Watson, “Exatoyutravia, 
XC. 1—4. 


2 Cf. Love’s L. L. rv. iii. 226-8: 

What peremptory Eagle-sighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 
That is not blinded by her majestie ? 

See further, pp. 75-6. 

3 Hall not Holinshed is responsible for the ‘Burdet’, a London citizen put to 
death by Edward IV (Rich. IIT, 111. v. 76-9). Holinshed, no doubt correctly, says 
he was a Warwickshire gentleman. 

* iti. 758. Hall has ‘Between both armies there was a great marish’ (p. 418). 
Hence Shakespeare, ‘the enemy is past the marsh’ (Rich. III, v. iii. 345). 
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where Edward IV was taken prisoner by the Kingmaker and 
brought to his “castle of Warwick’), and Chipping Norton “by 
Cotsold’. But more familiar to him is London, his home in 
earlier years when he worked for Reginald Wolfe the publisher 
on his great enterprise of a “History and Description of the 
World’. He could throw light for Shakespeare on the metro- 
polis—on Paul’s and the Bishop’s Palace there, the Tower and its 
chapel and green, Tower Street, Tower Wharf, London Bridge 
and the heads seton it, its chain at the Southwark-end, and draw- 
bridge so hotly fought for by Cade’s rebels and the Londoners, 
London Stone, the Standard in Cheap, Ely House and its 
garden in Holborn,! Baynard’s Castle, Blackfriars, the Temple, 
the Savoy, the Star Chamber, Jerusalem Chamber. Holinshed, 
moreover, had knowledge ofarmour and weapons, robes of state 
and office, law and ceremony; and if weak in matters of policy, 
he could sketch (with help from Hall and Grafton), as few could, 
historic characters. Again and again Shakespeare converted his 
pithy description of man or woman into dramatic portraiture. 
Joan of Arc was the first of a succession of the Poet’s creations 
outlined at least in Holinshed’s pages. Others are Richard II2 
and Richmond, Richard II, and above all, Harry of Mon- 
mouth as prince and king. Without Holinshed we should not 
have had the Poet’s ideal young hero. On the other hand, 
Shakespeare develops magnificently beggarly beginnings in the 
chronicler. His Henry VI, Arthur and Hubert, Wolsey and 
Katharine, and Lady Macbeth, are mere shadows in Holinshed. 
And it is hard to realize that King Lear originated in the feeble 
tale, retold by Holinshed after Geoffrey of Monmouth, of 
the King of Britain and his daughters, Gonorilla, Regan, and 
Cordeilla. 

Holinshed’s “Chronicles’ was published in 1578. He died in 
1581 or 1582, his will being proved on 24 April of the latter 
year. A second and enlarged edition of his book, ‘newly 
augmented and continued to the year 1586 by John Hooker and 
others’, came out in 1587. John Hooker was a Devon man, 


1 More lived in Ely House with Bishop Morton from whom he heard of 
Richard III. He is responsible for the incident of the strawberries (Rich. III, 
III. iv. 32-6). 

2 Ultimately from Sir Thomas More’s Life, incorporated by Hall. 
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educated at Oxford, a friend of Sir Walter Raleigh, and uncle to 
the Master of the Temple. A copy of this edition of Holinshed, 
dedicated to Raleigh, was the much-loved book in Shakespeare’s 
library.1 


§ 43. THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE 


N February 1591 Cartwright had been eighteen weeks in 

prison, when he wrote to Burghley that he might return to 
Warwick or have comfortable quarters near London. Job 
Throgmorton visited him in the Fleet. Throgmorton had been 
let off with astonishing lenity at the Warwick assizes. Lack of 
evidence to date, friendship with the prosecutor (his neighbour 
at Warwick, Serjeant Puckering), timely and humble submission 
to Lord Chancellor Hatton, his recognized services in the past 
to the Privy Council in the hunting of Jesuits, and, it must be 
confessed, clever bare-faced lying, saved him from a much 
worse sentence. In London he witnessed at the Star Chamber 
the infliction of vindictive fines on his associates—Sir Richard 
Knightley of Fawsley £2,000, John Hales of Coventry 1,000 
Beis Roger Wigston of Woolston and his wife2 500 and 100 
marks. 

Whitgift’s unpopularity drove Hooker this summer from 
the Temple. One of the few admirable things Whitgift did was 
to appoint in 1585 the future author of The Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity to the mastership. He preferred him to Walter Travers, 
who retained for a time the readership. But the manner of the 
appointment, and the suspension of Travers—‘a man of com- 
petent learning, of winning behaviour, and of a blameless life’, 
favoured by Burghley (who recommended him for the master- 
ship), by younger men, at least, of the Temple, and by leading 
citizens (who had not forgiven the silencing of Henry Smith 
at St. Clement Danes in 1589)—rendered Hooker’s position ` 
untenable. He wrote to Whitgift, 


I am weary of the noise and oppositions of this place. God and nature did 
not intend me for contentions but for study and quietness. I have consulted 


* The misprint ‘mothers’ (followed by Shakespeare in Rich. III, v. iii. 324) 
for ‘brothers’ occurs in the second edition of Holinshed only. 

* Apparently a formidable lady, if she was ‘my brother Wig. female’, ‘a 
giantess’ (An Almond for a Parrat, McKerrow, iii. 364). 
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the Scripture and other laws both human and divine, and have begun ‘a 
treatise in which I intend a justification of the Laws of our Ecclesiastical 
Polity.! 
He declared, indeed, that the Pope was ‘the Man of Sin’, denied 
eucharistic ‘sacrifice’, while he spoke of the eucharistic ‘feast’, 
allowed exceptions to episcopal ordination; but his refusal to 
accept the Bible as the only rule of faith, his loyalty to freewill 
and other Romanist doctrines,. his recognition of the Church as 
existing ages before Luther, his veneration for ancient and 
approved ceremonies were shocking to the mass of the Protes- 
tants. On the other hand, his courageous opinions, his sense of 
historic continuity, his broad appeal to reason and experience, 
his plea for imagination and symbol, on certain minds, at the 
Inns of Court, at Oxford and Cambridge, and at the Court of 
the Queen, made a profound impression. Hooker—not Whit- 
gift, who was much narrower in doctrine—laid the bases of 
Elizabethan Anglicanism and twentieth-century Modernism. 

On most points Shakespeare needed little conversion. For 
some time he had pulled at the cords of Stratford Puritanism. 
Simon Hunt had probably raised doubts as to his father’s 
infallibility. Certainly he was not pleased by disfigured sculp- 
tures and dismantled monasteries. He had witnessed with pain, 
travelling through England with the players— 


Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sung.” 


In 1591, at the latest, he wrote The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
His imagination wandered freely and fearlessly into the not long 
past, when Englishmen were of one Church, and godly ‘fathers’ 
heard ‘confession’, sang ‘requiem’, offered prayers for others’ 
sins and did ‘penance’ for their own in lonely cells and forest 
retreats; when lovers sought their help in trouble, and knights 
took solemn vows of ‘chastity’, Such ‘popery’, however 
alarming to John Shakespeare, had no terrors for hisson. Rather 
it supplied him with what was lacking in sermons and metrical 
psalms and the evangelical strictness of Richard Woodward, 
Abraham Sturley, and other members of the Stratford “Brother- 
hood’. In a Catholic environment he set his heroine, his first 


1 Works, Oxford, 1875, i. 54 £. 
2 Sonnet lxxiii. 
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ideal English maiden, a mere sketch but full of charm, dear to us 
in the song to her praise: 
Who is Silvia? what is she, 
That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair and wise is she: 
The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be.! 


Here, indeed, is the doctrine of Grace, on which the Reformers 
laid such stress; but Silvia’s holiness is of the old devout, naive 
kind, examples of which might be found in wealthy and culti- 
vated homes not far from Stratford, none the less sincere and 
winsome because of its brave endurance of persecution. Save 
for Turks, Jews, and Jesuits the Poet was for toleration. He had 
friends at Stratford, like the Reynolds’, who were Catholics; and 
his friend at Court, though a Protestant,2 was the son of a 
Catholic recusant. 


§ 44. THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


T Two Gentlemen is a Court-comedy, less confident, less 
satirical far, and more of a bid for approval, than Love’s 
Labour’s Lost. It is much cruder in its stage-craft. The dénoue- 
ment is abrupt, the repentance of Proteus is ill worked out, half 
the characters are dropped before the close, and the symmetrical 
balancing of heroes, servants, and heroines (as in The Taming of 
A Shrew) is stiff and artificial. The text, first published by 
Heminge and Condell, has suffered from ‘cuts’.3 On the other 
hand, the part of Launce, which probably owes something to the 
humour of Kemp (including touches of coarseness), has been 
enriched by revision. Launce lives, a droll, slow-moving, slow- 


thinking little4 fellow, with a ‘staff’5 and a big ugly cur called 


I Iv. ii. 39-43. 

2 He served in 1591 in the cause of Navarre: see p. 267. 

Hs As shown by the Cambridge Editors (though not to the extent which they 

claim). 

* He comes of a diminutive stock. ‘This shoe is my father . . . this staff is my 
sister, for, look you, she is as white as a lily and as small as a wand’ (11. iii. 16 ff.). 

5 One of Kemp’s memorable antics was to ‘lay his leg over his staff’ in imita- 
tion of his dog : ‘when didst thou see me heave up my leg and make water against 
a gentlewoman’s fatthingale ?’ (1v. iv. 40-2). See p. 273, and the list of Kempian - 
performances in The Pilgrimage to Parnassus. 
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Crab, true to his master and his dog (who are unworthy of his 
faithfulness), kindly and humorous as his companion Speed 
(probably played by a tall, thin youth, like John Sinkler)! is 
critical and witty. He can shed tears, like Gobbo—with the help 
of ‘an onion in a napkin’.2 

The play suits well 1590-1, when Spenser’s letter to Raleigh of 
23 January 1590, expounding his intention in The Faerie Queene 
to fashion ‘a Gentleman or Noble Person in virtuous and gentle 
discipline’ had been for some time in the hands of courtly readers. 
The title is emphatic. Proteus is the false, as Valentine the true 
gentleman. The latter trusts his friend and is betrayed by him, 
and then instantly and unreservedly accepts his expression of 
sorrow. He offers him what is his in Silvia—not his vow to her, 
which is not his to give, but, if she be willing, her troth to him.3 
All this is youthful and courtly, after the manner of the new 
Arcadian chivalry, which was to take the place of the ‘virtuous’ 


1 He took the part of First Beadle in 2 Hen. IV, v. iv. 

2 Tam. Sh., Ind. i. 124-8. 

3 The Cambridge Editors are mistaken here. VWalentine’s ‘renunciation’, the 
‘infamous finale’, ‘damned spot’, and so forth (Two Gentlemen, xviif., 81,102, &c.), 
are uncalled for. Valentine and Silvia are ‘betrothed’ and their marriage-hour 
‘determined’ (1. iv. 178-81). When, therefore, Valentine says to Proteus, ‘all 
that was mine in Silvia I give thee’, he does not ‘throw his lady’ from him, but 
surrenders his right to her—that is, her ‘pledge’ (‘troth’, ‘faith’) to him. All that 
was Silvia’s in him, however, his solemn vow to her, is her possession; and her 
silence at this moment, as if she were willing to part with it and release him, 
causes the over-wrought Julia to swoon. There is no reason to conjure up an 
‘adapter’ to shoulder ‘botch-work’ and ‘rascality’ which only exist in the Editors’ 
imagination. A somewhat similar situation is that of Mid. N. D. u1. ii. 165 f. 
Lysander says to Demetrius, 

In Hermia’s love I yield you up my part; 

And yours of Helena to me bequeath. 
Lysander will release Hermia of her ‘oath’ to him if Demetrius will release Helena 
of hers to him. But again the ladies will have something to say in the matter. 
The betrothed girls Shakespeare knew in Stratford and London were not to be 
jilted or exchanged at the bidding of the men. No Elizabethan, not even that 
imbecile ‘adapter’, would attribute to Valentine the behaviour for which he is 
belaboured by ‘Q.’ and ‘D.W.’ Sce also Julict’s speech (Rom. ¢ Jul. 111. v. 206— 
10) on her father’s determination to marry her to Paris. She is a married woman 
(though her marriage is illegal), and her ‘faith’ (her troth to Romeo) is with God: 

How shall this be prevented ? 

My husband is on earth, my faith in Heaven; 

How shall that faith return again to earth, 

Unless that husband send it me from Heaven 

By leaving earth? 
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but hardly ‘gentle discipline’ of 1558-88, and enlist the happy 
championship of Shakespeare, as of Spenser, for more than a 
decade. The young playwright sides with youth and imagina- 
tion against dogma. Antonio, the father of Proteus, declares— 


What I will I will, and there an end! (r. iii. 65). 


Such is the old type of parental authority, which makes a coward 
of Proteus and a rebel of Juliet. 
Shakespeare delights in courtly ‘exercises’: 
There shall he practise tilts and tournaments, 
Hear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen, 


And be in eye of every exercise 
Worthy his youth and nobleness of birth (I. iii. 30 ff.). 


He also loves courtly literature—the story of Felix and 
Felismena in Bartholomew Young’s manuscript translation 
(made about 1582) of Montemayor’s Diana Enamorada, on which 
and, probably, on a play of Felix and Felismena, performed 
before the Queen at Greenwich on Sunday evening 3 January 
1585,! The Two Gentlemen of Verona is founded; John Lyly’s 
Midas, played at Court, probably, on 6 January 15892 (published 
in 1592), whence is borrowed the idea of Launce’s ‘catelog’ of the 
points of his mistress;3 and the same author’s Endymion, acted 
before the Queen on a New Year’s’ Day sometime before its 
publication in 1591, from which, probably came Launce’s pun 
on tide and tied;4 Philip Sidney’s Arcadia (published in 1590), the 
source, it may be, of Valentine’s capture by the outlaws and pro- 
motion to be their head; Marlowe’s love-book, Hero and Leander5 
(still in manuscript), Arthur Brooke’s Romeus and Juliet (1562, 
1582), and Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie,© published in 
1589 by Richard Field. Lyrical passages abound,7 and sonnet- 


1 Chambers, iv. ror. ? Or 1590. 

3 11. i. 268-78. 

* 11. ili. 39. Cf. Endymion, Iv. ii. 10 f.: Epiton. Why? you know it is said, ‘The 
tide tarrieth no man’. Samias. True. Epiton. A monstrous lie; for I was tied two 
hours and tarried for one to unloose me. 

5 See 1. i. 19-26 and m1. i. 119 f. 

© ‘Clerkly done’ (11. i. 44; Arber 27), ‘one heat another expels’ (11. iv. 191 ff.; 
Arber 61 f.), ‘lover’ and ‘lubber’ (11. v. 42; Arber 212 f.), Meiosis, or the disabler 
Gr. iv. 106; Arber 227). 

7 See 1. i. 21-6, I. ii. 9-21, 27-32, 39 f., T. iii. 84-7, 90 f. 11. i. 1—4, III. i. Q0—105, 
140-51. 
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sentiments of love and friendship which link the play with 


Sonnets i-xxvi and xxvii-cxxvi. ‘In the sweetest bud the 
eating canker dwells’ (1. i. 42 f.) prepares us for Sonnet lxx, 
‘canker vice the sweetest bud doth love’; and the lines, 


Love hath chased sleep from my enthralléd eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart’s sorrow 


(a. iv. 134f.), glanceforwardto Sonnets xxvii, xxviii, andxliii. The 
passages on ‘shadow’ and ‘substance’—1v. ii. 124-8, IV. iv. 202-6 
—are akin to Sonnets xxxvii (10), xliii (s—7), xliv (1), liii (1 £-)! 

We must note the satire in the advice of Proteus to the ‘foolish’ 
Sir Thurio as one who takes a Sonnet seriously: 


But you, Sir Thurio, are not sharp enough; 

You must lay lime to tangle her desires 

By wailful sonnets, whose composed rimes 
Should be full-fraught with serviceable vows . . . 
Say that upon the altar of her beauty 

You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your heart; 
Write till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moist it again; and frame some feeling line 

That may discover such integrity. 


It would require a very ‘feeling line’ to ‘discover integrity’ in this 
form of poesie. Sir Thurio responds, with a feeble pun, less 
obvious to himself perhaps than to the audience: 


I have a sonnet that will serve the turn 
To give the on-set? to thy good advise.3 


Shakespeare’s pleasure in courtly music appears in the dialogue 

between Julia and her maid (1. ii. 79-97) and the advice to 
Thurio (iii. 2). 
‘Give me a note’, says Lucetta, ‘your ladyship can set’, “Best sing it’, says 
the lady, ‘to the tune of Light o’ love’. ‘It is too heavy’, says the maid, ‘for so 
light a tune’. ‘Belike it hath some burden?’ ‘Ay, and melodious were it 
would you sing it.” ‘And why not you?’ Lucetta cannot ‘reach so high’, she 
does ‘not like the tune’, it is ‘too sharp’; and her mistress, when she reproves 
her, is ‘too flat, marring’ the ceucord ‘with too harsh a descant’, wanting 
‘but a mean to fill the song’. “The mean is drown’d’, replies Julia, “with your 
unruly bass’. 


1 For other Sonnet fancies in Two Gent. see 11. iv. 88-98, 158-63, 169-71, II. 
vi. 1-13 (which connects the play with Love’s L. L.), and Iv. iv. 199-206. 

2 The beginning of an encounter. See Sonnet xc (12). 

3 tr. ii. 68-70, 73-7, 93 £. 
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Sir Thurio is advised to pen some ‘dire lamenting elegy’, and 

to visit his lady’s chamber-window 

With some sweet consort; to their instruments 

Tune a deploring dump: the night’s dead silence 

Will well become such sweet-complaining grievance.! 
The result is, undramatically, “Who is Silvia ?’, a song entirely 
beyond the capacity and mentality of the ‘vain’ knight: a strain 
of the deep lyrical poet, not the ‘sportive’ author of the “Black 
Mistress’ nonsense. 

There is something of London in the comedy—the Thames 
and tide at London Bridge,? the Tower lions3 (of which Raleigh 
said in a moment of anguish when a prisoner in the Tower in 
August 1592, “Would God it were withal concluded that I 
might feed the lions as I go by to save labour’) and the City 
gates;4 but at Stratford we recognize the stocks5 and the 
pillory,6 the pinfold,? ship for sheep,’ the Whitsuntide 
pageant,’ the river (with a reminiscence from Ovid) on its 
way from Charlecote,!° and the Forest— 

This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopled towns: 

Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 

Tune my distress;1! 
also the homely wisdom, common sense, and restraint, in con- 
trast with the extravagances of the Court; and the Bible 
teaching, in at least a dozen passages. Ovid is conspicuous. 
Another author has left his mark on the play. John Heywood’s 
Proverbs, first published in 1546 and reprinted in 1547, 1549, 1561, 
1562, 1577, 1587, is quoted or paraphrased four times. The 
attorney's clerk betrays himself. 


§ 45. THE THIRD PART OF HENRY THE SIXTH 


A certainly written for Christmas 1591-2 was The Third 
Part of Henry the Sixth. Like the first and second parts, it is 
a revision of Marlowe’s work.!2 Shakespeare has developed the 


I īm, ii. 82-5. 2 11. iii. 39, 46, 56, 58. 3 31, i. 28 f. 
4 III. i. 252, 256, 382. 5 Im. i. 311 f., IV. iV. 33- © ty. iv. 35. 
7 1. i. 109-17. 8 1. i. 72 f., Dugdale Soc. 1. xi f. 110. 

9 Iv. iv. 163. 70 II. vii. 25-30. 1 y, iv. 2-6. 


12 That Greene parodies a line in 3 Hen. VI (which is also in The True Tragedie), 
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characters of the King, Warwick, and Gloucester. His Henry is 
the forerunner of Richard II and Hamlet, the first of his ‘bookish’ 
rulers, who win the sympathy while they lose the confidence of 
their people, leaving behind them an ill-ordered state but a 
vivid impression of their personality. Henry is the religious 
recluse, more fitted for a hermitage than the Court or battle- 
field, with not a little of the scholar’s dignity and fearlessness, 
and the morbid self-consciousness we shall notice in the Century 
of Sonnets. Gloucester surprises him reading his Bible in the 
Tower, and stabs him to death.2 The King-maker was a 


‘O tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide’, in his attack on Shakespeare, in his 
Groatsworth of Wit, 1592 (pp. 309-10 ), for his intrusion asa player into the domain 
of the play-writer, and for his plagiarism (‘O tiger’s heart wrapt in a player’s hide), 
as his panegyrist, ‘R.B. gent.’ (Greene’s Funeralls, 1594), understood, is not 
evidence, though ‘R.B.’ may have thought it was, of Greene’s authorship of 
The True Tragedie. Nevertheless, Shakespeare may have revised Greene’s plays, 
those at least performed by his company at the Rose from 19 February 1592 to 
22 June 1593 (namely Friar Bacon, Orlando, and The Looking Glass), though in the 
form in which they have come down to us they betray no sign of his workmanship. 
‘R. B.’ writes, 
Greene gave the ground to all that wrote upon him; 
Nay, mote, the men that so eclipst his fame, 
Purloin’d his plumes: can they deny the same? 
Evidence of Greene’s weak hand in the vigorous rhetoric of The True Tragedie and 
3 Henry Vis almost negligible (notwithstanding Hart’s elaborate championship, 
Arden Edition), whereas Marlowe’s style is evident. The “great and thundering 
speech’ and extravagant portraiture, notwithstanding Shakespeare’s cutting 
(such as ‘lop thy limbs and seize thy cursed heart’) and softening, appear again 
and again. Hardly a scene lacks the violent exclamations, ‘What...’ “Why’, ... 
‘Ab’, ‘Ay, ...’, ‘How now, ...’ “Tush’ or ‘Tur’, or “high astounding terms’, old 
(‘play the orator’, ‘seas of tears’, ‘rue the hour’, ‘colours spread’, ‘thorny wood’, 
‘torment my soul’) or new (‘to triumph like an Amazonian trull’, ‘set the mur- 
derous Machiavel to school’). For a last time we have the stale rodomontade 
about a Crown: 
And, father, do but think 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown 
Within whose circuit is Elysium, 
And all that poets feign of bliss and joy (1. ii. 28-31). 
Shakespeare retains this nonsense as foil to King Henry’s wretchedness. 
Alexander will have it (Hen. VI and Rich. III) that Marlowe had no hand in the 
drama, and that Greene did not charge Shakespeare with plagiarism, but his 
laboured argument is unconvincing, even though he has the sympathy, not to 
say the support, of Pollard (pp. 6, 22-5). Shakespeare, if a disciple of Marlowe, 
was no imitator, and would not, at his earliest, have been guilty of such extrava- 
gances as the Rival Poet (for so I must regard him) frequently gloated in. 
I . 322-31. 
2 Hart well says on v. vi. 7-9: ‘Poor Henry at once pours out his Biblical 
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Warwickshire hero. His seat was at Warwick Castle; Coventry 
attached itself to his fortunes; the Gild of Stratford enter- 
tained him and his Countess, and received from him the gift 
of a buck from his park at Wedgenock. Shakespeare makes 
him say . 

In Warwickshire I have true-hearted friends;? 


and brings him into Warwickshire in scenes rv. ii. and iii and 
v. i; introducing a local magnate in his company, Sir John 
Somerville (a kinsman of the Ardens, and therefore, of himself), 
who knows the country, and the roads respectively from 
Coventry to Warwick and from Coventry to Southam. He 
is a bluff, practical soldier, in contrast with the imaginative, 
ineffective king, knows nothing of ‘the nice sharp quillets of the 
law’,? and tries to go straight in a crooked world, strong as ‘the 
wind and tide’. But wind and tide change, God is ‘the setter-up 
and puller-down of kings’, and Warwick dies acknowledging 
his frailty: 
of all my lands 

Is nothing left me but my body’s length.3 


Gloucester is a Marlowean monster, but humanized and there- 
fore tragic. In contrast with the King and King-maker, who 
are honest (the one helpless, the other energetic), he is the em- 
bodiment of unscrupulous purpose. Marlowe makes him speak 


thus: 


Tut, I can smile, and murder when I smile, 

And cry content to that which grieves me most; 
I'll play the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deceive more slyly than Ulysses could, 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy. 

I can add colours to the chameleon, 


similes; his book was likely enough the Book, as the Bible was usually called.’ 
The similes are: 
So flies the reckless shepherd from the wolf; 
So first the harmless sheep doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher’s knife. 
The Book has it, “An hireling seeth the wolf coming, and he leaveth the sheep and 
fleeth’ (John x. 12); ‘he is brought as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearer is dumb’ (Isaiah liii. 7). Henry’s ‘book’ is no doubt the ‘Word’, 
which occupied Richard in prison (Rich. II, v. v. 11-17). 
1 3 Hen. VI, wv. viii. 9. 2 rt Hen. VI, 11. iv. 17. 
3 3 Hen. VI, v. ii. 25 f. 
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And for a need change shapes with Proteus, 
And set the aspiring Catiline to school. 

Can I do this, and cannot get the crown? 

Tush, were’t ten times hehe I'll pull it down.? 


And Shakespeare thus: 


I came into the world with my legs forward. 
The midwife wondered and the women cried, 

O Jesus bless us, he is born with teeth! 

And so I was; which plainly signified 

That I should snarl and bite and play the dog. 
Then since the Heavens have shaped my body so, 
Let Hell make crook’d my mind to answer it: 

I have no brother, I am like no brother; 

And this word Love, which greybeards call divine 
Be resident in men like one another 

And not in me: I am myself alone.” 


The Third Part of Henry the Sixth was, no doubt, one of the six 
plays performed at Whitehall before the Queen at Christmas 
and Shrovetide 1591-2 by Lord Strange’s men in conjunction 
with the Lord Admiral’s.3 On 3 March 1592 it was presented at 
the Rose on the Bankside. Henslowe called it Harry the Sixth,4 
a ‘new’ piece. It drew a very large audience, the takings for 
Henslowe amounting to £3 16s. 8d., the highest since the 
re-opening of the Rose on 19 February, and considerably higher 
than the £2 ros. od. received by him at The Jew of Malta, with 
Alleyn playing Barabas, on 26 February.5 George Bryan played 
the King-maker, Richard Burbage Gloucester, Kemp, among 
other parts, the simpleton Mayor of York® (in which he could 
improvise), and Shakespeare, we may believe, the poetical 
King. Minor performers were Richard Cowley, John Duke, 
Robert Pallant, John Sinkler, and probably John Holland. 


1 The True Tragedie, 111. ii. 2 3 Hen. VI, v. vi. 

3 Chambers, iv. 106, 164. 

4 ‘Harry the Sixth’ was the popular name for the king: see Rich. IIT, 1. iii. 
16, v. ili. 127. 

5 Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, i. 13, ii. 152, J. T. Murray (i. 83), and Chambers (ii. 
122) erroneously identify the play with Shakespeare’s x Hen. VI. Only in the 
Third Part can ‘Harry’ be regarded as the hero; he is little more than a cipher 
in Parts 1 and 2. Besides, it is emphatically Part 3 that is utilized in 2 Seven Deadly . 
Sins. š ; 

6 ry, vii. 17-39. Cf. The Return from Parnassus, iv. 5. The ‘foolish Mayor’, 
however, may be that of Richard the Third, iii. 5 and 7. 
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§ 46. SHAKESPEARE AND HIS FELLOWS IN 1591-2 


Mo of this we learn from a curious composite production 
at the Rose on 6 March entitled Four Plays in One. It was 
a revival of the Second Part of Tarleton’s Seven Deadly Sins 
with an Induction no doubt of Shakespeare’s contriving.2 Envy 
was illustrated by extracts from Gorboduc, Sloth by scenes from 
Sardanapalus, Lechery by selections from Tereus and Philomela, 
and the Induction included personages and passages from The 
Third Part of Henry the Sixth. With the help of extempore 
speeches the different elements were welded into a whole, Kemp 
probably amusing the audience with impromptus between the 
stories.3 In the opening scene King Henry (Shakespeare) lies 
in his tent asleep, the passive hero of 3 Henry VI. 

The Lieutenant of the Tower (Richard Cowley), from _ 
3 Henry VI, iv. 6 and v. 6,4 enters with Pursuivant (John Duke), 
the Messenger of 3 Henry VI, ii. 2, and Warders (Robert Pallant 
and John Holland). They converse. The Sins enter, in two 
groups from opposite doors, in appropriate garb and with 
fitting gesture. A childlike ruler is their opportunity. But they 
fall out, as sins are apt to do, for the possession of their victim; 
and the group consisting of Envy, Sloth, and Lechery drive the 
other group, Pride, Gluttony, Wrath, and Covetousness, from 
the stage. The King is awakened by the tumult. He sits up, and 
Envy, Sloth, and Lechery withdraw. He soliloquizes, as in 
3 Henry VI, m.i. A Keeper (John Sinkler, a tall youth) enters, 
as in 3 Henry VI, m. i. with his cross-bow, and speaks to the 
King. A Servant announces Lydgate the poet (John Heminge), 
who addresses the King. The Keeper speaks, exit, and enters 
again with Envy, who passes over the stage. Lydgate moralizes. 
After a dumb-show Gorboduc begins (Burbage presenting 
Gorboduc, Bryan Damasus, Harry (Condell) and Will Sly his 


* Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, i. 13. 

? J. T. Murray, i. 77-85; Greg, Henslowe Papers, 129-32, 149. The omission of 
the names of Shakespeare and Heminge from the ‘plot’ is explained by the fact 
that they were jointly the contrivers of the piece. To Fleay (Stage, 83) belongs the 
credit of elucidation. Chambers darkens counsel Gi. 125 f., 198 f.). 

` His “Jig: the third and last part’ was entered at Stationers’ Hall on 28 Dec. 
1591. z 

* He does not appear in The True Tragedie. 
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sons, Ferrex and Porrex, Sander Cooke Videna, and Nicholas 
Tooley a Lady). King Henry and Lydgate witness it; as also 
the succeeding pieces, Sardanapalus (Augustine Phillips taking 
Sardanapalus, Thomas Pope Arbactus, Tooley Pompeia, Robert 
Gough Aspatria, and ‘Christopher Beeston a Captain), and 
Tereus and Philomela (Burbage appearing as Tereus, Pallant as 
Philomela, Cooke as Progne and Sam Gilborne apparently as 
Mercury). King Henry receives Lydgate’s wisdom, and replies. 
At the end he is carried off by Pursuivant and Warders, at the 
command of the King-maker (George Bryan) from 3 Henry VI, 
to the Tower. 

Here, as in The Third Part of Henry the Sixth, we see Shake- 
speare among his ‘fellows’ in the first of those ‘kingly’ roles 
for which he became famous; and we may justly indulge the 
pleasure the thought gives us of his pronunciation, with a music 
which only he could impart to them, of the long and beautiful 
speeches of the poet-monarch.! Before Queen Elizabeth he sat 
and soliloquized at Whitehall: 


O God! me thinks it were a happy life, 

To be no better then a homely Swaine, 

To sit vpon a hill, as I do now. 

To carue out Dialls queintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the Minutes how they runne.. . 
Giues not the Hawthorne bush a sweeter shade 
To Shepheards looking on their sillie Sheepe, 
Then doth a rich Imbroider’d Canopie 

To Kings that feare their Subjects treacherie? - 

. .. The Shepherds homely Curds, 

His cold thinne drinke out of his Leather Bottle, 
His wonted sleepe, vnder a fresh trees shade, 
All which secure, and sweetly he enioyes, 

Is farre beyond a Prince’s Delicates: 

His Viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His bodie couched in a curious bed, 

When Care, Mistrust, and Treason waits on him.” 


This was infinitely superior to the euphuistic elegancies and 
flatteries of the Court dramatist, John Lyly. 


_ 1 Full of the youthful Shakespeare rhetoric, as “How many’ (four times), “So 
many’ (seven times). Cf. 1. i. 207-9, iü. 14 f., iv. 4o-2; II. i. 4 f., 18 f., 183 f., v. 
109-11, Vi. 69-71; III. ii. 140-2, 186-8, iii. 35 f., 40 f., 186-90; IV. iv. 37-41, vi. 
71-3, viii. 41-3; V. vi. 39 f., 44-8. 

2 II. V. 21-5, 42-5, 47-54. 
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Shakespeare’s ‘fellows’ were not unworthy of him. Will 
Kemp we have seen, and shall see often—with scraps only, 
unfortunately, of his extemporal merriment his reputation for 
which in 1592 stood high.! Pope, Phillips, Bryan, and Heminge 
were already distinguished as ‘Master’. They and Kemp were 
full ‘members’ of the company. Pope and Phillips claimed con- 
nexion with families of ‘worship’, and may have been kinsmen. 
Possibly they had the same mother or stepmother, Agnes. Pope 
in 1603 left money to his ‘mother’, Agnes Webbe; Phillips in 
1605 made bequests to his ‘mother’, Agnes Bennett, and to his 
‘brothers’, William and James Webbe. They resided near one 
another in Southwark, and prospered as players and share- 
holders in the theatres. Pope had an interest in The Curtain. He 
was a bachelor (or widower) with an adopted daughter, Susan 
Gasquine (‘whom I have brought up ever since she was born’), 
and a housekeeper, Goodwife Willingson. Phillips was married, 
and he buried a son, his namesake, Augustine, at St. Saviour’s 
in 1592. Phillips’ sister, Elizabeth, married at St. Saviour’s in 
1603 Robert Gough, the ‘boy’ of 1592, probably Pope’s appren- 
tice. George Bryan, who was abroad with Pope in 1586-7, 
lived in the parish of St. Andrew’s Wardrobe in 1600. John 
Heminge (Hemings) was the son and heir of a Worcestershire 
‘gentleman’, George Heminge of Droitwich, and was himself 
a gentleman of St. Mary’s Cornhill, when on Sunday 10 March 
1588 he married Rebecca, the widow of the actor, William 
Knell ‘gentleman’, in St. Mary’s Aldermanbury. He went to 
live with her in St. Mary’s parish, and had by her fifteen children, 
of whom four died young and at least seven survived him. Asa 
player, grocer, and sharer in the theatres, he grew rich, notwith- 
standing his large family. Henry Condell (or Cundall, as he _ 
wrote his name), a younger man than Heminge, also lived, from 
1598 or earlier until his death, in the parish of St. Mary Alder- 
manbury, had many children (all of whom save three he lost in 
infancy), and made money acquiring much household property 

! Speaking of the offence Gabriel Harvey had taken at being called ‘a rope- 
maker’s son’, and his threat to take action at law, Nashe says, ‘What action will 
it bear? Nihil pro nihilo, none in law. What it will do upon the stage I cannot tell, 


for there a man may make action besides his part when he hath nothing at all to 


say... Will Kemp, I mistrust, it will fall to thy lot for a merriment one of these 
days’ (McKerrow, i. 286 f.). 
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in London and a country-house, in his old age, at Fulham. 
None was more trusted and beloved by his fellow-actors than 
‘Harry’. Richard Cowley, who took five small parts and was 
also ‘a musician’ in this piece, resided near the Burbages in Holy- 
well, Shoreditch. His children were baptized in St. Leonard’s. 
William Sly lived in Southwark and was the friend of Augustine 
Phillips. Alexander Cooke lived in Southwark in after years, 
but in 1592 was the apprentice of Master Heminge. Sam Gil- 
borne (as we have seen)! was the apprentice, and Kit Beeston the 
servant of Master Phillips.2 Nicholas Tooley was the apprentice 
of Burbage.3 John Holland (whose name is printed by mistake 
as a character in 2 Henry VI, rv. ii) and John Sinkler may also 
have been apprentices. Shakespeare apparently did not keep 
_apprentice or servant. He had not room in his lodging (his 
home was at Stratford) or crowded life for either. There is 
little doubt that he coached the company, though a junior—not 
yet aged eight-and-twenty. 


§ 47. FIFTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-TWO 


HIS year, 1592, was one of the most crowded and exacting 

in Shakespeare’s career. On Sunday 20 February a warrant 
was issued by the Privy Council at Whitehall to Sir Thomas 
Heneage to pay ‘to the servants of our very good Lord Strange 
for six several plays by them enacted before her Majesty at the 
Court at Whitehall on St. John’s Day, Innocents’ Day, New 
Year’s Day, Sunday next after Twelfth Day, Shrove Sunday 
and Shrove Tuesday, the sum of Forty Pounds, and by way of 
her Majesty’s reward Twenty Pounds’.5 These performances 
before royalty, in swift succession, on 27 and 28 December, 1 
and 9 January, 6 and 8 February—varied by only three by other 
companies (the Queen’s, Sussex’s, and Hertford’s men, who 
played once each), must have been exciting in the extreme 
to Strange’s men in general and to Shakespeare in particular, 
to whose genius and Alleyn’s acting, without doubt, such 
sudden and unprecedented success was chiefly due. The Queen, 


I p.210. 2 Chambers, ii. 302. 3 Ib. 346f. 
4 As pointed out by Chambers (Times Lit. Sup., 8 Mar. 1928). 
5 Acts, xxii. 264. It was signed on 24 Feb. é Chambers, iv. 106. 
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evidently, had taken a strong fancy to Shakespeare, whose 
ambition and energy were now stirred to the depths. 

On Saturday 19 February Henslowe opened the Rose theatre 
on Bankside, after extensive repairs, with a performance by 
Strange’s men of Greene’s Friar Bacon. On Monday the same 
company played Muly Molocco (probably Peele’s Battle of Alca- 
zar), on Tuesday Greene’s Orlando Furioso, on Wednesday Don 
Horatio, on Thursday Sir John Mandeville, on Friday Henry of 
Cornwall, and on Saturday Marlowe’s Jew of Malta. Edward 
Alleyn and others of the Lord Admiral’s men acted with 
Shakespeare’s company, and Alleyn would take the parts of — 
_ Henry of Cornwall and the Jew. Shakespeare must have per- 
formed in some of these dramas. The week after, the same 
augmented troupe gave Chloris and Orgasto, Muly Molocco, Pope 
Joan, Machiavel, Harry the Sixth, and Bendo and Ricardo. Harry the 
Sixth, which Henslowe marks ‘new’, was The Third Part of 
Henry the Sixth, just produced with The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona at Court.2 It thus made its first appearance on the public 
stage on Friday afternoon 3 March 1592, and supplied scenes for 
Four Plays in One, already described, on Monday 6 March.3 On 
Tuesday Harry the Sixth was played a second time. The share 
of the takings that went to Henslowe was £3 16s. 8d. on Friday, 
£3 on Tuesday. Further performances were on 11, 16, and 28 
March; 5, 13, and 21 April; 4, 9, 16,22, 29 May; and 12 and 19 
June.4 The takings were good, Henslowe’s share amounting to 
£3 8s. od. on 28 March. If not such a triumph as The First Part 
(the Talbot play, of a previous season), Harry the Sixth was a dis- 
tinct success. All sorts of plays were produced on the intervening 
days, wherein, save The Jew of Malta, Shakespeare can have felt 
small pleasure. Greene’s Orlando was not repeated, but his 
Friar Bacon was given four times between 19 February and 
22 June. Greene and Lodge’s Looking Glass for London and Eng- 
land, a religious drama with Jonah for a hero, was played four 
times in this period. From Greene’s ill-tempered attack on 
Shakespeare this summer, we infer that the latter had mended 
the other’s verse. Even then Greene’s plays were not popular. 
* Henslowe’s Diary, p. 13. 

2 Ib. 


4 AA : : fi cee ag 
The worthy diarist gets a little mixed in his dates. 
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They brought little to Henslowe—on an average less than £ 1 a 
performance. On Easter Monday, 27 March, The Looking Glass, 
played that day as suitable for the season, realized for Henslowe, 
as owner of the theatre, £2 15s.0d.1 Andthis piece was more the 
handiwork of Lodge than of Greene. 

On Sunday 11 June a serious riot took place in Southwark 
among apprentices and others gathered together in breach of 
the Sabbath at a play, not at the Rose, where there was no 
Sunday playing, but at some inn. They resisted the Knight 
Marshal’s men when these endeavoured to serve a warrant on 
one in the audience. The Marshal had no jurisdiction in the 
place, and the action of his servants was warmly resented. The 
tumult spread to the London side of the Bridge, where the Lord 
Mayor, Sir William Webbe, intervened about eight o’clock 
in the evening.2 The matter was so serious that the Privy 
Council, fearing a further outbreak on Midsummer Eve, issued 
an order on 23 June prohibiting all plays in and about London 
until Michaelmas.3 Shakespeare’s company after performing at 
the Rose on 23 June—‘art made tongue-tied’, as he complained 
in Sonnet LXVI, ‘by authority’ —went on tour. They played at 
Canterbury in the Court Hall before the Mayor and his brethren 
on 13 July, receiving a reward of 30s.4 Petitioning the Council 
to relax their order on the Bankside, as apparently they had 
relaxed it elsewhere, they obtained permission to perform three 
times a week at Newington Butts.5 This theatre was out of the 
way and very little used. Backed up by Henslowe with a petition 
from the Thames watermen (including William Dorritt, master 
of the Queen’s barge), Shakespeare’s company repeated their 
request that the Rose might be opened. They wrote, perhaps by 
the hand of Shakespeare, a letter, the copy of which in the. 
Alleyn archives is certainly in Shakespeare’s spelling, in correct 
legal form as follows: - 


To the righte honorable our verie good Lordes, and Lordes of her maiesties 
moste honorable privie Councill. 
Our dueties in all humblenes remembred to your honours. fforasmuche 


1 Henslowe’s Diary, Greg, pp. 13-15. 

2 The Lord Mayor to Burghley, 12 June (Chambers, iv. 310). 

3 Acts, xxii. 548 ff., xxiii. 19 f., 24, 28 f. 

4 Murtay, Dramatic Companies, ii. 229. 5 Henslowe Papers, p. 43. 
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(righte honorable) oure Companie is greate,' and thearbie our chardge intol- 
lerable, in travellinge the Countrie, and the Contynuaunce thereof wilbe a 
meane to bringe us to division and seperacion, whearebie wee shall not onelie 
be undone, but alsoe unreadie to serve her maiestie when it shall please her 
highenes to commaund us, And for that the use of our plaichowse on the 
Banckside, by reason of the passage to and frome the same by water, is a 
greate releif to the poore watermen theare, And our dismission thence, 
nowe in this longe vacation, is to those poore men a greate hindraunce, and 
in manner an undoeinge, as they generallie complaine, Both our and theire 
humble peticion and suite thearefore to your good honnours is, That you 
wilbe pleased of your speciall favour to recall this our restrainte, and per- 
mitt us the use of the said Plaichowse againe. And not onelie our selves 
. But alsoe a greate nomber of poore men shalbe especiallie bounden to praie 
for your Honours. 

Your honours humble suppliantes, 

The righte honorable the Lord Straunge his servantes and Plaiers.? 


The Council were onthe eve of progress with the Queen, and, 
it may be, at Nonsuch (where her Majesty sojourned from 
29 July to c. 9 August), when they granted the request, with 
proviso that the town was ‘free from infection of sickness’.3 
But the plague had arrived and was ‘daily increasing in London’ 
on 13 August.4 A week later the Council, in Berkshire, 
instructed the Lord Mayor to appoint lodging in London ‘out 
of the infection’ for ‘footmen’ on their way to serve the French 
King.5 Bartholomew Fair was not held on the 24th because 
of its virulence.6 Abandoning hope of reopening at the Rose, 
Shakespeare’s company went again on tour, in the Eastern 
counties, and thence apparently into Warwickshire. We trace 
them at Ipswich (on 7 August), Cambridge, and Coventry.7 

From Nonsuch the Court progressed by Eton; Maidenhead, 
Bisham (11-13 August), and Reading (15-19 August) to Shaw 
near Newbury (24-26 August), with hunting in Donnington 
Park, and thence to Cirencester (2-7 September). 

At Reading the Queen entertained a German visitor, Count 
Mémpelgart, from 17 to 19 August. She sent him to Windsor, 
where he enjoyed himself, with his black-velvet retinue, hunting 
deer in the park, until the 21st.8 His passport from Hampton 


* Unusually large if it included, as it probably did, Edward Alleyn and other 


members of the Lord Admiral’s company. 2 Henslowe Papers, Greg, p. 42. 
3 Ib., p. 43 f. 4 Acts, xxiii. 118. 5 Ib. 135. 
é Stow, Abridgement, p. 395. 7 Chambers, W. S. ii. 311. 


® Rye, England as seen by Foreigners, p. xCix. 
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Court to Gravesend for embarkation (on 6 September) for the 
Low Countries was issued by Lord Charles Howard at Byfleet 
on 2 September, to all justices, mayors, and bailiffs thus—‘“These 
shall be to will and command you in her Majesty’s name, for 
such is her pleasure, to see him furnished with post-horses in his 
travel to the sea-side and there to seek up such shipping as shall 
be fit for his transportations, he paying nothing for the same. 
For which this shall be your sufficient warrant.’ This gentleman, 
and his adventures among innkeepers and owners of post- 
horses, as well as his persistence with Her Majesty (who styled 
him ‘our cousin Mumpellgart’) for her grant of the Garter, 
became the subject, with play on cousin (cozen),in 1601 of Shake- 
speare’s genial satire in The Merry Wives of Windsor. He even- 
tually received the insignia from King James in 1603. 

The Queen was at Cirencester, thirty-four miles from Bath, 
when news arrived early in September of the capture by 
Raleigh’s Roebuck of the Spanish ‘carrack’, Madre de Dios, laden 
with treasure from the West Indies.! Raleigh was in prison. He 
had lost favour since the advent of the new favourite, Essex; and 
in June or July he incurred her Majesty’s wrath by his betrothal 
and cohabitation with her maid of honour, Elizabeth Throg- 
morton, the daughter of the late Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 
and kinswoman of Job Throgmorton of Haseley.2, When the 
‘brutish offence’—as his more than doubtful friend, Robert 
Cecil, termed this misdemeanour,3 or ‘great treason’ as he him- 
self sarcastically described itt—came to light, he was sent to the 
Tower, in the keeping of his cousin, George Carew, husband of 
Mistress Joyce Clopton of Stratford-upon-Avon. There is an 
amusing account (if such an adjective befits an episode that might 
have had serious consequences) of an unseemly scuffle between 
the prisoner and his keeper, when the former was taken with the 
wild desire to push out in a boat to the Queen’s barge passing on 
the Thames. 


‘At the first’, says an onlooker, Sir Arthur Gorges, ‘I was ready to break with 
laughing to see the two scramble and brawl like madmen, until I saw the 


1 Acts, xxiii, 181 f. “The most brilliant feat of privateering ever accomplished 
by Englishmen, even in the days of Queen Elizabeth’ (Edwards, ii. 59). 

2 Edwards, Life of Raleigh, i. 134-42. 

3 i. 154. 4 i. 150. 
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iron walking; and then I did my best to appease the fury’—getting for his 
pains ‘such a rap on the knuckles that I wished both their pates broken; and 
so, with much ado, they stayed their brawl to see my bloody fingers.’ He 
adds, ‘As yet I cannot reconcile them by any persuasions, for Sir Walter 
swears that he shall hate him while he lives for so restraining him from the 
sight of his Mistress, for that he knows not (as he said) whether he shall see 


her again when she is gone on Progress.”! 


Raleigh’s disappointment at being left behind is expressed in a 
letter to Sir Robert Cecil: ‘My heart was never broken till this 
day, that I hear the Queen goes away so far off, whom I have 
followed so many years with so great love and desire in so many 
journeys, and am now left behind her in a dark prison all alone.’2 
He was still in the Tower, to the just vexation of himself and 
the no small inconvenience of the authorities, when the Madre 
de Dios was brought into Dartmouth. She was a great seven- 
decker of 1,600 tons, laden with spices, ebony, tapestries, silk- 
stuffs and satins, pearls, amber, musk, precious stones, and jewels. 
The Privy Council at Cirencester (on 6 September) appointed 
a commission (including Sir Francis Drake) to attend to the pre- 
servation of the ship, and passed an order requiring the Mayor of 
Dartmouth to prohibit any one from London (where the infec- 
tion was ‘now greatly increased’) or other place, ‘coming with 
intention to buy or embezzle’ the ships’ goods.3 At the same 
time they addressed a letter to the Mayor of Portsmouth to 
sequester a prize, with a cargo of sugars and other merchandise 
from Brazil, brought in by a galleon named the Dudley.+ The 
latter ship had been fitted out by Carew Raleigh, Sir Walter's 
brother, with assistance from the Earl of Southampton and 
Master Rafe Bowes, keeper of the royal game on the Bankside. 
Pillage of the Madre de Dios had begun at sea and in Dartmouth. 
Sailors were selling their plunder—at Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
even Harwich. London goldsmiths hastened to Dartmouth. 
Report of the treasure fired the popular imagination. It would 
give reality to the rhetoric of Marlowe’s Jew— 
Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 


Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds 
And seld-seen costly stones.5 


1 Edwards, op. cit. i. 141. 2 Ib. ii. 51. 3 Jb. 176 f. 
4 Ib. i. 151-8, ii. 61-7. 5 The Jew of Malta, 1. i. 60-3. 
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It inspired a passage in the Comedy of Errors. Questioned as to the 
whereabouts of the American Indies-in the anatomy of his 
kitchen-wench, Dromio replies (m. ii. 137-41), 

O sir! upon her nose, all o’er-embellished with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, 


declining their rich aspect to the hot breath of Spain; who sent whole arma- 
does of carracks to be ballast at her nose— 


to take a cargo, that is, at her treasury. 

Raleigh offered his interest in the carrack, which he valued at 
£80,000, to the Queen for his freedom.! He was liberated, and 
sent with a keeper to Dartmouth, to be received by mariners 
and tenants with rapturous welcome half an hour after the 
arrival of Sir Robert Cecil from the Council. At Exeter Cecil 
had every bag and mail stayed at the gates. A week earlier, he 
declared, he might have recovered £20,000 in treasure, which 
could literally be smelled on travellers because of the musk and 
amber. On 19 September he wrote to his father, the Lord 
Treasurer, “There never was such a spoil.’ Two days later he 
wrote to Heneage of Raleigh, “He is very extreme pensive 
longer than he is busied, in which he can toil terribly.’2 

The Court ‘progressed’ towards Oxford. At Sudeley Castle, 
the seat of Lord Chandos, Her Majesty was welcomed to the 
Cotswolds, ‘an uneven country but a people that carry their 
thoughts level with their fortunes, low spirits but true hearts’. 
On Sunday 10 September she witnessed a masque of Apollo and 
Daphne. The Shepherd’s Play was prevented by bad weather. 
Meliboeus, who won the bean, had a speech to deliver: 


The Seventh of September Happines was born into the World. It may 
be the Eleventh is some wonder; the Moone at the ful, tis true, for Cynthia 
never shined so bright. The twelfth, the weather inclined to moisture. 
The thirteenth, Sommer goeth from hence. 


The seventh was the Queen’s birthday, the thirteenth the day 
of her departure. On the twelfth, therefore, the heavens wept. 
From Woodstock the royal company entered Oxford on 
Friday the 22nd, by way of the old North Gate, Bocardo, the 
scholars in order lining both sides of the street to Carfax. Her 
Majesty was lodged at Christ Church. Next day the Privy 


1 Edwards, op. cit. ii. 67 £. 2 Ib. i. 153 f. 
3 Nichols, iii, p. 143. 4 Plummer, Elizabethan Oxford, 243 ff. 
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Council and other distinguished visitors, including the French 
ambassador, the Vidame of Chartres, dined at Magdalen.! Lord 
Burghley was present, ‘our Nestor, the sagacity of our time’;2 
and the Earl of Worcester, with his two sons, students at 
Magdalen; the Earl of Cumberland, who made much more 
than Raleigh out of the Madre de Dios; the Earl of Pembroke, with 
his son, Lord Herbert, a boy; the Earl of Essex, “high-born and 
wise, excelling in his youthful years old men in knowledge, 
who admires the learned himself more learned, a Maecenas who 
embraces the worthy with open eyes: he pants, and chafing 
under the taste of the hard bit rears himself with foaming 
mouth’;3 and his kinsman, whom we are delighted to see, 
Shakespeare’s friend and patron, the Earl of Southampton, 
‘a leader sprung of a famous stock, whom rich Southampton 
justly claims as her hero, than whom no youth more handsome 
was present nor more excellent in learning, though his cheeks scarcely 
bloom with soft down’, 
clara de stirpe Dynasta, 

Jure suo dives quem South-Hamtonia magnum 

Vendicat heroem; quo non formosior alter 

Affuit, aut docta juvenis praestantior arte; 

Ora licet tenera vix dum lanugine vernent.* 
Next to this handsome and scholarly young Earl sat the great 
Lord Admiral Howard, the tallest man in the room, patron of 
Edward Alleyn’s company of players; and next to him was the 
Lord Strange, son of the Earl of Derby, and patron of Shake- 
speare’s company. It is suggestive to find these three together. 
Did they discuss poetry and the drama? Present also was the 
Chancellor of the University, successor to the late Earl of 
Leicester, Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, joint author in 
his youth of Gorboduc, destined in a few years to succeed 
Burghley in the Treasurership. He was son of Ascham’s friend, 
Sir Richard Sackville, who set him writing The Schoolmaster. 

From dinner they hurried to St. Mary’s, where the Queen 

heard disputations, and an oration on Peace by Henry Savile. 
Peele had written in her praise on 29 October 1591, 


O happy times, 
That do beget such calm and quiet days, 
1! Plummer, op. cit. 275-9. 2 Ib. 292 (and marginal note). 


3 Ib. 293. 4 Ib. 294. 
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Where sheep and shepherd breathe in such content! 
Honour attends her throne; and Time and Kind 
Produce! her years to make them numberless. 
Long may she live, long may she govern us 
In peace triumphant, fortunate in wars, 
Sweet Cynthia’s darling !2 
Her progress of 1592 was the most peaceful she had yet enjoyed. 
Savile spoke of the time as one in which ‘we have no enemy 
unless. we make him, no nation hostile unless we inflict the 
injury’. Not long since, he said, England was full of suspicion at 
home, war seemed certain ftom without, and that dogged evil, 
sprung of an ill-starred marriage (Mary with Philip II), the 
domination of Spain, haunted the eyes and struck to the vitals of 
all Englishmen; the treasury was exhausted, the bounds of empire 
were diminished, garrisons were empty of soldiery, citadels of 
armaments. Then shone forth Her Majesty’s wisdom, and in 
days of change and transition England saw no sword drawn 
from the sheath, only applause, shouts and exultation among all 
orders and ages, save those whom an evil prince would have 
befitted. The Spaniards-were hurled from the head and neck of 
the English, or driven in flight. The currency was raised, public 
credit restored, and religion reformed.3 And the Oxford poet, 
John Stanford, sang— 
Tu mitis inventrix sacrae 
Olivae ades, mater bonae 
Pacis, virenti fronte fac 
Ornes alumnos obsecro: 


Ut prodeamus obvii 
Ramo arboris tuaet— 


‘Thou gentle finder of the sacred olive, come, mother of blessed Peace, 


honour, I beseech thee, thy scholars with a green branch, that we may step 
onward with a bough of thy Tree.’ 


Such is the political background of Shakespeare's fine Sonnet 
cvu. He expresses personal feeling in terms of national. His own 
fears and men’s apprehension (‘the prophetic soul of the wide 
world dreaming on things to come’) have been falsified: they 
could not limit the lease of his patron’s beauty and constancy, 
which they supposed forfeit ina brief term. Hopes were darkened 


1 Lead forth, lengthen. ` 2 Descensus Astraeae. 
3 Plummer, Elizabethan Oxford, 263 f., 275 ff. 4 Ib. 286. 
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but have come forth brighter than before, as the Queen, the 
Mortal Moon, has survived her threatened eclipse at the hands of 
the Spaniards, and sad-browed statesmen laugh at their old fore- 
bodings: 

The Mortal Moon hath her eclipse endured,! 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 

Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And Peace proclaims olives of endless age. 


The friendship is renewed, like a flower in summer time by a 
fall of rain: 


Now with the drops of this most balmy time? 
My love looks fresh. 


It will outlive death: 


Death to me subscribes, 
Since spite of him PI live in this poor rhyme. 


His friend will be remembered in his verse: 
When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 


The tyrant in English eyes had been Philip of Spain. 

Special honour was shown during this royal visit to the 
venerable Burghley, both as Lord Treasurer and as the Chan- 
cellor of the sister University of Cambridge. Owing to age and 
infirmity he was unable to attend all the functions. He was 
absent from sermons, and from the Queen’s speech on the 
morning of her departure. To some other occasion, then, than 
the last belongs the story told by Sir John Harington, that Her 
Majesty, observing him to be on his feet, paused in her discourse 
until he was accommodated with a chair.3 His lameness, and his 


* Massey and Lee interpret this as death, and assign the poem to 1603, when 
on James’s accession the Earl of Southampton was released from the Tower. It is 
difficult to see how ‘endure’ can have this meaning. The moon enduring an 
eclipse is a very different thing from ‘Cynthia dead’ or ‘Luna extinct’ and similar 
phrases of the poets of 1603. 

* “Most balmy time’ suits well 1592, but hardly 1603-4, the period of Hamlet, 
Alls W., Meas. for M., and Tro. €” Cres. And ‘my love looks fresh’, however 
permissible in the case of a pretty youth, would be ridiculous as applied to a man 
of thirty. 

3 “I may not forget how the Queen in the midst of her oration casting her eye 
aside and seeing the old Lord Treasurer Burghley standing on his lame feet she 
called in all haste for a stool for him, nor would she proceed in her speech till 
she saw him provided of one’ (Brief View, Sir John Harington, p. 135). On 
account of his lame feet Burghley rode in his garden at Theobalds on a pony. 
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arbitrary temper at this time, especially in the treatment of 
Raleigh, may be alluded to in Shakespeare’s Sonnet txv1, where 
among the evils of the world that trouble him are 

Right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And strength by limping sway disabléd. 
Devotion to his delicate son, Robert Cecil, and concern for his 
prospects among formidable rivals, made the old man sometimes 
unjust to Raleigh, and, in a less degree, to the Earl of Essex. 

By Rycote, Hampden, and Chenies the Queen proceeded to 
Hampton Court. At Rycote on 1 October the Council com- 
municated to the Lord Mayor her Majesty’s opinion that the 
increase of the plague in London was due to lack of good policy 
and diligence, and her recommendation that fires should be 
lighted in the streets. At the same time they informed him of her 
decision to postpone the Law Term (to begin on the 9th).! On 
11 October the Council issued an order at Hampton Court that 
the Lord Mayor’s feast should not be held, and that the money 
usually spent on it should be bestowed on the afflicted.2 Pre- 
cautions were taken to keep the plague from Kingston.3 On 30 
October the Council authorized the removal of the Queen’s 
_ Bench to Hertford Castle.4 Plays in and around the metropolis 
were prohibited. Strange’s men made no sign, and Shakespeare 
prolonged his sojourn in the country. l 

In Stratford Shakespeare found his father in trouble for 
recusancy. A determined effort was being made by Whitgift 
to bring Romanist and Puritan, who refused to go to church, 
within the penalty of the law. Commissioners in Warwick- 
shire, as elsewhere, appointed 23 November 1591, were to 
divide the county between them, meet frequently in their 
localities, and all together every forty days, to inquire and cause 
inquisition to be made, certify to the Bishop and the Privy 
Council once a quarter of all presented and suspected, as well 
women as men, and receivers of seminary priests, Jesuits, or 
‘fugitives’, secretly to retain their names and send after such as 
had gone out of the shire; to make choice of subordinates, “per- 
sons of honest behaviour and loyal in religion, in every quarter 
of the shire’, especially in every post-town, market-town, and 

t Acts, xxiii. 220 f. 2 Ib. 232. 
3 Ib. 205. 4 Ib. 273. 
I x 
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larger parish, who should ‘observe all such as refused obstinately 
to resort to the church’ and report of them—as well as of their 
clergy, whether they were ‘careful to win them’. Fortunately 
for John Shakespeare and his Stratford neighbours of both 
persuasions, commissioners and their subordinates were friendly. 
Forty-one names were sent in—seven suspects, including Mis- 
tress Jeffereys, wife to the new Puritan Steward, and the Caw- 
dreys; fifteen confessed Catholics, who ‘paid their fines monthly’ 
for absence from worship, including William Clopton esquire 
and his wife, and Master Thomas Reynolds and his wife; nine 
who ‘absented themselves for fear of processes’, evidently 
obstinate Puritans, ‘Master John Wheeler, John his son, Master 
John Shakespeare, Master Nicholas Barnhurst, Thomas James 
(Jones) alias Giles, William Baynton’, son-in-law of Adrian 
Quyney; Richard Harrington, William Fluellen, George Bardell 
(Bardolf),! another son-in-law of Adrian Quyney; six excused 
on the ground of ‘their impotency’, stubborn old folk some of 
them, Catholic like Mistress Jeffereys, widow of the late Alder+ 
man Jeffereys, Puritan like Mistress Wheeler, wife of Alderman 
Wheeler above; and four more, ‘excommunicated’ who ‘seek 
not to be restored’. This return was made in March or April.? 
Six months later a “second Certificate’ was sent in, after meetings 
of the commissioners at Warwick on 20 and 25 September and 
4 October. From this we learn that three ‘wilful’ recusants con- 
tinue such, including the wife of the Steward; Squire Clopton 
has died; four are still excused on the ground of age or impo- 
tency; and of one Protestant, Mistress Wheeler, and nineteen 
Romanists, including Mistress Clopton, Mistress Cawdrey and 
her daughter, Master and Mistress Reynolds, it is declared that 
they ‘have either conformed themselves or have promised to conform 
themselves and go to church’. Hardly less astonishing than this 
alleged transformation of the Catholic stalwarts is the reappear- 
ance of the old Puritan group, the same nine, under head of the 
excused for fear of arrest. Only friendly churchwardens could 
present and tolerant magistrates report for a second time, after 


* “Bardell’ in the first certificate, ‘Bardolfe’ in the second (Dugdale Soc. x. 149, 
161), That Shakespeare had this unsatisfactory neighbour in mind when he drew 
(and painted) Falstaff’s red-nosed satellite is confirmed by his use of “‘Bardoll’ 
(‘Bardol’) in z Hen. IV (Quarto 1598) and ‘Bardolfe’ in 2 Hen. IV (Quarto 1600). 

2 Warwick Castle MSS. 
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an interval of half a year, that these nine townsmen, including 
Master Wheeler who was well-off, owner of many leasehold 
properties, went in danger of process. So conscious, indeed, are 
the commissioners of the unreliability of the statement that they 
throw the responsibility for it, should it be challenged, on the 
presenters. They are careful to record, ‘it is said that these come 
not to church for fear of process for debt’, and ‘they are thought to 
forbear the church for debt’. This is worthy of the ‘promise’ of 
conformity given by the Romanists. 

Against Bardell a capias was issued in the Court of Record in 
September 1592 for a debt to John Smith the vintner, but it was 
harmless, his friend George Badger standing his surety.2, Against 
the rest of the nine there was no precept nor had been for some 
time from that source. Master Shakespeare neither sued nor was 
sued there between 20 October 1591 and 10 January 1593. He 
was without excuse, therefore, for absence from church, and 
exposed to the ecclesiastical ‘myrmidons’. Nor would the old 
suit against him by William Burbage in the Queen’s Bench serve 
his purpose for the spring ‘certificate’. He had been prosecuted, 
_ fornot obeying the order of 1582, in Michaelmas Term 1588 and 
Hilary Term 1589.3 The matter came to a head in the Easter 
. Term (12 April-8 May) 1592, when execution was granted 
against him.4 This involved payment or arrest, and, if no surety 
was forthcoming, imprisonment in the jail in High Street. 
What happened we do not know. It is just possible that the 
uncompromising old alderman submitted to the Serjeant-at-the- 
Mace, so familiar to us at this moment in The Comedy of Errors— 
‘the back-friend, a shoulder-clapper’, ‘a fellow all in buff, a devil 
in an everlasting garment’—and actually went, as his brother 
Henry of Ingon did in September-October 1591, to prison— 
‘Tartar Limbo worse than Hell’.s But it is improbable. Twice 
this summer, previous to the autumn ‘certificate’, he was 
employed in honourable public service. On Monday 24 July, 
with the assistance of two neighbours, he made the inventory 
of Rafe Shaw, the wool-driver in Henley Street, father of the 
Poet’s friend Julines (Julius) Shaw.6 There was opportunity to 


* S.P. Dom. Eliz. ccxliii. 76. 2 Register, i. 263. 3 pp. 73, 192. 
* Common Pleas 40/1497, m. 1122, Easter Term. 
5 P. 453. 6 Misc. Doc. vii. 142. | 
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arrest him then. Four weeks later, on Monday 21 August, 
with the help of two others-he appraised the goods of He 
Field,! the tanner of Bridge Street, father of Richard Field, for 
whose press in London the Poet would shortly be busy on his 
first published work, Venus and Adonis. Where was the Serjeant 
on this second occasion if “Master Shakespeare’ was wanted? 
He was safe, apparently, on a Monday but afraid to show his 
face at church on Sunday! 

Alderman Barnhurst was equally unaffected by his presenta- 
tion, in the spring and in the autumn. He attended the Corpora- 
tion meeting on 29 March, and that of 11 October (when he 
was chosen for his ward to report to the bailiff of undesirable 
‘inmates’), and again that of 13 October. He lost no caste among 
his colleagues by his recusancy. After all, the object of the hunt 
was not patriotic citizens, however cantankerous and obnoxious 
to Whitgift, but disguised Jesuits and seminary priests in touch 
with hostile powers abroad. 

Pretexts, moreover, were more easily made by churchwardens 
and allowed by magistrates at this moment in that since 
Edmund Freake’s death on 21 March 1591 and until the appoint- 
ment of his successor John Fletcher in 1593 no Bishop of Worces- 
ter (save a deputy, the Dean, Francis Willis) was on the scene. 

The Poet was engaged on sonnets and a comedy for the 
Queen at Christmas. There must have been an interesting con- 
tact of sentiments at the birthplace, not necessarily antagonistic 
but strangely divergent—Puritan politics in the front, sonnetry 
and drama at the back. Evidence of this is in Sonnet cxxiv. The 
author’s ‘love’, we are assured, is no mere ‘child of State’ or 
‘bastard son of Fortune’. Not ‘subject’ to “Time’ it is ‘builded 
far from accident’: 


It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 

Under the blow of thralled discontent, 

Whereto the inviting time our fashion calls: 

It fears not policy, that heretic, 

Which works on leases of short-number’d hours, 

But all alone stands hugely politic, 

That it nor grows with heat nor drowns with showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of time, 
Which die for goodness, who have lived for crime. 


1! Misc. Doc. i. 3. 
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‘Thralled discontent’, in contrast to ‘smiling pomp’ or worldly 

. satisfaction, is political and religious heart-burning under the 
domination of authority. To one or other the present time 
invites and summons our prevailing modes of thought and 
temper. Hence our time-servers and malcontents. Honest 
‘religious conviction is not heresy—Machiavellian policy is that 
which takes no account of the future. Love is politic in an infinite 
sense, being unaffected by the seasons. Proof of this is those 
dupes of time who think they will be saved by an heroic death 
after a life of treason—as the Jesuit martyrs imagine. 

Seminary priests were executed, Stow tells us,t in Gray’s Inn 
Fields and at Tyburn, seven in all, on 10 December 1591, and an 
eighth in St. Paul’s Churchyard on 20 February 1592. 

At the end of August or beginning of September appeared 
in London Piers Penniless by Thomas Nashe.? It contained 
praise of the English drama and players—Tarleton, Ned Alleyn 
(in particular), Knell, and Bentley.3 It contained praise also of 
The First Part of Henry the Sixth and of an unnamed ‘tragedian’, 
probably Richard Burbage,4+ who played the part of Talbot. If 
Richard Field or some other friend sent Shakespeare a copy 
by the Stratford carrier, he read before his return to town this 
enthusiastic and welcome appreciation: 

‘How would it have joyed brave Talbot, the Terror of the French, to think 
that after he had lien two hundred years in his tomb, he should triumph 
again on the stage, and have his bones new embalmed with the tears of ten 
thousand spectators at least at several times, who in the tragedian that 
represents his person imagine they behold him fresh bleeding.’® 
But shortly afterwards the carrier probably brought him another 
book, less calculated to give him pleasure. It contained a per- 
‘sonal attack which, however undeserved, was galling. Robert 
Greene the dramatist died on 3 September near Dowgate in 
London under humiliating circumstances. His Groats-worth of 
Wit bought with a Million of Repentaunce was immediately pub- 
lished by Henry Chettle.7 In a letter to his ‘quondam acquain- 
tance that spend their wits in making plays’, Marlowe, Nashe, 

* Summary, 1604, p. 391. 2 Entered S. H. 8 Aug. (Arber, ii. 619). 

3 McKerrow, i. 215. 

4 pp. 276 f. Had the tragedian been Alleyn, Nashe had surely said so. 


5 McKerrow, i. 212. The reference is to Act Iv. sc. vi and vii (see pp. 275-6). 
é Wisdom. 7 Entered S. H. 20 Sept. (Arber, ii. 620). 
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and Peele, Greene warned them to take up a ‘better exercise’ and 
avoid his ‘extremities’. Players were ungrateful to the play- 
writers, and one in particular, whose identity he very thinly 
veils, was open to censure. 

‘Base-minded men are all three of you’, he wrote, ‘if by my misery ye be 
not warned; for unto none of you (like me) sought those burs to cleave, 
those puppets (I mean) that spake from our mouths, those antics garnished 
in our colours. Is it not strange that I, to whom they all have been beholding: 
is it not like that you, to whom they all have been beholding, shall 
(were ye in that case that I am now) be both of them at once forsaken? Yes, 
trust them not. For there is an upstart Crow, beautified with our feathers, 
that with his Tiger’s heart wrapt in a Player’s hide, supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blank verse as the best of you, and being an absolute Johannes 
Factotum, is in his own conceit the only Shakescene in a country’ .! 

Greene speaks feelingly. Players, for whom he had written 
more than any other, were ungrateful and letting him starve; 
and one of their number, by writing for them, was taking the 
bread out of his mouth, a jack-of-all-trades and a plagiarist.? 
‘O tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide’ is a line in King Henry 
the Sixth, Part Three3 (which therefore was in existence and well 
known before the summer)# taken over by Shakespeare from 
The True Tragedy;5 and the player-poet, not long since from the 
country, ready to turn his hand to anything for an honest living, 
and full of ambition, could not but recognize himself in the 
Johannes Factotum and ‘Upstart Crow’ and ‘Only Shakescene’ 
who aspired to authorship among university scholars. He lost 
no time in seeking redress. The book can hardly have come to 
his hands before he complained to “divers of worship’, including, 
no doubt, his influential friend the Earl of Southampton; and 
with such effect that Chettle at once apologized for the offending 
paragraph. Marlowe, too, made complaint, Greene having 
spoken of his ‘atheism’ and ‘pestilent Machiavellian policy’. 
Chettle did not express regret to Marlowe. He said in his Kind 
Harts Dream, entered at Stationers’ Hall on 8 December, ® 
“With neither of them that take offence was I acquainted, and with one of 
them I care not if I never be. The other, whom I did not so much spare 
as since I wish I had, for that I might have used my own discretion the author 
being dead—that I did not I am as sorry as if the original fault had been my 
fault; because myself have seen his demeanour no less civil than he [is] 


I Grosatt, xii. 133. 7 pp. 289, 310-11. 3 1. iv. 137. 
4 See above, p. 288, n. 12. STA, 23. 6 Arber, ii. 623. 
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excellent in the quality’ he professes. Besides, divers of worship have 
reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty and his face- 
tious grace in writing that approves his art.’ 

This commendation, based not merely on the good opinion 
of men of position, but on the writer’s personal observation 
in an interview before 8 December (‘myself have seen his 
demeanour no less civil’, etc.), confirms the tradition received by 
Aubrey from the players, that Shakespeare was not a ‘company- 
keeper’ and would not be ‘debauched’ (Marlowe, it is to be 
feared, did keep company, and was, though less than commonly 
supposed, debauched); as well as the Poet’s own manly pro- 
testation in Sonnet CXXI, that his ‘sportive blood’ was not to 
be judged by ‘false adulterate eyes’, and that his life might be 
straight though the lives of his critics were crooked. It gave 
evident satisfaction to Shakespeare, who wrote to Southampton: 

Your love and pity doth the impression fill 

Which vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow; 

For what care I who calls me well or ill, 

So you o’er-greene my bad, my good allow ?3 
O’er-greene is surely a reply to Shakescene. It isa word coined for 
the purpose and never used again. Such play on proper names 
is common in the contemporary sonnet—Rich in Sidney’s 
“Astrophel and Stella’ (24 and 37), Grieve-ill in Greville’s 
“Coelica’ (84), Griffon in Griffin’s ‘Fidessa’ (39), Pierce-eye (Percy) 
in Barnes’s ‘Parthenophil and Parthenophe’ (44 and 46). Shake- 
scene, o’er-greene, and Thorpe’s ‘Master W. H. all’ are of one 
family and disclose more than they conceal.4 

On 8 September 1592 Shakespeare’s friend Richard Quyney 
was elected Bailiff of Stratford. When his name was submitted 
pro forma to the new lord of the manor (the ‘bailiff’ was still 
nominally an officer of the lord), Sir Edward Greville of Mil- 
cote, successor to the Earl of Warwick, Sir Edward, eager to 

1 His profession as a player. 

2 Neither Greene nor Chettle, then, had heard the idle stories of Restorationist 
gossips and modern depreciators. Greene would have spoken more savagely 
of a bankrupt’s son, who killed calves, stole deer, and held horses for a living 
(Smart, Shakespeare Truth and Tradition, p. 108); and Chettle would hardly have 


apologized to a player of drunken, licentious habits, living with a mistress ! 
3 Sonnet CXII. 


* Cf. Edwards: ‘Dea/ we not with Rosamond’, in reference to ‘Delia’s Rosa- 
mond’ by Daniel. 
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test his authority, in this as in other matters at issue with the 
Corporation, withheld his assent. At the meeting of the Council 
therefore on 4 October Quyney was not sworn. Next day he 
rode to Beauchamp Court at Alcester to see the Recorder, Sir 
Fulke Greville, Sir Edward’s kinsman. A wise and courteous 
letter from Sir Fulke had the desired effect, and at a special 
meeting of the Council on 13 October Quyney took the oath. 

In the midst of this worry Quyney lost his two-year-old child, 
William, who may have been Shakespeare’s godchild. This 
boy was baptized in Stratford Church on 21 September 1590, 
and was buried at Alveston near Stratford, on the other side of 
Avon, on 10 October 1592.2 

Death was busy this year with the Shakespeare circle of 
acquaintance. Rafe Shaw of Henley Street died in April, 
Hamlet and Judith Sadler buried an infant child on 17 August, 
Henry Field died some time before 21 August, Mistress Barber 
of the Bear in September, and in November Alderman Wheeler 
of Henley Street and Master Henry Higford, the old steward of 
Stratford, at Solihull, both fellow recusants of Alderman 
Shakespeare. We think of Sonnets xxx and XXXI: 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night; 


How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religious love stol’n from mine eye 
As interest of the dead! 


‘Obsequious tears’ are those shed by mourners following the 
dead to the grave, as in Tifus Andronicus, V. iii. 152, 

To shed obsequious tears upon this trunk; 
and The Third Part of Henry the Sixth, 1. v. 117-20, 


My sighing breast shall be thy funeral bell; 
And so obsequious will thy father be 
Even for the loss of thee, having no more, 
As Priam was for all his valiant sons. 


: 1 Fripp, Master Richard Quyny, p. 83 £. 2 Ib. 
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Note ‘dear religious love’—religious in the twofold sense of 
devotion to friend and to God. Shakespeare invariably uses the 
language of piety of things he deeply cares about—e.g. the 
Sun’s ‘sacred majesty’ and ‘golden pilgrimage’ (Sonnet vu. 4, 8), 
‘holy antique hours’ (Ib. rxvut. 9), ‘sacred beauty’ (cxv. 7), 
‘holy human law and common troth’ (Lucrece, 571), ‘the impious 
breach of holy wedlock vow’ (Ib. 809). 


Early in October Shakespeare’s company was again on tour. 
They played at Oxford on the 6th,! and apparently about the 
same time at Bath? and Gloucester.3 At Bath if not this year or 
1591,2 then in 1593+ or 1597,5 Shakespeare may have amused 
himself by writing Sonnets ctm—1v. Spenser had written in his 
Faerie Queene, bk. ii (published in 1590): 


Behold the boiling baths at Cair Badon, 

Which seethe with secret fire eternally, 

And in their entrails, full of quick brimstone, 
Nourish the flames which they are warm’d upon; 
That to their people wealth they forth do well, 
And health to every foreign nation (x. 26). 


Shakespeare turned into English, and applied to English ground, 
the poem by Marianus, Cupid’s Torch. Marianus wrote about 
the fifth century A.D.: 


TEA’ Ud Tas TIAT&VOUS TAAG TeTPULEVOS ÜTTVW 
evAev “Epas, vúupais AapTr&Aa mTapðéuevos. 

Núupai A’GAANANOI, TÍ péÉAAopev; aige AE TOUTE 
oBtoocapev, eltrov, ópoŭ mtūp KpaAins pepotrav. 

Aaptras Aos EpAcEe Kal Aata, Beppòv keiðev 
Núupai "Epooti&Aes AoutTpoxoeŬŭoiv Awp.’ 


Shakespeare knew some Greek and may have read the original 
in Anthologia Graeca, 1566 (iv.65).7 More likely he knew a Latin 
version, earlier than that of Lubinus, 1603. 

On 30 November or 1 December 1592 fell the tenth anni- 
versary of Shakespeare’s wedding-day. Did this event suggest 


1 Chambers, W. S. ii. 311. 

2 Chambers prefers 1591 (#b. 307), but the visit that year hangs in the air. 

3 Chambers, éb. 311. 4 See p. 327. 

5 P. 459- 

© Analecta veterum poetarum Graecorum, ed. R. F. P. Brunck, ii. p. 513. 

7 The poet Gray had a precious copy of this edition, which he interleaved and 
annotated. He paraphrased Cxpid’s Torch in his Latin epigram, In Fontem Aquae 
Calidae. l 
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the greatest of his Sonnets, cxvi? ‘I require and charge you’, runs 
the Form of Solemnization of Matrimony in Queen Elizabeth’s 
Prayer Book, 1559, ‘as you will answer at the dreadful Day of 
Judgement, when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, that 
if either of you do know any impediment why ye may not be 
lawfully joined together in matrimony, that ye confess it.’ On 
this exhortation the poem is built. Time may ‘creep in ’twixt 
vows and change decrees of Kings’ (Sonnet cxv), but it cannot 
come between true married souls: 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments: love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O no, it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown although his height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come: 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of Doom: 

If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ nor no man ever loved. 


Something of the conventional boast of poets may be in the 


proud words, ‘I never writ’. Nevertheless, they express a sense 
of power and achievement. | 


1592 
§ 48. THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
W™ his century of sonnets, more or less complete, Shake- _ 


speare took with him-to London, for performance at the 
Court, a brilliant farce. The gloom of the earlier sonnets, the 
sense of loneliness, humiliation, and unrealized ambition, is gone 
in The Comedy of Errors. A joyousness new in the author's 
career, and not found in the sources of the play, animates it. Itis 
based on old school-plays, the Menaechmi (“Twin Brothers’) and 
Amphitruo of Plautus. In Shakespeare’s hands the somewhat 
disreputable nonsense of the Roman comedian! becomes an 


* Menaechmi was regarded as ‘the least harmful’ and ‘most delightful’ of the 
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innocent and happy gaiety. To absurdities arising from the mis- 
taken identity of the brothers he adds others derived from the 
confusion of their twin servants. He introduces the parents of 
_ the brothers, uniting them (as in his later ‘romances’) after long 
and painful separation; marries the brothers to sisters and, 
reducing the courtesan element to a minimum, makes home- 
love prevail over all. Aegeon, who is not the feeble senex of 
Latin comedy, and Aemelia, though their names are classical, are 
English, ifnot Stratford, contributions to the play. 

London supplies a few features—the port, with its barks! and 
hoys,? the mart,3 (Royal Exchange), the Porpentine near the 
Pike-Garden on Bankside,4 merchants and goldsmiths,5 cozen- 
age,® harlots, “Hell’,7 and ‘Counter’;8 but from Stratford are 
the stocks? (in the Corn Market), ship and sheep? (Sheep Street, 
pronounced ‘Ship Street’), ‘luce’ and ‘pike’! (here a staff), the 
score upon a post in a shop,!2 the ‘gossips’ feast’ or christening- 
party!3 (an important family function), the kitchen-wench'4 
(‘greasy Joan’ hereafter), the Serjeant-at-the-Mace,15 the hound 
that runs counter and draws dry-foot,!6 and the fairy lore, with 
an idea developed later in A Midsummer Night s Dream.17 

The Bible is prominent. The sorcery at Ephesus in Acts 
xix. 1918 seems to have determined the scene of the play—there 
is no mention of Ephesus in Menaechmi. The story of Creation 
in Genesis has left its mark on n. i. 16-23 (with a thought from 
Ovid, Sanctius his animal . . . quod dominari in cetera posset), 1.1. 47, 
u. ii. 144 f., and Iv. iii. 13-16; the Flood on m. ii. 108; the 


comedies of Plautus by its first English translator, William Warner, who pub- 
lished a version of it in 1595. Warner was acquainted with Shakespeare’s 
brilliant paraphrase. 

I mr. ii. 156, Iv. iii. 38. 2 IV. iii. 40. 

3 1. ii. 74, III. ii. 156, 189. 

+ An Exchequer document of 1624 (E. 133/12, no. 19) mentions a “messuage 
called the Porpentine scituate on the Bank Side’—not newly built near the Pike 
Garden (Eleanore Boswell, Times Lit. Sup., 13 Nov. 1930). 

5 London was famous for its goldsmiths. 6 i. 2. 97. 

7 iv. 2.40: a part of the old Law Courts at Westminster used as a prison (Arden 
Shakespeare, Henry Cunningham, p. 80 f.). 


8 Iv. ii. 37, 39- ° 111. i. 60. 10 Iv. i. 93-5. 
11 Tm, i. 51-9. 12 T, ii. 63-5. 13 v,i. 405-7. 
14 11. ii. 96-102, 111 f., IV. ii. 110, v.i. 414 f. 

15 See further, pp. 317-18. 16 ty. ii. 39. 17 yr, ii, 190-201. 


18 Geneva margin 1587: ‘Conjuring and Sorcery at Ephesus’. 
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Temptation of Christ on 1v. iii. 48; the Prodigal Son on 1v. iii. 
18; Peter’s deliverance from prison by an angel in Acts xm. 7-11 
on Iv. iii. 40-4; Paul’s shipwreck in Acts xxvii on r. i. 62-104; 
Satan’s chain in Jude 6 and Revelation xx. 1-3 on Iv. iii. 77, and 
the Judgement in 2 Peter iii on m. ii. ror f. We must notice also 
the louring sky of Matthew xvi. 3 in u. i. 86 (cf. Venus and Adonis 
75 £., 181-6); possession by a devil, Mark ix. 25 and Jude 13, in 
Iv. 4. 57; angels of light’, 2 Corinthians xi. 14, in 1v. iii. 56; 
‘the natural man and the spiritual’, 1 Corinthians ii. 14, in V. i. 
333 f.;! ‘find’ and ‘lose’, Matthew x. 39, in I. ii. 37—40; ‘fast and 
pray’, Matthew xvii. 21, in 1. ii. 51; ‘a time for all things’, Eccle- 
siastes iii. 1—4, in I. ii. 65 f.; and the ‘hairy man’ and ‘the plain’, 
Genesis xxv. 25, 27, in 1n. ii. 87-9.2_ Characteristic of Shake- 
speare’s free but reverent use of Scripture is the word-play in 
IV. il. 47—80: 


courtesan. Is that the chain you promised me to-day? 

ANTIPHOLUS S. Satan, avoid! I charge thee, tempt me not! 

DROMIO s. Master, is this Mistress Satan? ANT. s. It is the Devil. 

DRO. s. Nay, she is worse, she is the Devil’s dam; and here she comes in 
the habit of a light wench .. . It is written, They appear to men like angels of 
light: light is an effect of fire, and fire will burn; ergo, light wenches will burn. 
Come not near her. 

courT. Your man and you are marvellous merry, sir. 

Will you go with me ? We'll mend our dinner here? 

DRO. s. Master, if you do, expect spoon-meat; or bespeak 3 long spoon. 

ANT. s. Why, Dromio? pro. s. Marry, he must have a long spoon that 

must eat with the Devil. : 

ANT. s. Avoid then, Fiend! what tell’st thou me of supping? . . . 

COURT. Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner, 

Or, for my diamond, the chain you promised. 
DRO. s. Some devils ask but the parings of one’s nail, 
But she, more covetous, would have a chain. 
Master, be wise: an if you give it her, 
The Devil will shake her chain, and fright us with it . . . 
ANT. S. Avaunt, thou witch! Come, Dromio, let us go.3 


This mingling of the solemn with the gay is not exactly after 


* Read ‘spiritual’ for the unmeaning ‘spirit’. 

2 See p. 86, and n. 2. 

3 ‘Jesus said, Iż is written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God... Avoid, 
Satan!” (Matt. iv. 7, 10). ‘Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light’ 
(2 Cor. xi. 14). ‘An angel, having a great chain . . . and he took the devil . . . and 
he bound him . . . and cast him into the bottomless pit’ (Rev. xx. I-3). 
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the manner of Plautus. Shakespeare is as sane as the pagan 
comedian is licentious. 

Law is even more conspicuous. The late attorney s clerk 
shows himself in every act, in every scene: 

1. i ‘doom’, ‘plead’, ‘laws’ (2), ‘sealed his rigorous statutes’, 
‘decreed’, ‘goods confiscate’, ‘quit the penalty’, ‘ransom him’, 
‘by law condemned to die’, ‘witness’, ‘offence’, “warrant of 
immediate death’, ‘pardon’, ‘oath’, ‘disannul’, ‘sue as advocate’, 
‘adjudged to the death’, ‘passéd sentence may not be recalled’ 
(sententia interlocutoria revocari potest, definitiva non potest), 
‘doomed to die’, ‘gaoler’, ‘to custody’; ; I. ii ‘apprehended’, ‘buy 
out his life’, ‘statute of the town’, ‘default’, ‘custody’; m. i fool- 
begged patience’ (a reference to the custom of petitioning the 
Court of Wards for the custody of a minor or an idiot), ‘two can 
witness’; I. ii common’ (l. 29), as opposed to private, ‘fine and 
recovery’ (l. 75), and the play upon the phrase (76 f.) from me 
exempt (I. 173); m. i hand’, ‘skin’, ‘parchment’, ‘ink’, ‘hand- 
writing’, “within the compass of suspect’, ‘plead’, ‘live upon 
succession’, ‘get possession’; I. ii ‘attaint’, ‘reverted’, ‘heir’, 
‘laid claim’, ‘assured to her’; rv. i ‘present satisfaction’, ‘attach you 
by this officer’ (2), ‘discharge my bond’, ‘see him presently dis- 
c harged’, ‘answer’, ‘arrest him at my suit’ (3), ‘credit’, ‘fee’, 
‘in this case’, Tear the suit’, ‘give thee bail’, ‘I shall have law’, 
‘Tam serested 4 in the street’, “bail me’, ‘to prison’; Iv. ii the Ser- 
jeant-at-the-mace, arrest before judgement’ (on mesne process), 
‘arrested on the case’, ‘arrested at a suit’ (2), “arrested on a band’, 
‘redemption money’; IV. iii again the Serjeant, ‘to answer it’, 
‘break a band’, ‘deliver from prison’; IV. iv ‘warrant’ (2), ‘arrest’ 
(3), ‘attach’, ‘charge’, “yield possession’, ‘redeem’, ‘witness’ (2), 
pene (3), ‘discharge’, ‘creditor’, ‘pay a debt’, “enter into a 
bond’, , bound’ (2), ‘bond grows due’; v.i ‘deny with 
circiiietanice and oath’, ‘charge’, ‘imprisonment’, ‘deny’, “for- 
swear, impeach’ (3), ‘bed and board’, ‘no attorney but myself’, 
‘parcel of mine oath’, ‘death and execution’, ‘laws and statutes’, 
‘proclaim publicly’, ‘bondman’ (2), “witness’, ‘chargeth them’, 
‘arrest with an officer’, ‘ample satisfaction’, ‘loose his bonds’, 
‘bail’, ‘full satisfaction’. 

The Serjeant is an old acquaintance of the Poet, Serviens ad 
Clavam (as it is written in the Stratford records), in his leather 
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uniform (‘Old Adam new-apparelled’), who ‘goes in the calf’s 
skin that was killed for the Prodigal’, and ‘sets up his rest to do 
more exploits with his mace than with his morris-pike’: 

One whose hard heart is buttoned-up with steel; 

A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough, 


A wolf, nay worse.! 


This might be burlesque of proceedings against his father.2 It 


is without ill-will, and could not hurt the feelings of either 
Robert Gibbs or William Rogers, the Stratford Serjeants of 
1592. Itis very different from the coarse cynicism of Jack Cade 
in Shakespeare’s first revision of The Contention. Nothing is bad 
- enough for a rebel, who dishonours law and lawyers: 


Enter DICK and a SERJEANT. 

SERJEANT. Justice, justice! I pray you, sir, let me have justice of this 
fellow here. 

CADE. Why, what has he done? serjEANT. Alas, sir, he has ravished my 
wife. pick. Why, my lord, he would have ’rested me, and I went and 
entered my action in his wife’s paperhouse. cane. Dick, follow thy suit in 
her commonplace. You whoreson villain, you are a Serjeant; you'll take 
any man by the throat for twelvepence, and ’rest a man when he’s at dinner, 
and have him to prison ere the meat be out of his mouth. Go, Dick, take 
him hence, cut out his tongue for cogging, hough him for running, and to 
conclude, brain him with his own mace.3 


The legal element in The Comedy of Errors probably owes 
something to the revision of the play for performance at Gray’s 
Inn in 1594.4 The incident of the ‘chain’ (magnified out of 
Plautus’ spinter, bracelet) and its consequences, legal and other, 
and the word-play upon it, were then and doubtless earlier con- 
sciously related to the notorious case about a gold chain in the 
Star Chamber in 1590-2.5 On 13 July 1590 the Privy Council 
at Greenwich wrote to Sir Roger Manwood, a member of the 
Inner Temple and Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, request- 
ing him to satisfy a petitioner, one Roger Underwood, respecting 


I Iv. li. 34-6. 2 p. 307. 

3 Iv. vii. 71-84. Hart (Arden Shakespeare, p. 162) rightly attributes the passage 
to Shakespeare, and draws attention to the Shakespearean language—’rest for 
arrest, take by the throat, brain him, have him to, and the Biblical hough (Joshua xi. 6, 
9). Shakespeare dropped it in The Second Part of Henry the Sixth. 

* See p. 405. Also (for appreciation of The Errors by a student of the Middle 
Temple), p. 406. 

° Barton, Links between Shakespeare and the Law, pp. 63-6. 
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chain taken from him by his lordship, or to ‘set down the truth’ 
_ of the matter for their satisfaction.! Sir Roger replied that the 
chain was his, and he had lent it to his son, who had lent it to 
a friend, Captain Wynnall, who in his turn pawned it for £35 to 
Underwood. The Council on the 27th ‘did think in all equity he 
ought (and so they prayed him) to deliver either the chain or the 
money lent upon it to the said Underwood’.2 On 30 November 
they wrote from the Star Chamber to the son, Peter Manwood: 


“Whereas you lent a chain of gold about two years since to one Captain 
Wynnall, not only to wear and use, but to serve his turn to take up money, 
and the said Wynnall did by a bargain and sale borrow money of one Under- 
wood upon the said chain, by the means of a scrivener; which money, as we 
are credibly informed, is the portion of a young maid; and after the chain 
was laid to pawn, you offered to redeem the same, with £20 in ready money, 
and to put in a surety for £15. And because you could not fall to agreement, 
you informed your father; who sent for the parties, and partly by the per- 
suasion of his servant Lucas (who promised them that they should be well 
dealt withal if they would deliver the chain to his lordship) and partly by 
threatening of them, as they inform us, got the chain from him without any 
payment of money. Hereupon, on the complaint of the father of the said 
maid to whom the money is due, we have written to your father to see the 
money paid, as in equity he ought to have done, which hitherto he hath 
neglected to perform. These shall be to require you that you will not fail to 
take present order that Roger Underwood, who disbursed the money, may 
be satisfied.’3 


Again they wrote, on 17 January 1591, from Richmond, to the 
father, sternly, 


‘Forasmuch as it hath appeared unto us very manifestly that the said chain 
was bought lawfully in open market, and that you got the chain into your 
hands by means of threatening speeches unto Underwood to send him to the 
Marshalsea, having purposely a Marshal’s man by you with a tipstaff in his 
hand, whereby the poor suppliant was terrified, and chose rather to deliver 
the chain unto you than to endure the charges and other inconveniences of 
imprisonment, a matter seen to be used by men of your place and learning, 
and in our opinions a very foul example and slanderous to the rest of your 
calling: We require you upon sight hereof to make delivery of the said chain 
or the value thereof, or to make your personal appearance before us to 
answer your refusal.’4 


More than a year passed, the eminent judge refusing to be 
ordered or heard otherwise than by the ordinary course of law, 


1 Acts of the Privy Council, xix. 316. 2 Tb. 358 f. 
3 Ib, xx. 95 f. 4 Ib. 219 f. 
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until on 14 May 1592, at Greenwich, the Council (consisting of 
Whitgift, Burghley and his son, Sir Robert Cecil, Lord Admiral 
Howard, Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon, Lord Cobham, Lord 
Buckhurst, Sir Thomas Heneage, and the Latin Secretary, John 
Woolley) had him before them, and obtained his humble 
written submission, with his promise to deliver the chain forth- 
with into the hands of Lord Cobham, and to be ordered by him 
in the matter ‘as in equity and conscience he shall think meet and 
reasonable’. 

This was a week and a day before Shakespeare’s performance 
at the Rose of Henry the Sixth. None of the crowd of lawyers 
and law-students who patronized the drama, nor any one 
acquainted with judicial or court gossip, could fail to see point, 
in 1592 or 1594, in the amusing discomfitures occasioned by the 
ill-fated carcanet worn about the neck of the wrong Antipholus. 

Blended with the nonsense is allusion to the gibe at the Cam- 
bridge don, Doctor Gabriel Harvey (Greene’s stern critic), for 
being ashamed of his father’s trade of a ropemaker. 


“Somewhat he mutters’, said Nashe,? ‘of defamation and just commendation, 
and what a Hell it is for him that hath built his Heaven in vainglory to be 
pulled by the sleeve and bid Respice funem, look back to his Father’s house. 
. .. Had I a Ropemaker to my father and somebody had cast it in my teeth, 
I would forthwith have writ in praise of Ropemakers.’3 


Respice funem (‘Bear in mind the rope’ or halter) was a well- 
own jest on respice finem (‘bear in mind your end’) and 
taught to parrots.4 Antipholus of Ephesus says to his Dromio 
(Iv. i. 15-19), 
While I go to the goldsmith’s house, go thou 
And buy a rope’s end: that will I bestow 
Among my wife and her confederates, 


For locking me out of my doors by day. 
But soft! I see the goldsmith. 


He is arrested, at the goldsmith’s suit, for non-payment for the 
chain. He sends Dromio’s double to his house for a purse of 
ducats that shall bail him. Dromio returns with a rope’s end, 


1 Acts, xxii. 

* Four Letters Confuted, entered S. H. 12 Jan. 1592. 

3 McKerrow, i. 268, 270. 

* As in Lyly’s Mydas, 1. ii. 50; Mother Bombie, ux. iv. 62-4. 
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and is flogged for not bringing the purse. He cries to Adriana, 
approaching, 


Mistress, respice finem, respect your end: or rather, to prophesy like the 
parrot, Beware the rope’s end (1v. iv. 44-6). 


Adriana declares she gave him the ducats. He protests 
(quoting Nashe in Four Letters Confuted)1 


Money by me! heart and goodwill you might; 
But surely, master, not a rag of money (88 f.), 


and when Luciana bears her witness, he cries, 


God, and the rope-maker, bear me witness 
That I was sent for nothing but a rope (93 f.). 


Sir Roger Manwood’s ‘chain’ and Gabriel Harvey’s ‘rope’ 
seem to have been standing jokes in the Christmas season 1592-3 
and for some time afterwards. 

Ovid in the Comedy is not prominent. Sonnetry is absent, 
crowded out—Shakespeare has had enough of it elsewhere. 
There is no song, no music. The verse, however, is lyrical— 
with couplets and quatrains. Thirteen stanzas of abab in m. ii. 
are of the nature of an experiment, preparatory to such sustained 
efforts in stanza-poetry as Venus and Adonis and Lucrece. The 
stagecraft shows a great advance on The Two Gentlemen. Shake- 
speare has served his apprenticeship as a player. He is familiar 
with the life of a travelling actor. He knows what it is to arrive, 
after many hours on horseback, in a strange city, and to say 
(i. ii. 11—15): 

Within this hour it will be dinner time: 

Till that, Pll view the manners of the town, 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 

And then return, and sleep within mine inn; 
For with long travel I am stiff and weary.? 


Three inns figure in “Ephesus —the Centaur, the Porpentine, and 
the Tiger. Dinner was at eleven o'clock. Plays were given 
in the inn-yards at two or three in the afternoon. Further 
evidence confirms the date of The Comedy of Errors. We have 
noted the allusion in m. ii. 137-41 to the Spanish treasure-ship, _ 


1 McKertrow, i. 301: “heart and goodwill but never a tag of money’. 

2 He has ‘lighted from his horse, stain’d with the variation of each soil’ (Rich. 
III, 1. i. 63 f.). 

I Yv 
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Madre de Dios, brought into Dartmouth in September 1592.1 
An uncomplimentary reference (with legal punning on heir and 
reversion) in m. ii. 126 f. to Henry of Navarre coincides with the 
declining interest that autumn in his fortunes. On the Queen’s 
return to Hampton Court after her progress, Burghley noted in 
his memoranda of things to be considered, 14 October, ‘whether 
her Majesty shall continue aiding the French King, considering 
the loss of her people, the expense, and that it is of no profit to the 
King, who does not look as he ought to the safety of Brittany’ .2 
Shakespeare might venture in the Christmas following to speak 
of France in the ‘forehead’ of greasy Nell’s globe-like form, 
‘armed and reverted, making war against her heir’ (hair). 
Nashe, whose warm appreciation of Shakespeare’s 1 Henry VI 
we have recorded,3 enjoyed, in his turn, The Comedy of Errors. 
In his Unfortunate Traveller, finished on 27 June 1593, he honours 
Dromio’s grim jest of the Courtesan as a devil in the garb of ‘an 
angel of light’. “This whore’, he says, ‘had given me counterfeit 
gold . . . I, silly milksop, mistrusting no deceit under an angel 
of light, took what she gave me.’4 Shakespeare, who may have 
read The Four Letters in manuscript, was probably on friendly 
terms with his younger literary contemporary. 


1592-3 
§ 49. A CENTURY OF SONNETS 


HAKESPEARE and his ‘Friend’ had not met for half a year. 

Southampton was in town on 26 June 15925 when the Poet, 
after performing at the Rose on the 22nd, was on tour in Kent. 
On 1 August the Earl doubtless attended the funeral of his uncle, 
Anthony Browne, his mother’s brother and the heir to Viscount 
Montague, at Midhurst. He then followed the Queen on her 
progress, and was present at her reception at Oxford in Septem- 
ber. In anticipation of this visit he was incorporated Master of 
Arts of Oxford on 19 August.7 The Court was at Chenies on 


* Pp- 299-301. 2 S.P. Dom. Eliz. ccxliii. 37. 

3 p. 309. t McKerrow, ii. 258. 

5 He wrote that day from his house in the Strand to Master Hicks respecting 
his property at Beaulieu (Stopes, p. 49). 


É pp. 301-2. 7 Register of the University, I1. i. 353. 
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6 October when he entered his twentieth year. On the roth his 
grandfather, the old Viscount Montague, died at West Horsley, 
and presumably he attended the funeral at Midhurst on 6 Decem- 
ber. Death was busy in the Earl’s family as among Shakespeare’s 
friends in 1592. 

‘This time removed’, says Shakespeare in Sonnet xcvu, “was summer’s 
time; the teeming autumn seemed to me but hope of orphans and unfathered 
fruit’; and again, in Sonnet LVI, ‘this sad interim’ was like the ocean, “which 
parts the shore where two contracted new come daily to the banks, that 
when they see return of love, more blest may be the view’. 


There had been time in the interval, if not previously, for the 
test and strain of friendship. The wealthy young noble had 
moved in the highest society, sitting at dinner next to the Earl 
of Essex and Lord Admiral Howard,! ‘the Child of State’,2 
‘bearing the canopy’ and with ‘extern the outward honouring’.3 
New experience had crowded upon him. He was praised for his 
good looks and scholarship by the Oxford poet,* and at least 
one eminent writer sought his favour. Some sense of neglect 
and a twinge of jealousy are professed and probably were 
not unfelt by Shakespeare. However sincere the admiration, 
and generous the bounty, bestowed on him (Sonnets tur and 
cxvi), he could hardly expect, still less claim, their continuance. 
The social gulf was impassable. “Let me confess’, says the Poet, 
‘that we two must be twain.’5 He was a player, earning his 
living by such drama, for the most part, as was demanded at 
the Rose. He had no university standing (unlike most of the 
playwrights), had published nothing to justify the title Aetion, 
and must still depend on private appreciation, above all on that 
of his rich and popular ‘Friend’. 

‘Centuries’ or ‘hundreds’ of literary pieces were in fashion— 
of Songs, Sonnets, Prayers, Sermons, Hymns, Sentences, 
‘Flowers’, “Points of Husbandry’, Emblems, Medical Obser- 
vations, or whatnot. The ‘Ekaroymabia or Passionate Century of 
Love by Thomas Watson, otherwise his Century of Passions, may 
have served as a model for Shakespeare’s Century of Sonnets, 
though Watson’s poems are ‘odes’ rather than quatorzains. 
Richard Field entered a book at Stationers’ Hall on 2 May 1593,6 


1 p. 302. 2 Sonnet CXY¥IV. 3 Sonnet Cxxv. 
4 p. 302. 5 Sonnet XXXVI. © Arber, ii. 630 f. 
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the very time when he was printing Shakespeare’s Venus and 
Adonis, under the title, The First Part of Christian Passions, con- 
taining A Hundred Sonnets of Meditation and Prayer; and on 9 May 
he entered another book, possibly by a Stratford man and neigh- 
bour of Shakespeare, entitled The Theatre of Fine Devices, con- 
taining A Hundred Moral Emblems translated out of French by Thomas 
Combe. Watson heads each ‘passion’ with an ‘annotation’ on the 
meaning and source of the poem—as when he says (30), 

‘In the first part of this Passion the author proveth that he abideth more 
unrest and hurt for his beloved than ever did Leander for his Hero. In the 
second part he compareth himself with Pyramus’; or (59), “The author in 
this Passion accuseth his own Eyes as the principal or only cause of his 
amorous infelicity, wherein his Heart is so oppressed continually . . . that 
reason can bear no sway in the cause’; or (71), “The author writeth this 
Sonnet unto his very friend, in excuse of his late change of study, manners 
and delights, all happening through the default of love’; or (72), ‘In this 
Sonnet the author seemeth to specify that his beloved maketh her abode in 
this our beautiful and fair city of London, situate upon the side of the 
Thames’; or (88), ‘This whole Sonnet is nothing else but a brief and pithy 
moral’; or (94), ‘In this Passion the author hath but augmented the invention 
of Seraphine’. 

Watson divides his Century ‘into two parts, whereof the 
first expresseth the author’s sufferance in love, the latter his 
long farewell to love and all his tyranny.’ The second part 
begins with 81. A prologue and an epilogue are added. Of the 
last, which is in Latin, the writer says, “This is an Epilogue to 
the whole work, and more like a Prayer than a Passion, and is 
faithfully translated out of Petrarch.’ 

Watson’s Century was entered at Stationers’ Hall on 31 March 
1582.! He wrote other verse, including a collection of sixty 
sonnets which were not ‘odes’ but “quatorzains’ of the Shake- 
spearean and, in 1592, popular order—ababcdcdefefgg. Their 
subject was a Mistress, who may or may not have been the lady 
of the Passions. That did not greatly matter. The author was 
more interested in his sources, in his imagery and phraseology, 
than in his mistress. The second series was published after his 
death as The Tears of Fancy. Certainly his tears were fanciful. He 
died in 1592 and was buried, on 26 September, at St. Bartholo- 
mew the Less, in plague time. 


t Arber, ii. 409. 
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Shakespeare’s Sonnets xxv—Cxxviarea Century. One may be 
missing—containing lines referred toin cxv. In this case CXXVI, 
which is the Envoy (or ‘Ambassage’),! would be an extra poem. 
There is no prologue, but rxxvu (t1 in the Century) is a mid- 
way sonnet, dividing the series into two parts. The Envoy, 
a poem of twelve lines in couplets, is as follows: 

O thou, my lovely Boy, who in thy power 
Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle hour; 
Who hast by waning grown, and therein show ’st 
Thy lover’s withering as thy sweet self grow’st; 
If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 

As thou goest onwards still will pluck thee back, 
She keeps thee to this purpose:—that her skill 
May Time disgrace and wretched minutes kill. 
Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure! 
She may detain but not still keep her treasure; 
Her audit though delayed answer’d must be, 
And her quietus is to render thee. 

From the midway Sonnet we gather that Shakespeare pre- 
sented his poems in a book containing some blank leaves. The 
poems shall teach his Friend how to look into his glass and read 
his dial—such a dial as Touchstone ‘drew from his poke’ in 
Arden.? The vacant leaves he asks his Friend to fill with compo- 
sitions of his own. Southampton at Gray’s Inn had probably 
tried his hand at poetry. The book was the Friend’s gift, a book 
of ‘tables’ or note-book, such as Hamlet carried.3 So we learn 
from Cxxu, in which the Poet apologizes for parting with the 
present. He needs no book to remind him of his Friend: : 

Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain, 
Full charactered with lasting memory. 
The midway Sonnet is rightly in a central place, in the very 
heart of the sequence: 
Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear, 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste; 
The vacant Leaves thy might’s imprint will bear, 
And of this Book this learning mayst thou taste. 
The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory; 
Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst know 
Time’s thievish Progress to Eternity. 


1 p. 265 and n. 3. 2 As You L. Iż, 11. vii. 20, 33. 3 Haml. 1. v. 107- 
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Look! what thy memory cannot contain, 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 
Those children nursed, deliver’d from thy brain, 


To take a new acquaintance of thy mind— 


as thoughts written down in beautiful language become new— 


These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 
Shall profit thee and much enrich thy Book. 


Addressed to a man instead of a woman the sentiment is less 
high-flown, but it is often absurd enough. There is plenty 
of ‘hyperbole’ and ‘taffeta-phrasing’, and the adulation, save 
as ‘sonnetry’, is at times rather nauseating. The convention 
excuses. When the Poet calls his Friend ‘my lovely Boy’ and 
speaks of him as ‘a Jewel hung in ghastly night’, and rings the 
changes in extravagant protestation of devotion, the young 
Earl knows that Shakespeare is not a fool, and is not fooling 
him—that he uses him as a string on which to hang, according to 
the fashion, a hundred ‘pearls of poesie’ (some of them with 
little lustre), which no one would interpret as disclosure of his 
private life.1 He reads, however, between the lines, with pleasure 
and profit, gathering something sweeter than honey from the 
sugared flattery. We also find here and there touches of auto- 
biography vastly interesting amid the mass of fictitious non- 
sense. 

The ‘theme’, whatever its conventional handling, is a great 
one. ‘There is a Progress other than that the Friend has been 
enjoying with Her Majesty, with praise of his beauty and learn- 
ing. It may not be such as Hamlet describes, ‘through the guts 
of a beggar’; but it is ‘thievish’, leads to the grave and beyond 
it, through wrinkles and waste. The subject of Sonnets I-xxv, 
the Friend’s marriage, is no more. Time—its prospects and its 
ravages, its temptations and disillusions, its suffering, joy, and 
wisdom—and Love victorious over Time, are the recurring 
ideas of ‘the Book’. 

In finer, more intimate language than that of the earlier 
sequence, the Poet recounts to his Friend, as in a daily epistle in 
verse, his thoughts and sentiments in absence. He locks up his 

* Shakespeare could not possibly be guilty of the impertinence of disclosing the 


young Earl’s private affairs. His use of ‘sonnetry’ would save him from the 
suspicion of any such intention. 
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chest! (at his lodging in London), sets out on tour, rides ‘large 
lengths of miles’? (to Bath and Gloucester and Coventry), 3 is 
‘tanned and ‘wrinkled’ by sun and rain (and “get-up’ rather than 
“‘age’),4 plays before country audiences (‘a motley to the view’),5 
retires ‘travel-tired’ to bed at his inn,® lies awake (composing 
sonnets), suffers from sleeplessness— 

For then my thoughts, from far where I abide, 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eyelids open wide 

Looking on darkness— 


and is up betimes to welcome the sunrise— 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye 
(such ‘mountains’ as he had met with on tour, in Devon, 
Gloucestershire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire), 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with Heavenly alchemy.? 
‘Heavenly’, divine alchemy, here is the religious language for 
what Shakespeare greatly loves; as in Sonnet xxix, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth sings hymns at Heaven’s gate— 
hymns, not songs merely. 

The thought of his oe rich, facies ae scholarly, | 
good as he is gifted, comforts him.® His lot is a hard one—as 
a player despised for his calling,’ as a writer looked down upon 
by University men,'° bearing on his brow the vulgar scandal of 
Greene’s attack in A Groatsworth of Wit,11 and, worst of all, out- 
rivalled in his Friend’s eyes by the fame of Marlowe, with his 
‘golden quill’,12 his ‘style admired everywhere’!3 and ‘the proud 
full sail of his great verse’,14 “by spirits taught to write above a 
mortal pitch’!5 (language that only and splendidly befits the 
author of Tamburlaine and Doctor Faustus). Dread that he may 
have lost his Friend’s regard has chilled him. He could not write. 
His Friend has disappointed him, has been ‘wanton’ like achild,16 


1 Sonnet XLVIII. 2 XLIV. Sepsis: 
4 tx f. 5 cx. © XXVII, CIX. 7 XXXIII. 
8 XXXVII, LXX, CXII. ° XXIX, XXXVI f., CXI f. 10 LXXVIII. 
1T XC, CXII; see pp. 309-11. . -12 LXXXV. 13 LXXXIV. 


14 LXXXVI. 15 Ib. 16 xcv f. 
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impressionable, and, unlike the aristocrat, carried away,! for- 
getful,2 disloyal in love,3 has been captured by the attentions of 
the Poet’s ‘dearly’ loved one.4 The Poet, indeed, has passed 
‘a Hell of time’.5 Yet all is well if his Friend will love and pity 
him. He will repay such regard with everlasting reputation 
in his verse.7 His Friend has unjustly his detractors,® as justly his 
critics.? Envy will not spare him, but let not that dishearten 
him.10 The Poet also has suffered from his follies, and ‘worthless 
song’,!! and from slander—men have not always understood his 
‘sportive blood’. But he has come through, the better for the 
experience.!2 

Very much of this is charming; not a little is morbid and 
mawkish; some, were it not sonnetry, would be odious. Shake- 
speare was not alone in ‘Hell’. It was the fashion to be there— 


The life I led in love devoid of rest, 
It was a Hell, 


sang Watson in his Passions (81); and Daniel, 

The Paradise whereto my soul aspires 

From out this Hell which my afflictions prove;!3 
and Constable, 

To live in Hell and Heaven to behold!#4 


It was the fashion likewise to have a rival in love, and to 
surrender the lady magnanimously to the same if a friend. This 
‘idle theme’ Shakespeare handles with much ingenuity in Son- 
nets XL-XLI. He protests his willingness to part with his mistress, 
his only one and he loves her ‘dearly’, to his Friend—to be 
‘robbed’ of all his poverty, by this ‘gentle thief’-—to condone the 
theft as ‘a pretty wrong’ that ‘liberty commits’,15 and to rejoice 
in the new bond which her dual connexion has created and its 
paradoxical conclusion: 


But here ’s the joy; my Friend and I are one; 
Sweet flattery! then she loves but me alone. 


I XCIV. 2 XXXIII f. 3 XL-XLII. 
4 Ib. 5 LVIII, CXX. 6 XXIX, CXII. 
f LV, LXIII, LXXXI. 8 LXIX, LXX, XCVI. 9 XCV. 
LXx. TI CXIX, C. 12 CXXI. 
13 Delia, xxv (1591), lv (1594). 14 Diana, vi. 2 (1594). 


1s This is precisely what the ‘Worthy Poet’ did not do—he is not so easy as 
to allow vices and account them generous humours’. 
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Could anything be more unreal? The situation does not, and 
could not save in an idiot, give rise to the ‘courtly’ ending, but 
obviously is manufactured for it.! 

On the other hand, some element of truth probably underlies 
the story of the sequence, including even this episode (whatever 
it was) of the successful wooing of the young Earl by a lady 
admirer of the Poet; and tracing our way in the border-land of 
fact and fiction we are in the company of genius and sportive 
humour, which reveal themselves at times with startling direct- 
ness, if also they most frequently elude us. We are nearest the 
Friend in Lxx, and to the Poet in cxx1. Both sonnets (baffling to 
the detractors) are convincing. In the former we read: 


That thou art blam’d shall not be thy defect, 
For Slander’s mark was ever yet the fair; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 
So thou be good, Slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo’d of time;? 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 
And thou present’ st a pure unstained prime. 
Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of young days, 
Either not assail’d, or victor being charg'd; 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 
To tie up Envy evermore enlarg’d: 
If some suspect of ill mask’d not thy show, 
Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts shouldst owe.3 


Slander is Spenser’s ‘Blatant Beast’,4 a rather terrible monster 
at Elizabeth’s Court.5 Envy is the ‘devil Envy’ (Invidia or 
Malice) invoked by Thersites,6 which, when ‘the thousand 
years’ were ‘expired’, was ‘loosed out of his prison’ and went 
forth ‘to deceive the people’ (Revelation xx. 3, 7). The high 
praise in this sonnet is borne out by all that we know of the 
Earl of Southampton’s youth—as the praise of his ‘virtue’, 


* To build ‘romance’ on such protestation is hardly the mark of intelligence, 
but this mild protestation of resignation reduces to absurdity the whole ‘Dark 
Lady’ fable of passion and misery. We are, in Nashe’s admirable comment on 
“Astrophel and Stella’, on ‘a paper-stage in starlight’. 

* The age (saeculum). 3 Own. 

* Faerie Queene, Book v1, canto xii, stanzas 28, 33 f., and 38-40. Spenser appa- 
tently identifies the Beast with Invidia of Rev. xx. 

5 But it did not defame Shakespeare. 

© Tro, ¢ Cres. 11. iii. 23 f. 
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‘worth’, and ‘honour’ by Barnes,! Markham,? Locke,3 Blount,4 
and his friend and tutor Florio,$ in their dedications; his reputa- 
tion at Oxford in the festivities of September 1592; his honour- 
able mention by the Privy Council (‘our very good lord’) in 
April 1593; and his nomination the following month for the 
Gartership, with its proud motto, Honi soit qui mal y pense.7 
The last is striking. He was put at the head of the list, but was too 
young for election, being under twenty years of age. Peele 
included him in his poem on the installation at Windsor on 26 
June. Peele exhorts the young knights then created, Northum- 
berland to ‘become his badge, that Europe may see his worthi- 
ness’, Worcester to ‘wear in honour what honour hath put on 
with chaste and spotless hands’, Borough to ‘follow Virtue’s 
cause’, Sheffield to ‘run his earthly race in honour’. He expresses 
the wish also that ‘Southampton’s star’ may ‘rise bright in the 
eye of Cynthia’, and ‘shine immortally’.8 But Southampton 
was too obstinately independent to find favour with her 
Majesty. 
Sonnet CXXI is Shakespeare’s Apologia: 
. .. Why should others’ false adulterate eyes 

Give salutation to my sportive blood ?9 

Or on my frailties why are frailer!® spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good? 

No, I am that I am; and they that level 

At my abuses reckon up their own: 

I may be straight though they themselves be bevel; 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown. 
He was misunderstood (as he still is) by ‘good-fellows’ and by 
the ‘precise’. His ‘sportive blood’ misled (as it misleads) the one, 
his broad and liberal morality the other. 

I am that I am is a daring use of Scripture (Exodus iii. 13 £.). 


Parthenophil and Parthenophe (‘right virtuous’, ‘thy virtue of much worth’). 
2 Sir Richard Grenville (1595), (bright lamp of virtue’). See p. 420. 
3 Ecclesiasticus (1597), (among the virtuous virtuous, right worthy’). 
is ae of Portugal to Castile (1600), (‘president both of your honour and 
virtue’). 
3 ie World of Words (1598), (‘the sunshine of your honour’ infusing ‘light and 
e). 


6 Acts, xxiv. 159. 7 Hist. MSS. Com. vii., App. 521b. 
? The Order of the Garter, 377-94, 214-18. 
? Welcome as evil my blood which is only sportive, interpret as licentious my 


lively nonsense. 10 Frailer men than J. 
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The Bible is not inconspicuous! in the Century; nor is Ovid.2 
The attorney is too prominent, ruinous at times.3 Delightful 
are the bits of Nature in the poems— 


Old December’s bareness every where (xcvm); 

When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, : 

Hath put a spirit of youth in everything (xcvm); 
wonder at the lily’s white 

[And] praise the deep vermilion in the rose (xcvm); 


Our love was new and then but in the spring 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays, 
As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing (ca)— 


an interesting allusion to the earlier twenty-five Sonnets—and 
the lovely passage which gives us the period of the Friend and 
the Poet’s friendship and the date of the Century: 


Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride. 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d 
Since first I saw you fresh which yet are green (crv). 


The three winters were 1589-90, 1590-1, 1591-2; the three 
springs were those of 1590, 1591, and 1592. 


1593 
§ 50. VENUS AND ADONIS 


p 8 December 1592 Shakespeare (meeting him for the 
first time) interviewed Chettle in London. Strange’s men 
were preparing for Christmas. On the 26th, the plague having 


1 Cf.xxxrv (bearing the cross, &c.), xLII (Matt. x. 38 f.), Lv (Doomsday and the 
Judgement), tvm (world without end, Is. xlv. 17), xcu (Eve’s apple, Gen. iii. 6), 
cvii (the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 9: noź the Rheims, the Catholic Bible, which has 
‘sanctified be thy name’), cxix (the deaf adder of Psalm 58), cxiv (the Creation, 
Gen. ii., and the Cherubin, Gen. iii. 24). 3 

2 Cf. xLIV (Metamorphoses, i. 26 ff., xv. 239 ff.), xiv (Ib. ‘oppressed’, pressa, i. 
30), LV (Met. xv. 871 f.), Lx (Met. xv. 181 ff.), LXIV (Met. xv. 262 f., 291 ff.), CII 
(Philomel, Mez. vi), cxiv (Met. i. 7, rudis indigestaque moles). 

3 Cf. xxx, XLVI, XLIX, LVIII, LXXIV, LXXXVII, LXXXVIII, CVII, CXVII, CXX, CXXV, 
CXXVI. Sonnets LXXXVII and XLVI are terrible. Yet the Century concludes with 
a fine legal metaphor: Nature may detain, not keep her treasure— 

Her audit though delayed answered must be 
And her guietus is to render thee. 
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abated, they performed before the Queen at Hampton Court, 
On the 29th they reopened the Rose on the Bankside with Mulo- 
muloco to a large audience, Henslowe’s receipts amounting to 
£3 tos. od. Next day they played Jeronimo, when his takings 
were £3 8s. od. On New Year’s Eve they again performed 
at Court. On New Year’s Day, Monday 1 January 1593, they 
played at the Rose in the afternoon, and at Hampton Court at 
night. One of the pieces before the Queen, without a doubt, 
was The Comedy of Errors. On New Year’s Day or at Shrovetide 
Shakespeare may have presented his ‘Book’ of a hundred sonnets 
to the Earl of Southampton.? 

Throughout January Strange’s men performed with Edward 
Alleyn and the Lord Admiral’s servants at the Rose. The plays 
were A Knack to Know a Knave on Monday the 1st, The Jew of 
Malta on Tuesday, A Knack to Know a Knave on Wednesday, 
Sir John Mandeville on Thursday, The Jealous Comedy, a new play, 
probably The Comedy of Cosmo, on Friday, and Titus and Ves- 
pasian on Saturday; Jeronimo on Monday the 8th, Mulomuloco 
on Tuesday, Friar Bacon on Wednesday, The Comedy of Cosmo 
on Thursday, Sir John Mandeville on Friday, and again A Knack to 
Know a Knave on Saturday. The third week began with Titus 
and Vespasian, on Monday the 15th; then followed Shakespeare’s 
Harry the Sixth (King Henry the Sixth, Part Three) on Tuesday, 
Friar Bacon on Wednesday, The Jew of Malta on Thursday, 
Tamar Cam on Friday, and Mulomuloco on Saturday. In the 
fourth week the plays were Jeronimo on Monday the. 22nd, 
The Comedy of Cosmo on Tuesday, A Knack to Know a Knave 
(for the fourth time in the New Year) on Wednesday, Titus 
and Vespasian on Thursday, and, after a rehearsal apparently 
on Friday, The Tragedy of the Guise (otherwise Marlowe's 
Massacre at Paris) on Saturday. In the fifth week was given 
Sir John Mandeville on Monday the 29th, Friar Bacon on Tues- 
day, and again Shakespeare’s Harry the Sixth on Wednesday.3 
Henslowe’s receipts were £40, £9 10s. od. of which. came 
from the three Marlowe performances, £3 12s. od. from the 
two performances of Shakespeare’s Harry the Sixth; and 


° Chambers, iv. 107,164; Henslowe’s Diary (Greg), i. 15. 
* Certainly not later than Marlowe’s death in May. 
3 Henslowe’s Diary (Greg), p. 15 £. 
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£2 4s. od. from The Jealous Comedy. Shakespeare was not yet 
so popular as Marlowe. 

To this association of Shakespeare with Alleyn may be 
assigned revision by the former of The Massacre at Paris. When 
this three-year-old drama was brought out as a ‘new’ playat the 
Rose on Saturday 27 January, after rehearsal apparently the pre- 
vious day, with Alleyn as the Duke of Guise, it probably con- 
tained passages which are Shakespeare’s. Religious utterances, 
in striking contrast with Marlowe’s fierce antipapistical invective, 
bear the mark of the liberal Poet. Navarre says, 

But He that sits and rules above the clouds, 

Doth hear and see the prayers of the just, 

And will revenge the blood of innocents. 

Come, my lords, let’s go to the church, and pray 

That God may still defend the right of France, 

And make His gospel flourish in this land (1. i. 42-4, 55-7). 


And Guise says, 


My policy hath framed religion— 

Religion! O Diabole! 

Fie, I am ashamed, however that I seem, 

To think a word of such a simple sound 

Of so great matter should be made the ground (122-6). 


More convincing is a soldier’s rough speech, full of legal 
metaphors, as foreign to Marlowe as they are congenial to 
Shakespeare. Law is a negligible quantity in Marlowe. We 
scarcely find it in Tamburlaine, The Jew of Malta, Edward the 
Second, or Dido. In Doctor Faustus it is on the surface and with- 
out metaphor, as when Faustus quotes Justinian’s Institutes! and 
sells his soul to Mephistophilis in a deed of gift written in his 
own blood.2 Marlowe’s sentiments about Law are expressed 
in his hero’s words— 

This study fits a mercenary drudge 

Who aims at nothing but external trash, 

Too servile and illiberal for me.3 5 
What then of the Guard’s aside, watching for Mugeroun at the 
door of the Duchess’s chamber?— 


Sir, to you, sir, that dares make the Duke a cuckold, and use a counterfeit 
key to his privy-chamber door; and although you take out nothing but 


1 1. i. 27-33 (55-61). 2 ir i. 34-112 (466-545). 3 1. i. 34-6 (62-4). 
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your own, yet you put in that which displeaseth him, and so forestall his 
market, and set up your standing where you should not;! and whereas he is 
your landlord, you will take upon you to be his, and till the ground that he 
himself should occupy, which is his own free land; if it be not too free— 
there’s the question; and though I come not to take possession (as I would 
I might) yet I mean to keep you out; which I will, if this gear hold. Enter 
Mugeroun. What, are ye come so soon? have at ye, sir! 


[He shoots at him and kills him]. 


This is after the fashion of Cade’s speech in the revised Con- 
tention. The conciseness, the coarse wit in a coarse mouth, the 
figurative use of legal terms, are Shakespeare’s. 

On 21 January the Privy Council wrote from Hampton Court 
to the Lord Mayor attributing an increase of the plague to his 
negligence or insufficiency in the directions given.3 A week 
later they instructed him, and the Justices of Middlesex and 
Surrey, to prohibit “all plays, baiting of bears, bulls, bowling, 
and any other like occasions to assemble any numbers of people 
together (preaching and divine service at churches excepted)’ 
within the City and seven miles round it.4 Marlowe’s Jew of 
Malta was performed at the Rose on 1 February, and next day the 
theatre was closed.5 | 

The players waited in or about London in hope that the sick- 
ness would lessen, and Shakespeare apparently devoted himself 
to Venus and Adonis. There is a reference to the epidemic in 
stanza 85 as to the almanack-makers (‘star-gazers’) and their 
predictions in evidence at the close of 1592 and beginning of 
: 593. Venus says of the lips of Adonis, whose kiss has revived 

er— 
Long may they kiss each other for this cure! 
_ O! never let their crimson liveries wear; 
And as they last, their verdure still endure, 
To drive infection from the dangerous year: 
That the star-gazers, having writ on death, 
May say, the plague is banish’d by thy breath. 


The plague, the star-gazers, and the ‘shrill-tongued tapsters, 
answering every call’ (as in 1 Henry IV, 11. iv. 40-91) and ‘sooth- 
ing the humour of fantastic wits’ (st. 142), are the bare allusions 


* Sonnet CLI; Rom. €” Jul., I. i. 29-37. 


2 812-23. 3 Acts, xxiv. 21 f. * Ib. 31 f. 
5 Henslowe’s Diary (Greg), p. 16. ; 
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to London in the poem. The country imagery might be entirely 
from Stratford—the Avon chafing at the bridge and over- 
flowing its banks,! the ‘dive-dipper peering through a wave’ 
and ‘ducking quickly in’,2 the hare and hounds, the fox,4 the 
fleet-foot roe,5 the milch doe,® the adder,7 the snail, the crows,? 
the red morn— 
that ever yet betokened 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field, 


Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Gusts and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds;?9 


the rose,!! the blue-veined violets,!2 the primrose bank,'3 the 
fairy lore (glancing forward to A Midsummer Night’s Dream): 
like a fairy trip upon the green, 
Or like a nymph with long dishevelled hair, 
Dance on the sands and yet no footing seen— 


Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 
Not gross to sink but light and will aspire;'4 


the summer evening and the owl,!5 the ‘night-wanderer’ with- 
out a light in the wood!® (Watson has 


Night-wandering travellers at Cinthia’s sight 
Clear up their cloudy thoughts, fond fear rejecting, 


in Tears of Fancy, Sonnet 1; and Shakespeare again has ‘night 
wandering weasels’ in Lucrece, 307, and ‘night-wanderers’ in 
Midsummer Night's Dream, u.i. 39); the lark and the dawn, when 


The sun ariseth in his majesty, 
Who doth the world so gloriously behold 
That cedar tops and hills seem burnished gold.*7 


The Poet loves his horse—though he borrows from Blunde- 
villein giving its points.!8 Heisa player,'9 who travels and ‘thirsts 


LETI E: 2 86f. 

3 673-708. Adonis wriggles hard to free himself at the description of the 
coursing, 709 f. 

4 675. 5 561. ey bys Sees 7 878 f. 

8 1033 ff. 9 324. 10 453 ff. II 590. 

12 125 ISATS. 


15 520 ff. 16 825 f. 17 853 ff. 

18 259-324. With 295 ff. cf. Blundeville, The Fower Chiefyst Offices belonging to 
Horsemanshippe. 

19 359 f. 
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for drink’ on his ride in the ‘summer’s heat’. And he is an old 
attorney's clerk—who else would be guilty of the following ?— 
Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 
What bargains may I make still to be sealing? 
To sell myself I can be well contented, l 
So thou wilt buy and pay and use good dealing; 
Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips 


Set thy seal manual on my wax-red lips.? 


He knows his Metamorphoses. He blends the story of Venus and 
Adonis (in Bk. x) with that of Salmacis and Hermaphroditus (in 
Bk. iv), making Adonis emphatically a boy,3 and heightening, 
for contrast, the harlot features of the goddess. The tale of Echo 
and Narcissus (in Bk. iii) had influenced him.4 Other Ovidian 
touches are observable.s The Bible, if not prominent, is far 
more in evidence than in Hero and Leander. We may note in 767 
—‘foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets’—allusion to 
Matthew vi. 19 (Geneva): “Lay not up treasures for yourselves 
where the moth and canker corrupt’; the ‘adder in the way’ 
(878 £., Genesis xlix. 17), ‘drink tears’ (949, Psalm lxxx. 5), the 
right of the next of kin (1184, Deuteronomy xxv. 5), and in 
75 f., 182-4, 453-6 allusions to Matthew xvi. 2 f. : ‘When it is 
evening ye say, Fair weather for the sky is red; and in the morn- 
ing ye say, To-day shall be a tempest for the sky is red and 
louring.’ 

Shakespeare’s handling of his subject must be compared with 
that by the Renaissance painters. Two famous pictures of “Venus 
and Adonis’ are in the Prado at Madrid, one by Titian painted in 
the autumn of 1554, the other by Paolo Veronese, a work of 
about 1575. The former was a wedding-gift to King Philip in 
London. It was injured on the journey from Venice, and the 
fine replica in our National Gallery may have been sent in its 
stead. The original, imperfectly restored, was taken to Spain. 
Shakespeare may have seen the replica at Court. 


1 orf. ; 2 511-16. 

7 In Ovid Adonis is both vir and juvenis (x. 525, 529 and 545, 558)- 

* 695 f., 833 f., 851 f., and 161 f. 

5 “Love’s golden arrow’ (947: Met. i. 470), ‘each envious briar his weary legs 
doth scratch’ (705: Mez. i. 507 £.), ‘modest Dian’ (725: Met. iii. 155 ff.), ‘worse 
than Tantalus is her annoy’ (599: Mez. iv. 458 f.), ‘a river stayed swelleth with 
more rage’ (331 f.: Met. iii. 567-70). 
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In Veronese’s picture Venus sits triumphant, half clad in a 
richly embroidered robe, under a laurel, fanning the face of 
Adonis asleep in her lap. The setting sun glows on her face, her 
right arm and side, and on Cupid, who holds back a hound from 
its master. A second hound lies in the sunlight. Adonis, a full- 
grown man with beard, is helplessly vanquished. Titian’s hero 
is unsubdued—a beautiful youth, who springs from the folding 
arms of the goddess and will away to the chase, with a spear in 
his right hand and three hounds in leash in his left. The lady is 
less clad than Veronese’s and exhibits, in the light of the risen sun, 
a very comely leg, back, and thigh, on which the great colourist 
has lavished his art. Cupid sleeps under a tree. 

Shakespeare’s conception is Titian’s rather than Veronese’s. 
He takes pains with the goddess and her endearments, but 
leaves her ineffectual. His Adonis is not vanquished. Nor is his 
hero—and here he differs from Titian—the subordinate figure. 
Flesh and form in sunlight are not the central object. The youth 
delights him better than Venus. Adonis blushes and pouts with 
disdain, dodges her kisses, struggles in her hot embrace, breaks 
away, runs for his horse, and, failing to catch it, sits on the 
ground, sulky and savage, with his hat pulled over his brows. 

And we must observe also how Shakespeare departs from 
Marlowe. In Hero and Leander, the obvious model of Venus and 
Adonis, we have these portraits: of the lady— 

Hero the fair, 

Whom young Apollo courted for her hair, 
And offered as a dower his burning throne, 
Where she should sit for men to gaze upon: 
The outside of her garments were of lawn, 
The lining purple silk with gilt stars drawn; 
Her wide sleeves green and bordered with a grove 
Where Venus in her naked glory strove 
To please the careless and disdainful eyes 
Of proud Adonis that before her lies; 
Her kirtle blue— 

and Leander— l 


His body was as straight as Circe’s wand; 

Jove might have sipt out nectar from his hand. 

Even as delicious meat is to the taste, 

So was his neck in touching, and surpast 

The white of Pelops’ shoulder: I could tell ye 
Z 
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How smooth his breast was, and how white his belly; 

And whose immortal fingers did imprint 

That heavenly path, with many a curious dint, 

That runs along his back." - 
Here is Titian, as nowhere else in literature—his glowing colour 
and enthusiasm for the beauty of the flesh. Shakespeare was not 
yet equal to this particular workmanship, nor did he share the 
enthusiasm. He would reserve the term ‘heavenly’ for some 
other form of beauty than the ‘path’ that ‘runs along’ a man’s 
or woman’s ‘back’. His Venus has golden hair,? red lips,3 lily 
fingers;+ Adonis has healthy, rosy cheeks,5 a ‘tender spring upon’ 
his ‘tempting lip’ ,6‘a pretty dimple in each cheek’,? “a dark dislik- 
ing eye’ 8—and there’s an end. We are not told of the charm 
of either’s ‘breast’ or ‘back’ or ‘belly’. With the ecstatic terms of 
Marlowe’s description of his heroine’s person—her ‘white limbs 
sparkling through the lawn’, her ‘silver body diving down the 
bed’, ‘those dainties Leander greedily essayed to touch’, her 
‘rising ivory mount with azure circling lines empaled, much like 
a globe, by which Love sails to regions full of blis’—we may 
compare Shakespeare’s sarcastic realism: 

Graze on my lips, and if those hills be dry, 

Stray lower where the pleasant fountains lie: 

Within this limit is relief enough, 

Sweet bottom-grass and high delightful plain, 

Round rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough, 

To shelter thee from tempest and from rain.’ 
This is Dutch landscape! 

We have had enough of Venus at the close, and too little of 
Adonis. The latter is unmistakably the Earl of Southampton. 
‘Describe Adonis’, says the Poet in Sonnet Lm, ‘and the counter- 
feit is poorly imitated after you.’ Stanzas 28, 29, and 127 recall 
Shakespeare’s appeal in his Twenty-Five Sonnets (see m and 
xm) to the young Earl to marry. The ‘tender spring’ upon his 
‘lip’ is the tenera lanugo of the Oxford poet.19 He is ‘the way- 
ward boy’ criticized by Mistress Bridget Manners. 

Venus and Adonis was entered to Richard Field at Stationers’ 
Hallon 18 April 1593.11 Shakespeare, we may believe, had been 


I Ul. 5—15, 61-9. ZI 5i. 3 ir5f. 4 228. 53. 
SREZ. 7 242. 8 182. 9 Ven. <> Adon. 233-8. 
10 p. 266 


11 Arber, ii. 630. 
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a good deal in Field’s house since his arrival in London in the 
autumn of 1587, and had taken full advantage of his library. 
Here were books in print and in manuscript, and Shakespeare 
may have advised his friend in the selection of manuscripts for 
publication. From the first Field mingled with his sober and 
solid productions ‘trifles’ (as Vautrollier would have regarded 
them) of great interest to the Poet, such as Puttenham’s Arte of 
English Poesie, entered on the Stationers’ register on 7 April 
1589! and dedicated to Lord Burghley on 28 May following. 
Shakespeare, we know, devoured this treatise, probably his first 
systematic guide in the writing of English verse. He quotes it 
frequently in his early dramas,? and from time to time in sub- 
sequent work, even so late as The Winter’s Tale. Pamphlets in 
French and English printed by Field in 1588-9 familiarized 
Shakespeare with contemporary politics in France, and were of 
service to him in writing Love’s Labour’s Lost in 1593.3 To 1589 
belongs Field’s admirable expurgated edition of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, cleansed of its grosser features by Andrew Nauger and 
annotated by Victor Giselin.4 Field could hardly have found 
a better reader of the proofs of this book than Shakespeare. In 
1591 Field published John Harington’s Orlando Furioso, in English 
Heroical Verse. | 
On or before 7 February 1592 arrived from Stratford Field’s 
younger brother, Jasper, who was apprenticed to him for seven 
years on and from that date.5 Baptized 24 August 15776 the 
youth doubtless knew Shakespeare, and Alderman Shakespeare, 
who was chief appraiser of his father’s goods on 21 August 1592.7 
Shakespeare probably saw more than usual of Richard Field 
and his library after the closing of the theatres on.2 February 
1593.8 A month later, on 7 March, Shakespeare’s company 
received £30 from Sir Thomas Heneage for three plays at 
Hampton Courtat Christmas.’ Parliament had been sitting since 


1 Arber, ii. 506. 
2 Rushton, Shakespeare and “The Arte of English Poesie. 
3 

P- 350. 


+ P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libri xv Ab Andrea Naugerio castigati ¢> 
Vict. Giselini scholiis illustrati Reliqua proxime sequens pagella indicabit . . . Londini 
Excudebat Richardus Field impensis Jobannis Harrisoni, 1589. 

5 Arber, ii. 179. © Register, p. 25. 7 p. 308. 

8 p. 334. R Chambers, iv. 164. 
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19 February. Bills were passed against Recusants, both Puritan 
and Catholic. Sir Walter Raleigh opposed legislation which 
involved the persecution of Presbyterians, Brownists (the 
ancestors of the Congregationalists), and free-thinking men like 
himself and his protégés—Thomas Harriot the mathematician, 
Matthew Roydon, and Christopher Marlowe—not to mention 
Arians like Ket.! Henry Barrow and John Greenwood, 
Brownists, were executed at Tyburn on 6 April. Whitgift was 
supreme, and Burghley protested in vain.? A new Act decreed 
that those who refused to attend church, or persuaded any to 
impugn the Queen’s authority, should be committed to prison 
without bail for three months, and, if they persisted, banished 
the realm.3 The new Bishop of Worcester, Richard Fletcher 
(father of the dramatist), supported Whitgift, and it was well 
for Master John Shakespeare that he had friendly church- 
wardens and justices, and the wisdom to keep in the background, 
On 12 May Thomas Kyd the dramatist was arrested in London 
for having an Arian writing in his possession, which he declared 
to be Marlowe’s. He was put to torture in Bridewell. On 
18 May a warrant was issued by order of the Privy Council for 
the arrest of Marlowe at the house of Master Thomas Walsing- 
ham (a kinsman of the late Secretary) of Scadbury in Kent.4 
Two days later Marlowe was examined in the Star Chamber.’ 
On the 29th John Penry, Job Throgmorton’s friend, expelled 
from Scotland on Whitgift’s demand, was hurriedly executed 
at St. Thomas Watering for his share in ‘Martin Marprelate’. 
Marlowe, who had meditated flight to Scotland (whither 
already Roydon was gone), was unduly excited. On the 30th 
(Wednesday) he supped in a tavern? at Deptford with one 
Ingram Fryser, and two more,® a not very reputable company.? 
After supper, he fell out with Fryser, whose guest he supposed 
himself to be, about the reckoning. He lay on the bed (a parlour, 


1 D’Ewes, 76. 

2 Philipps to Sterrell. S.P. Dom. Eliz. ccxliv. 124. 

3 Neal, History of the Puritans, chap. viii. 

4 Acts, xxiv. 244. 

5 Ib. 6 See pp. 227-32. 
7 The hostess was Eleanor Bull. 

8 Nicholas Skeres and Robert Poley. 

° Boas, Marlowe and his Circle, pp. 30-56. 
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as we have seen, was a combined bed-and-sitting-room), while 


the others played backgammon at the table by the bed.* Words 
arose, and Marlowe, leaping up, seized Fryser’s dagger, which 
hung behind him, and struck him twice (apparently with the 
pommel) on the head. Fryser, impeded by the presence of his 
companions at the table, turned round, and laying hold of his 
assailant’s hand, drove the dagger into his right eye, killing him 
instantly.2 

Shakespeare, if still in London, as he probably was, would 
hear of this event immediately, and obtain particulars more 
accurate than those which circulated in the country. Gabriel 
Harvey at Saffron Walden had heard, before 18 September, 
that the plague gave Marlowe ‘the peremptory stroke’, ‘smiling 
at his Tamburlaine contempt’ .3 

Gone was the ‘rival poet’, with his ‘golden quill’! Envy, if 
there were such in Shakespeare’s heart, was swallowed up in 
grief. Some years later he took the opportunity to pay warm 
tribute to his memory.4 Even sincerer gratitude was his dis- 
cipleship. In tragedy and love-poetry he was, for a consider- 
able period yet, his devoted admirer and follower. 

Marlowe was buried, after an inquest, in the Deptford 
Churchyard on 1 June 1593. 

On 12 June Venus and Adonis was in circulation, a copy being 
purchased that day, with another book, for 12d.5 It bore on the 
title-page lines from Ovid’s Amores (1. xv. 35 f:): 


Vilia miretur vulgus: mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua— 


rendered by Marlowe in his youthful version of the Elegies, 


Let base-conceited wits admire vile things: 
Fair Phoebus lead me to the Muses’ springs! 


The dedication is to the Earl of Southampton. 
‘I know not’, says the Poet, ‘how I shall offend in dedicating my unpolished 


1 Vaughan, Golden Grove, 1600. 

2 J. Leslie Hotson, The Death of Christopher Marlowe, 1925. 

3 A New Letter of Notable Contents. 

4 Cf. Tamburlaine, w. iii. 

5 Malone, who quotes a manuscript diary (Inquiry, p. 67): “12 of June 1593? 
For the Survey of France with the Venus & Adonis per Shakespeare, xijd.’ 
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lines to your Lordship, nor how the world will censure me for choosing 
so strong a prop to support so weak a burden; only if your Honour seem but 
pleased, I account myself highly praised, and vow to take advantage of all 
idle hours till I have honoured you with some graver labour. But if the first 
heir of my invention prove deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a god- 
father, and never after ear so barren a land, for fear it yield me still so bad 
a harvest.’ 


The deferential tone of this address, and the phrase ‘first heir of 
my invention’, have been pitfalls of Shakespeare criticism. From 
the one it has been assumed that in 1593 the friendship of Shake- 
speare and Southampton was yet to be; and from the other 
many have concluded that Venus and Adonis was the Poet’s 
earliest literary effort. Neither deduction is warranted by the 
facts. A public address in print, in what was called ‘a mercenary 
book’, on sale for about sixpence, was a very different thing from 
a private dedication in manuscript, like the Envoy to Sonnets 
1-xxvand the Epilogue to the Century. There is a marked change 
from the ‘Lord of my love’ in the Envoy (xxvr) to ‘my lovely 
Boy’ inthe Epilogue (cxxv1), which we may attribute to growth 
of friendship in the years 1590-3; but the parallel change from 
‘I know not how I shall offend’ in the dedication of Venus and 
Adonis in 1593, to ‘the warrant I have of your Honourable dis- 
position makes it assured of acceptance’ in the dedication of 
Lucrece in 1594, is evidence of the success of the first poem with 
cultivated readers, and the young Earl’s gratification at being 
associated with it. Shakespeare was sure of his man in 1593, else 
he would hardly have made him the ‘godfather’ of his under- 
taking; but he was not sure of his poem, nor of the public 
taste, and with characteristic discretion and courtesy he would 
not presume on the young nobleman’s favour in the eyes of the 
world, nor commit him to the approval of a venture which 
might be a failure. It was not for him, a ‘common player’ and 
a stranger in the domain of letters, without even a University 
degree, to hint to the public that he had enjoyed in private the 
friendship of this youthful star of the Court for three years past. 


He said in Sonnet xxxv1, 


I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 

Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame, 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name: 
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and in Sonnet LXXXIX, 


I will acquaintance strangle, and look strange; 

Be absent from thy walks; and in my tongue 

Thy sweet beloved name no more shall dwell, 

Lest I, too much profane, should do it wrong, 

And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 
Nevertheless, if Venus and Adonis proved a credit to the patron, 
and brought to him, as to the poet, a burst of applause, Shake- 
speare would speak more freely in addressing to him a second 
and ‘graver labour’. The question was, would it? There were 
plenty of critics ready to denounce it as a voluptuous perfor- 
mance.* 

Nor, we may believe, would Shakespeare offer to his highly- 
valued and scholarly patron anything but the ripest product of 
his pen. To suppose that he would touch up for him and present 
as his first appeal to the reading public a juvenile achievement 
which had been lying in his desk for ‘four or five summers’? is 
highly improbable in itself and inconsistent with the literary 
qualities of the poem. Venus and Adonis was probably some time 
in the making, but it was not completed many days before it was 
printed. Whatever ‘first heir of my invention’ may denote, it 
certainly means ‘my first printed publication’. 

With the Envoy and Epilogue in Shakespeare’s Sonnets and 
the two dedications of his Poems it is instructive to compare 
Nashe’s address to the Earl of Southampton in the first edition 
of his Unfortunate Traveller or Life of Jack Wilton. Nashe wrote 
this strange medley of picaresque fiction in the spring or early 
summer of 1593, when Venus and Adonis was passing through 
the press. It was finished in June, and entered at Stationers’ Hall 
in September. The author, who had been the guest of the 
Careys in the Isle of Wight (safe from the plague and taverns in 
London), regarded his work as a début in a higher form of litera- 
ture, and hoped to have the Earl’s encouragement. 


1 Opinion was divided, then as it is now, about Venus and Adonis. The Puritan, 
Francis Meres, praised it in Palladis Tamia (1598), and evidently did not regard 
it as a voluptuous poem. On the other hand, Cambridge critics, hostile to Shake- 
speare, condemned it in the Parnassus Trilogy as a piece of gushing sentiment 
and ‘lazy languishment’. Gabriel Harvey says, “The younger sort take much 
delight in Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, but his Lucrece and his tragedy of Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark, have it in them to please the wiser sort.’ 

2 Lee, Life, p. 142. 
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‘Long have I desired’, he wrote, ‘to approve my wit unto you . . . By divers 
of my good friends have I been dealt with to employ my dull pen in this 
kind, it being a clean different vein from other my former courses of 
writing .. . A dear lover and cherisher you are, as well of the lovers of Poets 
as of Poets themselves . . . Your lordship is the large spreading branch of 
renown from whence these my idle leaves seek to derive their whole nourish- 
ing: it resteth you either scornfully shake them off as worm-eaten and 
worthless or in pity preserve them and cherish them for some little summer 
fruit you hope to find amongst them.’ 


Shakespeare’s patron did not respond. He had no desire to be 
associated with Jack Wilton and its writer, and the dedication 
was dropped in a second edition of the book immediately after- 
wards.! 


1593 
§ 51. A LOVER'S COMPLAINT 


ye the Earl of Southampton conceivably might have 
been, without principles worthy of Shakespeare’s friend- 
ship and the Garter, we may recognize in A Lover’s Complaint. 
This not unimportant poem seems to stand midway between 
Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, the rhetoric of which, as of Henry 
VI, is conspicuous in the closing stanza.? It has affinities in its 
title, its pastoral air, and scraps of archaic English (list, espied, 
full pale, eyne, threaden, did bide, maund, bat, ye, teen, daff’d, &c.) 
with Spenser. Its metre is that of Lucrece (ababbcc), and like that 
poem it has a pitifully wronged heroine. But our pity for the 
lady is qualified by our knowledge of her instability and vanity, 
and that she was seduced with open eyes. She suffers, but not 
from conscience. The poet sees and hears her from his hill 
lamenting by the river below. She wears a hat of plaited straw, 


1 McKerrow, ii. 187f., 201 f. 
z O that infected moisture of his eye, 
O that false fire which in his cheek so glowed, 
O that forced thunder from his heart did fly, 
O that sad breath his spongy lungs bestowed— 
Such a string of lines, repeating an idea in successive images, is characteristic of 
the youthful Poet. Cf. Ven. €” Ad. 475-7, 655-7, 1123-5, 1153-5; Lcr. 435-7, 
491-3, 569-72, 660-3, 765-8, 849-52, 883-8, 890-4, 918-21, 925-8, 940-59, 
981-5, 1835-9; Com. of E. 1. ii. 98-101, II. ii. 116-19, 137-40, IV. ii. 19-22, V. i. 
238-41; Sonnets XLIX (1, 5, 9), LVII (4, 5, 7, 9), LXIV (1, 3, 5, 9), LXVI (3-12), 
LXXVI (Ge 3, 5)» XCI (1-4), cIv (3, 55 7) cv (9, To, 13), CXLI (5-7). 
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and beauty peeps through her lined countenance; she weeps 
profusely, but 
Her hair, nor loose nor tied in formal plat, 
Proclaim’d in her a careless hand of pride.! 
An old herdman (a ‘blusterer’ at Court who has learnt wisdom 
from his wasted years) offers her comfort. 
‘Father’, she says, ‘though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour, 
Let it not tell your judgment I am old.’2 
She is not forgetful of her looks in her “passion’.3 
Her lover is an Adonis fired by lust of Venus, the Earl of 
Southampton transformed into a young Lothario: 
His browny locks did hang in crooked curls, 
And every light occasion of the wind 
Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls - - . 
Small show of man was yet upon his chin, 
His phoenix down began but to appear.4 
He is a good horseman—becomes his steed as his steed becomes 
him. Many there are that do his picture get. But he isa smooth- 
spoken villain, who betrays women by his flattery. Overcome 
by his handsome features, and subtle address to her self-admira- 
tion clothed in the language of religion, the silly maiden yields, to 
find him, as she believed she would, false. Her defence is the 
weak excuse, 
But, ah! who ever shunn’d by precedent 
The destin’d ill she must herself assay 25 
and though he were ‘a devil in disguise’ she would yield again— 
his attractions 
Would yet again betray the fore-betray'd, 
And new pervert a reconciled maid!® 
Shakespeare’s hand shows itself in the Latinity of the poem, 
in the legal terms and metaphors (schedules, penn’d and sealed, 
unapproved witness, register, ink, verdict, appertainings,7 replication, 
lands and mansions assigned, fee-simple, precedent, counsel, satisfac- 
tion, proof, judgement, terms, audit, parcels, sums, bond, law, oath, 
I ].29f. 2 7153. 
3 Cf. Cleopatra in Ant. €” Cleop. v. ii. 57—60, 282, 321 f. 
4 85-7, 92 f. 5 155 f. é 328 f. 7 Latin, appertinenciae. 
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troth), and the Scriptural allusions (Paradise; my origin and ender, 
cf. ‘author and finisher of our faith’, Hebrews xii. 2; and refer- 
ences to the temptations of Eve and Christ: 


with the garment of a Grace 
The naked and concealed Fiend he cover’d; 
That the unexperient gave the tempter place, 
Which like a cherubin above them hover’d). 
The lines 


Who glaz’d with crystal gate the glowing roses 
That flame through water which their hue encloses (286 f.) 


recall Ovid, Metamorphoses, iv. 354 f.: 


In liquidis translucet aquis ut eburnea si quis 
Signa tegat claro vel candida lilia vitro. 


1593 
§ 52. EDWARD ALLEYN ON TOUR WITH 
STRANGE’S MEN 


T. plague continuing, Strange’s men, with Alleyn, went on 
tour. They performed on 2 May at Chelmsford, whence 
Alleyn wrote, in a letter full of charming nonsense, to his wife, 


Joan, on the Bankside— 


My good sweett harte & loving mouse.—I send thee a thousand comen- 
dations wishing thee as well as well may be & hoping thou art in good 
helth wt my father mother & sister I haue no newes to send thee but yl 
thank god we ar all well & in helth w°! F pray god to continew wt vs in the 
contry and w* yo" in london. but mouse I littell thought to hear yt w% I 
now hear by you for it is well knowne they say yt yo" wear by my lorde 
maiors officer mad to rid in a cart yo" & all yo” felowes w°h I ame sory to 
herar but yo“ may thank yor ij suporters yo" stronge leges I mene yt would 
nott cary yo" away but lett yo" fall in to the hands of suche Tarmagants but 
mouse when I com hom II be revenged on them till when: mouse I bid thee 
fayerwell I prethee send me word how thou doste & do my harty comenda- 
tions to my father mother & sister & to thy owne self and so swett hart the 


lord bless thee from Chellmsford 


the 2 of maye 1593 
thyn ever & no bodies els by god of heaven 
Edwarde Alleyn 
farwell mecho mousin & mouse 
& farwell bess dodipoll.? 
I 316-19. 


2 Henslowe Papers, p. 34. 
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He had recently left home, after sowing beans in his garden.! His 
‘father and mother’ were Master Philip Henslowe, owner of 
the Rose, and his second wife, Agnes Woodward. His sister was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mistress Henslowe by her first husband, 
and wife probably to Edward Phillips. Alleyn’s wife also was 
a Woodward and daughter of Mistress Henslowe. They had 
been six months married, the wedding having taken place on 
Sunday 22 October 1592.2 

On 6 May the Privy Council granted a licence to Strange’s 
men and Alleyn to play in towns, ‘not within seven miles of 
London or the Court’, without ‘let or contradiction’ from the 
local authorities, save at ‘the accustomed times of divine 
prayers, ‘that they may be in the better readiness for her 
Majesty’s service whensoever they shall be thereunto called’. 
Alleyn’s name heads the list, ‘the servant to the Right Honour- 
able the Lord High Admiral’, and is followed by those of the 
five senior members of Lord Strange’s company—Kemp, Pope, 
Heminge, Phillips, and Bryan. Shakespeare and Burbage, and 
other juniors, are not mentioned.3 The troupe journeyed in 
the West of England, whither Henslowe wrote to Alleyn on 
5 July: “Your mouse desireth to be remembered unto you, and 
prayeth night and day for your good health and quick return. 
I pray you, do my commendations unto all your fellows.’4 At 
Bath Alleyn was sick and unable to play. He wrote from Bristol 
on 1 August to his wife a religious, affectionate letter headed 
‘Emmanuel’. 
Emanuell 

My good sweett mouse I comend me hartely to yo" And to my father 
my mother & my sister bess hoping in god thought the siknes beround 
about you yett by his mercy itt may escape yo™ house w°! by y® grace of 
god it shall therfor vse this corse kepe yo" house fayr and clean w°! I knowe 
you will and every evening throwe water before yo” dore and in yo” bakesid 
and haue in yo™ windowes good store of rwe and herbe of grace and wt all 
the grace of god w°* must be obtaynd by prayers and so doinge no dout but 
y® Lord will mercyfully defend yo": now good mouse I haue no newse to 
send yo" but this thatt we haue all out helth for w°! the Lord be praysed 
I receved yo" Letter at bristo by richard couley for the wich I thank you I 


1 See further, p. 348. 2 Henslowe’s Diary, i. 3. 

3 They were not only younger in age and membership, but were not yet 
‘Master’. Shakespeare appears as ‘Master’ for the first time in 1594, see p. 408. 

4 Henslowe Papers, p. 35. 
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haue sent yo" by this berer Thomas Popes kinsman my whit wascote because 
it is a trobell to me to cary it reseave it w‘ this Letter And Lay it vpp for me 
till I com if you send any mar Letters send to me by the cariers of shrowsbery 
or to west chester or to york to be keptt till my Lord stranges players com 
and thus sweett harte wt my harty comendation to all o" frends I sess from 
bristo this wensday after saynt Jams his Day being redy to begin the playe of 
henry of cornwall! mouse Do my harty comend to m” grigs his wif and all 
his houshould and to my sister phillyps 
Yo" loving housband E. Alleyn 

mouse you send me no newes of any things you should send of yo" domes- 
tycall matters such things as hapens att home as how yo" distilled watter 
proves or this or that or any thing what you will. 

and Jug I pray yo" Lett my orayng tawny stokins of wolen be dyed a very 
good blak against I com hom to wear in the winter yo" sente me nott word 
of my garden but next tym you will but remember this in any case that all 
that bed wh was parsley in the month of september you sowe itt wt spinage 
for then is the tym; I would do it my self but we shall nott come hom till 


Allholandtyd and so swett mouse farwell and broke ou’ Long Jorney wt 
patienc.? 


Henslowe replied to this letter on 14 August: 


‘. - - We heard that you were very sick at Bath, and that one of your fellows 
were fain to play your part for you, which was no little grief unto us . . . We 
feared it much, because we had no letter from you when the other wives 
had letters sent: which made your mouse not to weep a little, but took it 
very grievously . . . We received one . . . which makes mention of your 
white waistcoat and your lute-books, which we have received . . . Your 


beans are grown to high hedge and well codded, and all other things doth 
very well.’3 


Alleyn, then, was not the only player who loved his wife, 
and wrote to her in his absence. The ‘wives’ of his ‘fellows’ 
received letters. 


‘Our players’, said Nashe in 1502, ‘are not as the players beyond sea, a sort 
of squirting, bawdy comedians, that have whores and common courtesans to 
play women’s parts, and forbear no immodest speech or unchaste action that 
may procure laughter; but our scene is more stately furnished than ever it 


was in the time of Roscius, our representations honourable and full of gallant 
resolution. 4 : 


The testimony is the more valuable as the writer was not a 
stickler for either morality or propriety. Alleyn’s letters, by rare 


_ | One of the plays performed by Strange’s men at the Rose (four or five times) 
in Feb,-May 1592. Nothing is known of it. 
2 Henslowe Papers, 35 £. 3 Ib. 38. 


* McKetrow, i. 215 (Pierce Penniless), 
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good fortune, are preserved, those of his fellows have perished. 
Shakespeare’s too have perished, else we might know something 
of Anne and her children, and the rest of the household in Henley 
Street, and the garden, and what he sent home or wanted, and 
the towns he visited, and the plays he took part in. 

But Shakespeare, it seems, did not participate in the spring and 
summer tours of 1593. He remained in London to see his book 
through the press (it bears the mark of his careful supervision); 
and then, escaping from the plague to Stratford, he devoted the 
‘idle hours’ looked forward to in May to a comedy for the Court 
at Christmas, and his ‘graver labour’ for the Earl of Southamp- 
ton. He may have acted as sponsor at the christening of his 
friend Richard Quyney’s child, William, on Monday 23 July.1 
Richard Quyney was bailiff of the borough. The comedy in 
hand was Love’s Labour’s Lost, and the ‘graver labour’ in poetry 
was Lucrece. A by-product was the revision for Henslowe of 
Titus Andronicus. 


1593 
§ 53. LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


= comedy’, says Francis Meres, in praise of Shakespeare’s 
work, in his Palladis Tamia, entered at Stationers’ Hall on 
7 September 1598, “witness his Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, 
his Love’s Labour’s Lost. He enumerates these, we need not 
doubt, in the order of their production. Love’s Labour’s Lost is 
more carefully wrought, more ambitious, and more confident, 
not to say bold, than the Gentlemen or the Errors. The course of 
events in France, reports from Russia, the Queen’s visit to Cow- 
dray (the seat of the Earl of Southampton’s grandfather) in 1591, 
Court fashions, and recent literature have supplied the Poet with 
topical allusions and sallies of wit which have both rewarded 
and baffled the researches of commentators. Better than any 
history the play reflects the atmosphere of the Elizabethan Court 
in the autumn of 1593. 

England had been stirred by the gallant efforts of the Hugue- 
not claimant to the French throne, Henry of Navarre. He was 
nominated heir by King Henry III, when the latter was mortally 


1 Fripp, Master Richard Quyny, p. 53 £. 
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wounded by a fanatical friar on 1 August 1589. His accession 
was resisted by the Catholic League, and the struggle was com- 
plicated by followers who took personal advantage of his 
extremity. Shakespeare might have read of the origin of the 
conflict in books published by Richard Field.1 The Queen sent 
troops to aid Navarre in September and October 1589. Lon- 
doners, reminded by the Privy Council of their well-known 
zeal for ‘the defence of True Religion’, furnished a thousand 
men.2 One of the last duties of the Earl of Warwick as Master 
of the Ordnance was to supply weapons and munitions for the 
expedition.? 

Marlowe seized the occasion to write The Massacre at Paris.4 
It would help the recruiting in London. On 14 March 1590 
Navarre defeated the League at Ivry. In the beginning of May 
he laid siege to Paris. Parma marched to relieve the city. In 
August prayers were offered in English churches for the success 
of the Protestants.s On Sunday 30 August Parma entered the 
French capital. 

At such a time Shakespeare would not ridicule Navarre. 
He did not write Love’s Labour’s Lost in 1590. Nor did he write 
it in 1591. Elizabeth increased her assistance. In July 1591 she 
dispatched an army under command of her new favourite, 
Leicester’s step-son, the Earl of Essex.® In a letter of the 27th she 


1 Le Politique Réformé, qui est une Apologie pour les Princes Reformés contre les 
Calomnés de la Ligue (24 Dec. 1588); The Restorer of the French State (14 April 1589); 
Vrai Discours sur la Deffaicte des Duc D’ Aumalle et Sieur de Battaguy par le Duc de 
Longueville (9 June 1589); Discours Brief mais Tres Solide monstrant clairement qu'il 
est loisible, honnéte, utile et necessaire au Roi de s'allier au Roi de Navarre (16 June 1589); 
Le Vrai Agnus Dei pour désarmer le peuple Frangais, escrit pour le Roi tres chretien 
Henri II sur le point de son Massacre (7 August 1589). The dates in brackets are of 
entries in the Stationers’ Register. 

2 Acts of the Privy Council, 9 Sept. 1589. Stow, Abridgement, p. 381. 

3 Acts of the Privy Council, 9 and 16 September. The Earl was sick of his old 
wound in his leg (caused by a poisoned bullet at Havre in 1562) and the orders 
were executed by his Lieutenant. 

* Evidently a hasty production, even if we make allowance for the corrupt 
text. 

5 “That it would please Thee to protect and arm with Thy strength the French 
King . . . Defend his head in the day of battle, comfort his armies, his true faithful 
noblemen, the princes of his blood, and all other his faithful subjects’ (21 August). 

® ‘ig July. The Queen at my house to see the Earl of Essex’ horses in Covent 
Garden. Three thousand men appointed to be embarked for Dieppe to serve 
under the Earl of Essex’ (Burghley’s Diary). 
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wrote, According to the promise which I have always kept in 
your behalf, my dearest brother, I send 4,000 men to your aid, 
with a lieutenant who appears to me very competent . . . if 
the rashness of his youth does not make him too precipitate.”! 
This force included members of the best families in England, 
‘young lords’ eager for service abroad, some of whom had 
already ‘stolen away’, weary (like Bertram in All’s Well that 
Ends Well, 1. i. 27-33) of being stayed at home in Elizabeth’s 
court, ‘the forehorse to a Smock’, ‘creaking their shoes’ on the 
pavement of the palace and wearing their swords ‘to dance with’, 
while ‘honour’ was being ‘bought-up’ on the battle-field. It 
was to be employed against the Spaniards in Brittany, not 
against the French Catholics; and when Henry, notwithstanding 
this express stipulation, made use of it for the suppression of his 
rebels, the Queen’s wrath was great. On 24 October Burghley 
noted in his diary, “Rouen invested by Marshal Biron and the 
Earl of Essex’; and on 9 November the Queen wrote to her late 
“dearest brother’: 

‘I am astonished that any one so much beholden to us should pay his most 
assured friend in such base coin. Can you imagine’ (this is a translation of 
her French) “that the softness of my sex deprives me of the courage to resent 
a public affront? The royal blood I boast could not brook from the mightiest 
prince in Christendom such treatment as you have within the last three 
months’ (August, September, October) ‘offered to me . . . I would instantly 


have withdrawn my troops had it not appeared to me that your ruin would 
have been the result.’2 ; 


English officers came home with reports of French eloquence and 
inefficiency. Enthusiasm for Navarre changed to criticism. He 
had the reputation for compliment, for hunting, for ‘doing 
nothing to any purpose’.3 Biron was known for ‘gallantry and 
pleasantness’ and ‘tantaras’ about ‘fair maids’.4 Another general, 
Longueville, was Biron’s attendant and companion.5 

The Privy Council, as we have seen, in the autumn of 1592 
doubted the expediency of continuing assistance to the French 
King.® In the spring of 1593 there was rumour of his turning 
Catholic.7 Elizabeth ‘stormed’, and dispatched Wilkes (whom 


1 Strickland, E/zabeth (Everyman, p. 563). Elizabeth wrote in French. 

2 Ib. 364. 3 Journal of the Siege of Rouen (Camden Misc. i. 42, 52). 
4 Ib. 25, 36. 5 Ib. 17-19. c pi 322. 
7 S.P. Dom. Eliz. ccxlv, 12 June (Sterrell to Paget). 
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we have seen chasing papists at Charlecote) to dissuade him from 
such a ‘revolt in religion’.!_ On 25 July Henry made profession 
of his conversion by hearing mass at St. Denis. He sent his 
ambassador, Mordaunt, to explain and apologize to Elizabeth. 
She wrote on 12 November, ‘I cannot now regard myself as 
your sister.’ English contempt is expressed by Spenser in his 
Faerie Queene (v. xi. 44—xii, 2), in the story of Sir Bourbon, who, 
to win his country (the Lady Fleur de Lys), threw away his 
shield (the Shield of Faith),3 with 


His dear Redeemer’s badge upon the boss.+ 


Shakespeare might now venture on satire. The King and 
his generals, under the names of ‘Duke Ferdinand’ and his lords 
‘Berowne’ and ‘Longaville’, and the leader in the opposite 
camp, Le Duc de Mayne, under the title ‘Dumain’, he held up 
to genial mockery, which the Court at Christmas would enjoy, 
as more fitted for the affectations of pedantry and sonnetry than 
for arms and marriage. Worsted in a battle of wit by the Prin- 
cess of France (who is a rejuvenated Elizabeth) and her ladies, 
they receive their coup de grace on the news of her father’s death. 
Such gentlemen are out of their element in tragedy. Their ‘aca- 
deme’ of culture is shattered by the realities of love and death. 
In their discomfiture is involved the downfall of the Spanish 
grandee and euphuist, Don Adriano de Armado. Challenged to 
combat in his shirt by the honest English yokel, Costard, he has 
to confess that under his fine tunic he has no shirt. It is character- 
istic of the Poet, and the moment, that he deals so leniently with © 
this fantastical subject of King Philip, Spenser’s “Grantorto’.5 
Terror of Spain has passed—as we have learned from Sonnet cvi, 

Incertainties now crown themselves assured. 


Characteristic, too, is Shakespeare’s touch of repentance in 
the fallen enemy—'I have seen the day of wrong through the 
little hole of discretion, and I will right myself like a soldier.’® 
He does not give such words to men he heartily dislikes— 
Jaques, Parolles, Malvolio, Iago. 

Nor does the English Court escape. The old Huguenot, 
Languet, had complained to Sidney, after a visit to Greenwich, 


1 S.P. Dom. Eliz. cexlvi. 52. 2 Strickland, p. 583. 3 Ephesians vi. 16. 
+ Faerie Queene, v.xi. 53. 5 v, xi. 50. SELCE Nye 
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‘Frankly, the habits of your Court seemed to me somewhat less 
manly than I could have wished; and most of your noblemen 
appeared to me to seek for a reputation more by a kind of affected 
courtesy than by those virtues which are wholesome to the 
State.’! 

The Queen would appreciate the loss of Love’s labour, and 
the dispatch of the men about their business. She was no friend 
to weddings and wedding-bells, as she too often heard of them 
after the event. Court love was too frequently “of the eyes’,? 
which is ‘fanciful’, and 

dies 


In the cradle where it lies.3 


In Love’s Labour’s Lost it is ‘eyes, eyes, eyes all the way’,4 and at 
the end ‘Jack hath not Jill’. Her Majesty would laugh at the gibe 
at black hair.5 Her own hair, like the Poet’s, was ‘auburn’, in 
rustic English, red. The fashion in 1590-3 was for black, with 
the assistance of dyes, wigs, and cosmetics. Shakespeare had 
written in Sonnet CXXVII: 


My mistress’ brows are raven black, 
Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem 
At such who, not born fair, no beauty lack, 
Sland’ring creation with a false esteem— 


‘fair’ here meaning ‘handsome’. So Berowne says, 


O! if in black my lady’s brows be deck’d, 

It mourns that painting and usurping hair 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect; 

And therefore is she born to make black fair. 
Her favour turns the fashion of the days, 

For native blood is counted painting now; 
And therefore red, that would avoid dispraise, 
Paints itself black, to imitate her brow. 


And chaff follows: 


DUMAIN. To look like her are chimney-sweepers black. 
LONGAVILLE. And since her time are colliers counted bright. 
KING. And Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack.® 


1 Pears, Correspondence of Sidney and Languet, p. 167 (30 Jan. 1580). 

2 1 John ii. 16. 3 Mer. of Ven. 111. ii. 68 f. 
4 p. 470. 5 Iv. iii. 258 ff. 

© Iv. iii. 258-68. 

I Aa 
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The Queen herself is reproved, for her unsportsmanlike 
hunting. AtCowdrayher Majesty, with all her train, ‘rode into 
the park, where was a delicate bower prepared, under which 
were her Highness’ musicians placed, and a crossbow by a 
nymph with a sweet song delivered to her hands to shoot at the 
deer, about some thirty in number, put into a paddock; of which 
number she killed three or four, andthe Countess of Kildare one’.! 
Shakespeare, who had probably chased the deer at Clopton, 
could not stand this. His Princess is more merciful: 

But come, the bow: now mercy goes to kill, 
And shooting well is then accounted ill. 

Thus will I save my credit in the shoot: 

Not wounding, pity would not let me do’t; 

If wounding, then it was to show my skill, 
That more for praise than purpose meant to kill. 
And out of question so it is sometimes, 

Glory grows guilty of detested crimes, 


When, for fame’s sake, for praise, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart.” 


Bold words and true. Not a few of Elizabeth’s mistakes were 
due to the suppression of the woman in her for sake of a reputa- 
tion for strength and skill among men. ‘Glory’ was a Court 
name for the Queen. ‘In that Fairy Queen I mean Glory in my 
general intention,’ wrote Spenser to Raleigh in his famous letter 
of 23 January 1590 explanatory of his poem, “but in my parti- 
cular I conceive the most excellent and glorious person of our 
Sovereign.’3 And Raleigh, in his letter to Cecil already quoted, 
July 1592, wrote, ‘ʻO Glory, that only shineth in misfortune, 
what is become of thy assurance? . . . She is gone in whom 
I trusted.’4 

In Love’s Labour’s Lost, asin The Two Gentlemen and The Errors, 
characters converse in rhyme and stanza. Sonnetry abounds, in 
its ‘latter harvest’. We are in the immediate vicinity of the 
Poems and Sonnets. The Duke, Berowne, and Longaville pen 


1 In August 1591. Three ‘standings’ were made ready for the Queen in the 
park. In the North Park, between Farnham and Cowdray, a lodge was pre- 
pared for Her Majesty to ‘rest’ in before her arrival at Cowdray. 

? Iv. i. 24-33. The editors of The New Shakespeare see here, andin 20-3, an 
allusion to King Henry’s repudiation of his faith. 

3 The Works of Spenser, Hales, p. 3 f. 

+ Edwards, ii. 52. 
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quatorzains to their ladies.1 The Duke’s description of Don 
Adriano? and his dialogue with the Princess in v. ii.3 are in sonnet 
form. Soalso are Berowne’s criticism of study+ and repudiation 
of literary affectation—including sonnetry itself.s The Envoy 
and Salve (epilogue and prologue to a sonnet-sequence) figure 
ludicrously in a dialogue between Don Adriano, Costard, and 
Moth.6 Don Adriano threatens to turn ‘sonneter’,7 but contents 
himself with prose, as fantastic as any sonnet, in burlesque of a 
passage in Wilson’s Rhetorique,8 which he concludes witha stanza 
in the “common verse’ (ababcc) of Venus and Adonis.9 Berowne 
laughs at himself as a sonneter, declares that ‘none but minstrels 
like of sonneting’,!° and declines to woo further “in rhyme’, in 


Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical.1 


Shakespeare thus puts his sonneting behind him, and we are not 
sorry. He has learnt to express himself, has revelled in words 
and mastered them. Soon he will find matters more worthy of 
expression—some day matters beyond the power of utterance. 
Courtly letters are in evidence—Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique, 2 
Sidney’s The Lady of the May (where the pedantical school- 
master, Rombus, anticipates Holofernes), Lyly’s Euphues,!3 
Midas, and Endymion!4+ (Shakespeare consciously outrivals 
Lyly), Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie,!5 Sir William Segar’s 


1 Iv. iii. 26—40, IV. ii. 109-22, IV. iii. 60-73. 

2 1. i. 163-77. 3 339-60. * 1.1. 80-93. 

5 vy. ii, 402-15. | é in. i. 71-134. 

7 1, ii. 191 (read ‘sonneter’ for ‘sonnet’ which makes no sense. ‘Orthography’ 
in Much Ado, 11. iii. 21 is a similar mistake for ‘orthographer’). 

8 iv. i. 60 ff.; cf. Mair, 17 ff. ° «Iv. i. 90-5. 

10 rv. jii. 158. 1! y, ii. 406-8. 


12 Also from the Rheforique are ‘the examining of the circumstances’ in Don 
Adriano’s letter, rv. i. 72 ff., Mair, 21 f.; ‘invention’, rv. ii. 166, Mair, 6; and “intel- 
lection’, rv. ii. 137, Mair, 174. 

13 With Costard’s punning on ‘manner’ and ‘manor’, I. i. 204-12, cf. Euphues, 
Arber, pp. 81, 191; and with the play on ‘suitor’ and ‘shooter’, cf. Exphues, p. 293: 
‘three suitors (and yet never a good archer)’. E 

14 Midas, iv. 1, Fairholt, ii, p. 43 £.; Endymion, iii. 3, Ib. i. 39. Compare also Don 
Adriano’s ‘Shall I command thy love? I may: shall I enforce thy love ? I could: 
shall I entreat thy love? I will’ (1v. i. 81-3), with Cynthia’s ‘I will not command 
love, for it cannot be enforced: let me entreat it’ (Endymion, v. 3, Ib. i. 83). 

15 ‘a congruent epitheton . . . apt’, I. ii. 14-25 ; Puttenham (Arber), p. 193, “your 
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The Booke of Honor and Armes, 1590,! Gerard Legh’s Accedens 
of Armory, 1591,2 John Florio’s Second Frutes, 1591,3 Giles 
Fletcher’s Russe Common wealth, 1591,4 The Speeches and 
Honourable Entertainment given to the Queen’s Majesty in Progress 
at Cowdray, 1591,5 The Honorable Entertainement gieuen to the 
Queenes Maiestie in Progress at Eluetham,® 1591, Gabriel Harvey’s 


epitheton must be apt’; ‘make passionate the hearing’, 111. i. 1; Ib., p. 98, ‘make it 
passionate to the ear’; ‘some enigma or riddle’, iii. 1. 72; Ib. 198, ‘enigma or the 
riddle’; ‘affect the letter’, rv. ii. 56; Ib. 185, ‘ye affect the ear when ye make every 
word to begin with a like letter’; ‘you mind not the apostrophes and so miss the 
accent’, Iv. ii. 123 f.; Ib. 244 f., ‘Apostrophe, or the turn tale. Many times when we 
have run a long race in our tale spoken to the hearers, we do suddenly fly out and 
either speak or exclaim at some other person or thing, and therefore the Greeks 
call such figure (as we do) the turnway or turn tale, and breedeth by such exchange 
a certain recreation\to the hearers’ mind: as this used by a lover to his unkind 
mistress— 

And as for you, fair one, say now by proof ye find 

That rigour and ingratitude soon kill a gentle mind’ 
(the two last lines of Berowne’s sonnet are such a ‘turn tale’); ‘we men and women’, 
IV. iii. 360; Ib. 147, ‘not we men but women bear the bell’; Alexander’s nose not 
straight, v. ii. 568; Ib. 302, ‘it was misliked in the Emperor Nero to counterfeit 
Alexander the Great by holding his head a little away’; &c. &c. 

* “The first and second cause’, I. ii. 183 f.; Segar, p. 22, ‘The causes of all 
quarrel whereupon it behoveth to use the trial of arms may be reduced to two’ 
(H. B. Charlton, Mod. Lang. Rev., 1918, p. 258). 

2 “Alisander . . . your lion that holds his poll-axe’, v. ii. 578-80; Legh, p. 23, 
“Alexander ...alion or . . . holding a battle axe argent’. 

3 Thence is the proverb quoted by Holofernes, rv. ii. 99 f. : 

Venetia, Venetia, 
Chi non ti vede non ti pretia. 

* The book was outspoken and not flattering to the Russians: ‘For the most 
part they are of a large size and of very fleshy bodies. They account it grace to be 
somewhat gross and burly.” Rosaline says of the Muscovite maskers, v. ii. 268: 

Well-liking wits they have; gross, gross: fat, fat. 
“For the most-part’, says Fletcher, ‘they are unwieldy and inactive withal’; so 
Rosaline, 303, 306: 
Disguised like Muscovites in shapeless gear, 
And their rough carriage. 
The Company of English Merchants ‘trading to Moscovy’ petitioned Burghley 
for the suppression of the book. 

5 P. 354- 

* Dumain’s love-poem, Iv. iii. 101-20, was probably suggested by Breton’s 
song at Elvetham on 22 September 1591, beginning: 

In the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day, 
Forth I walk’d by the wood side, 
Whereas May was in his pride, 
There I spied all alone, &c. 
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Pierces Supererogation (written in the spring and early summer 
and published about the middle of October 1593),! and George 
Chapman’s Shadow of Night (entered in Stationers’ Register 
31 December 1593).2_ Much literature was in manuscript. 
More prominent are the old favourites—Metamorphoses, 
the Bible, Heywood’s Proverbs—with law and music. From 
Metamorphoses come Hercules in love, his club, and the Nemean 
lion;3 Dictynna,‘ the eyes of Argus,5 Mercury and Apollo,® and 
Apollo’s lute and hair, Ver and Hiems,7 ‘dainty Bacchus’, and 
the shepherd’s oaten straws.8 From the Bible are Adam (twice),9 
Eve (twice),!° Cain,!! Joshua;!2 Samson in love, his carrying 
off of the city-gates, his green withes, and his temptation;13 
Solomon,!4 Holofernes,!5 Judas Maccabaeus,!6 Nathaniel;!7 
Judas Iscariot, ‘a kissing traitor’, who needs a light and-hangs 
himself;18 ‘Judas not Iscariot’;!9 ‘taken with the manner’,?° ‘the 
weaker vessel’,21 fast and pray,?2 the testimony of a good 


* Nashe, McKerrow, v. 99-103. Costard’s jest, ‘pearl enough for a swine’, of 
‘piercing a hogshead’, 1v. ii. 85-91, is Shakespeare’s satirical laugh at Harvey’s 
laboured joke at Nashe’s expense: ‘She knew what she said that intituled Pierce 
the Hogshead of Wit, Penniless the Tosspot of Eloquence, and Nashe the very Inventor 
of Asses. She it is that must broach the barrel of thy frisking conceit and canonize 
thee Patriarch of New Writers’ (Grosart, ii. 91). ‘She’ was Sidney’s sister, 
Countess of Pembroke. See Hart’s illuminating notes, Love’s L. L., Arden Shake- 
speare, p. 78 f. 

2 Shakespeare’s ‘academe’, I. i. 13 ff., and ‘School of Night’, rv. iii. 255, prob- 
ably reflect on Raleigh’s free-thinking coterie which had a reputation for 
atheism. Chapman belonged to it, as well as Marlowe. Chapman wrote his 
Shadow of Night before Marlowe’s death, who urged him to publish it—‘to light 
surrender my soul’s dark offspring’ (p. 538). 

3 1. ii. 68—70, I. ii. 182, IV. i. 90; cf. Met. ix. 1-238. 

4 Iv. ii. 37 f.; cf. Metz. ii. 441, V. 619. 

5 Ir. i. 201; cf, Mer. i. 625. 

© y, ii. 940-2, IV. iii. 342 f., Apollo played the lyre (Mez. i. 518, xl. 161-71), 
Mercury, like Pan (Midas), a reed pipe (Mer. i. 677). 

7 v. li. gor f.; cf. Met. ii. 27-30. 

8 Iv. iii. 339, cf. Mez. iii. 555 f.; v. ii. 913, cf. Mez. i. 677. 

9 Iv. ii. 40, V. ii. 322. 

10 1. i. 266 f., v. ii. 322 (Genesis iii. 6. 20). 


11 ry. ii. 36 (Gen. iv. 1). eS eas gra te 

13 1. ii. 73-9, 80-94, 179 (Judges xvi). 

14 ty. ili. 168 (1 Kings iv. 32). 15 Cf. Judith xi. 8. 
16 y.i. 134 (1 Maccabees iii. 1). 

17 Cf. John i. 47. 

18 y, ii. 604 (Matthew xxvi. 49), 608 (xxvii. 5), 633 (John xi. 9, xii. 6, xiii. 26). 
19 y, ii. Goo f. (John xiv. 22). 20 1. i. 204 f. (Numbers v. 13). 


21 1, i, 275 f. (1 Peter iii. 7). 22 1.1. 303 f. (1 Corinthians vii. 5). 


358 Heywood. Law 
conscience,! pearl for a swine,? pitch that defiles,3 mote and 


beam,* devils resembling spirits of light,5 lose to find,® charity 
that fulfils the law,7 cockle reaping no corn,’ weighed and found 
light,’ observe the times,!° ‘apple of the eye’,!! “world without 
end’,12 and Nathaniel’s ‘text’ (Iv. ii. 169 f.), ‘It is not good that 
man should be alone: I will make him an help meet for him’ 
(Genesis ii. 18).13 And from Heywood are derived the sayings 
‘a true man or a thief’,!4 ‘moonshine in the water’,!5 ‘Jack hath 
not Jill’,16 ‘see day through a little hole’,17 ‘sure as bark on tree’.18 

Legal phrases are numerous, some highly technical, most of 
them more professional than they have since become. We may 
note in Act 1. i, heirs, edict, statutes, schedule, oaths, ‘subscribe 
your names’, sworn, term, enrolled, “break troth’, decrees, Item 
... Item, penalty, law, article, ‘stand in attainder’, tharborough, 
‘in manner and form following’ (3 times), ‘so it is’, ‘sorted and 
consorted’ and similar tautology, edict, canon, apprehended 
with the aforesaid, “bring to trial’, a year’s imprisonment, “pro- 
nounce sentence’, ‘delivered over’, “true it is’; I. ii, precedent, 
transgress; II. i, suitors, ‘dispensation for an oath’, suit, “in surety 
bound’, give up our right, title, arrest, acquittances, ‘the packet 
where that and other specialties are bound’, heir, ‘no common 
though several’; m. i, apparitors; Iv. ii, replication, abrogate, 
parson quasi person, superscript and omne bene (as reported by the 
decennarius at a Court of Frankpledge); 1v. iii, like a perjure 
wearing papers, misprision, “break faith and troth’, present 
treason, guilty, ‘give an oath’, ‘a book that I may swear’, tricks 
and quillets, attach; v. i, ‘intituled, nominated or called’; v. ii, 
paper, leaf, margent, seal, wax, letters, ink, red dominical letter, 
witness, “estates are forfeit’, ‘you stand forfeit being those that 


t iv. ii. 1 f. (2 Cor. i. 12). 2 Iv. ii. go f. (Matt. vii. 6). 

3 IV. ili. 3, 179 f. (Ecclesiasticus xiii, 1). 

* Iv. iii. 161 f. (Matt. vii. 3). 5 iv. iii. 257 (2 Cor. xi. 14). 
é tv. iii. 361 (Matt. x. 39). 

7 Iv. iii. 364 (Romans xiii. 10, 1 Cor. xiii. 1). 

8 iv. iii. 383 (Matt. xiii. 25 f.). ° y, ii. 25 £.( Daniel v. 27). 
10 v, ii. 63 (Galatians iv. 10). 

H v, ii. 475 (Deuteronomy xxxii. 10, &c.). 

v. il. 799 (Isaiah xlv. 17 and G/oria in the Prayer Book). 


13 Carter, Shakespeare and Holy Scripture, p. 33. 
™ Iv. iii. 187. 


: v. ii. 208. 16 v, ii. 885. 
v. ii. 733 f. 18 y, ii. 285. 
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sue’, beg (de idiota inquirendo), whipped and hanged, guilty, 


suit, ‘long process could not arbitrate’, intitled, “attaint with 
perjury’, ‘on all estates will execute’. 

For Music, Holofernes gives a variation on the scale!—ut, 
re, sol, la, mi, fa; and he sings the song of the Owl.? Sir Nathaniel 
sings the song of the Cuckoo.3 Dull is a taborer, and will play 
to the Nine Worthies that they may dance the hay. The Musco- 
vites dance to music after being ushered in with trumpets.5 

Stratford predominates over the Court. At every turn we 
are reminded of the Poet’s native country, his boyhood and 
schooldays, games and lessons, early manhood and sports, his 
neighbours and relatives, his garden, the farm-house life of 
Warwickshire, the forest and deer of Arden. We hear the lark 
at dawn (‘the ploughman’s clock’), the cuckoo ‘on every tree’, 
the cooing of pigeons, the mingled cawing of rooks and chatter 
of daws, the hissing of geese on the common. Meadows are 
‘painted with delight’, daisies are on the lawn, violets, cuckoo- 
buds, ladysmocks are in the lanes, maidens “bleach their summer 
smocks’, roses are blowing among lilies and columbines in 
‘the curious knotted garden’. Osiers are by the Avon, oaks and 
sycamores and cedars are in the park—not Greenwich but 
Clopton or Goldicote. Roes ‘run o’er the land’. We note the 
distinction between pricket, sorel, sore, and “buck of the first 
head’. Youths ‘bolt’ birds along the hedges, men are at the Butts 
by the Bridge or at quarterstaff on Bankcroft, the forester is at 
the coppice-edge with his cross-bow, his master with hounds 
courses a hare or drives a stag into a toil. Boys whip their ‘gig’ 
(a top made of horn), play ‘all hid’ or ‘more sacks to the mill’. 
There is snow in May, in winter frost and sudden thaw. Milk in 
the morning is frozen, ways are miry in the afternoon. Shepherd 
blows his nail, Tom bears logs into the hall, Marian’s nose (like 
Lucrece’s eyes) is ‘red and raw’, Joan ‘keels’ the pot (as Dives 


would have Father Abraham dip his finger in water and ‘keel’ 


1 ty, ii. 102 f. That Holofernes mistakes his scale, and misquotes his Latin, 
as the editors of the New Shakespeare maintain, on bibliographical grounds, is 
quite untenable for dramatic reasons. He is an “Artsman’ (v. i. 84), at least a 
B.A. (v. i. 50-4), and no ignoramus. In the Folio he is ‘the Pedant’, which implies 
learning. 

2 vy. li. 922-39. 3 Ib. 904-21. 

4 y.i. 160 f. 5 y. ii. 157, 211. 


360 = The Schoolmaster and Curate 
his tongue), the wind blows in the church roof, and Vicar Bram- 


hall’s sermon is drowned with coughing. Folk gather at the 
hearth; roast crab-apples and drop them hissing hot in their 
beer; with caudle and flap-dragon, metheglin, wort, or malmsey 
keep out the cold; beguile the short interval between sunset and 
bed with backgammon, ‘novum’ (forbidden to be played in 
ale-houses for money), and pushpin. Outside, owls ‘to-whit, 
to-who’ merrily—not, as in Ovid, with gloomy forebodings. We 
meet with a rustic company—lads and lasses at the fair, with - 
their ‘fairings’, morris-dancers, performers of a pageant, the 
beadle with his whip (for dogs in church and misbehaving boys), 
the headborough Master Dull, the night-watch constable, 
Wit’s pedlar (forerunner of Autolycus), who retails his wares 


At wakes and wassails, meeting, markets, fairs; 


the frail Jaquenetta, a country wench whose head is turned by the 
tunic and title of the Spanish Don; and her faithful lover Costard, 
jealous for her honour, who dislikes the ‘greasy’ jests of his 
betters. : 

Lastly, there is the immortal pair, the Schoolmaster and the 
Curate. For the prototype of Holofernes we need not go to 
London or Cambridge. He was not John Florio, the Earl of 
Southampton’s tutor, nor Gabriel Harvey, but, without doubt, 
the schoolmaster of Stratford, Alexander Aspinall. This worthy, 
John Cottam’s successor, was a Lancashire man, with not a little 
of his countrymen’s alleged conceit that “what Lancashire thinks 
to-day England will think tomorrow’. He was a dominating, 
able, pompous person, an Oxford scholar (he took his M.A. 
from Brasenose in 1578),! vastly respected for his learning and 
judgement, and ready to play many parts in borough matters— 
principal burgess, Chamberlain, bum bailiff on occasion, alder- 
man, Deputy Town Clerk. He was exact and exemplary, and 
facetiously known among his colleagues as ‘Great Philip Mace- 
don’.2 He resided in “Chapel’—that is, the Chapel and School 
Court or Quad—a bachelor, in the little house (camera juxta 
Aulam) allotted to the head master, from his appointment in 
1582 until 1590, when he obtained a lease from the Corporation 


! Register of the University, 11. ii. 27, iii. 50. 
2 Stratford Corporation MSS., Misc. Doc. i. 4, 6. 
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which gave him virtual control of the precinct. He converted 
the old schoolhouse into a dwelling for himself, and let the 
camera to his friend the curate, Sir William Gilbert or Gilbard 
alias Higges. In 1594, as we shall see, he married the widow of 
Rafe Shaw, John Shakespeare’s friend and neighbour in Henley 
Street. Sir William, or, as he was familiarly called, ‘Sir Willy’, 
was older than Aspinall. He was one of those inoffensive, ill- 
equipped young men who obtained orders at the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign owing to the dearth of Protestant ministers. 
He, too, played many parts—as curate, poor man’s lawyer, 
scrivener, and keeper of the two Town clocks. He could write 
a very good hand, knew a scrap of Latin, was married three times, 
and had thirteen children, of whom nearly all died young. He 
was a widower, probably living by himself, when he resided 
from about 1590 to 1598 in the School Quad. The simple 
creature for his third wife married a lady in the Almshouse. He 
then, probably on this account, left ‘Chapel’. He was generally 
esteemed. In 1604 the Corporation petitioned for the renewal 
of his licence as curate. “We have known this William Gilbert’, 
they wrote, ‘for many years, to be of a very honest, quiet, sober 
and good behaviour towards all men, and diligent to do all such 
things as are required of his hands, by the which he hath well 
deserved our loving affections.’! 

Holofernes is from the Apocrypha, Sir Nathaniel from the 
New Testament. Holofernes is praised by Judith in fulsome 
terms: “We have heard of thy wisdom and of thy prudent 
spirit, and it is declared through the whole earth that thou only 
art excellent and of a wonderful knowledge.’2 The name would 
be appropriate for Aspinall as for Gargantua’s tutor, ‘a great 
doctor who taught him his alphabet so well that he could say it 
by heart backwards’.3 Of Nathaniel we read in St. John i. 47 
that he was without ‘guile’. If Don Armado’s criticism of 
Holofernes fits Aspinall, ‘the Schoolmaster is exceedingly fan- 
tasticall, too too vain’, Costard’s description of Sir Nathaniel 

1 Worcester, Consistory Court: ‘to the Worshipful Master Doctor Wood, 
Chancellor’. 

2 Judith xi. 8. Cf. Chaucer, Monkes Tale, 561-8: ‘Was never capitain greater 
of renown, nor more pompous in high presumption than Holofernes.’ He lost 


his head in more senses than one. 
3 Rabelais, Gargantua, xiv. *4 Loves L. L. v. ii. 532 f. 


363 Jud-ass and Ass-pinall 


suits Gilbert, ‘a foolish mild man; an honest man, look you, and 
soon dashed; he is a marvellous good neighbour, faith, anda very 
good bowler; but for Alisaunder, alas, you see how ’tis, a little 
oerparted’.! There was a bowling-green in the Chapel garden. 
The first letters of Aspinall’s name exposed him to an ‘epithe- 

ton’ not infrequently thrown at the head of vain and important 
people, and to a jest more than once perpetrated in Lyly’s come- 
dies. In Endymion (iii. 3) the page, Epiton, sings: 

Here snores Tophas, 

That amorous ass, 

Who loves Dipsas, 


With face so sweet 
Nose and chin meet.? 


Hence, no doubt, the cruel bantering of the irate schoolmaster 


in the role of Judas: 


BOYET. As he is an ass, let him go. 

And so adieu, sweet Jude! nay, why dost thou stay? 

DUMAIN. For the latter end of his name. 

BEROWNE. For the ass to the Jude? give it him:—Jud-as, away!3 


Ass was the ‘former-end’ of the Stratford pedagogue’s name.4 
Kemp, no doubt, took the part of Costard, whose jokes need 
gesture to give them effect. Shakespeare, we venture to say, 


impersonated Berowne, and humorously described himself in 
the lines, 
a merrier man, 


Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 

His eye begets occasion for his wit; 

For every object that the one doth catch 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest, 
Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expositor, 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse.® 


* Love's L.L. v.i. 584-8. 2 Cf. Mydas,v.1. 3 Love's L.L. v. ii. 628-31. 

* It is spelt ‘Asspinall’ by Daniel Baker in his Chamberlains’ Account of 6 Jan. 
1601, and in a note by him of 17 June 1614, and “Asspynall’ by John Smith 
in his Account of 8 Jan. 1602. ‘Justasses of Peace’ is a Stratford witticism of 
1619: see p. 843. 


5 The man far more than his words made people laugh—as in v. ii. 485-511. 
© Love’s L.L. 11. i. 66-76. 
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His audience of 1593 could not fail to recognize and appreciate 
the description; and how they would enjoy his protestation, 

When shall you see me write a thing in rime? 

Or groan for Joan? or spend a minute’s time 

In pruning me? when shall you hear that I 

Will praise a hand, a foot, a face, an eye?! 
and his discomfiture and tearing of his sonnet, and ecstatic lauda- 
tion of his ‘black’ mistress, her ‘eye’ and ‘cheek’ and ‘hair’ and 
‘brow’. None would laugh more than readers of his black- 
mistress effusions. To them Berowne was the laughing poet- 
apologist. 


1593-4 
§ 54. THE RAPE OF LUCRECE 


HOMES Labour’s Lost was not written with ease or speed, and, 
save for the touching-up of Titus Andronicus, was Shake- 
speare’s only dramatic work in the autumn of 1593. Lucrece also 
engaged him. This ‘graver labour’ occupied him until the 
spring of 1594. Its completion was amid the exacting duties of 
a player’s life. 

The Rape of Lucrece, or to give the poem its earlier title, as 
entered at the Stationers’ Hall, The Ravishment of Lucrece,2 
is certainly a more serious work than Venus and Adonis. Strat- 
ford, Ovid, law, scripture, exuberance of fancy (‘inventions 
thronging like a press of people at the door’)3 are blended with 
a deepened consciousness. The voluptuous, Titian, atmosphere 
is gone. Instead of a handsome youth, preoccupied and dis- 
inclined, besieged in vain by the goddess of sensual pleasure, 
we have a young wife, a Roman Puritan, intimidated and 
outraged by a lustful prince, and left in mental torture. Adonis 
is not tempted, and if his ears burn with shame his conscience is 
scarcely set on fire. Lucrece is not tempted, but she is morbidly 
sensitive and takes her life. 

Shakespeare had read in Ovid’s Fasti (ii. 761-852) of Tarquin’s 
furiatos ignes, of the niveus color flavique capilli of the heroine, and 

! Iv. iii, 181-4. ; ; 

2 Arber ii. 648. Cf. the Argument, ‘he violently ravished her’, and Macbeth 
(a1. i. 55), ‘Tarquin’s ravishing strides’. 3 Stanza 186, 


364 Its Plenitude of Imagery Uniformly Painful 


the challenge to the proud and inflamed youth of her incorrup- 
tible chastity;! of his friendly welcome under her roof as her 
husband’s kinsman, and his invasion at night of her chamber; 
where, after pleadings, promises, and threats, with his hand and 
sword at her breast,? he forces her to his will, trembling like 
a lamb in his wolfish embrace;3 of his victory which is his 
overthrow;* her grief as she sits with her hair about her 
shoulders, like a mother preparing for the funeral of her child; 
her summons to her father and her husband, their inquiry as to 
the cause of her sorrow, her silence, tears and reluctant con- 
fession; and her self-inflicted wound and prostration (with 
seemly regard to her dress in falling); of Brutus, and his oath of 
vengeance on the Tarquins, and their speedy flight from Rome. 
And upon these ninety and odd lines,5 with more than a hint 
or two from Livy (Historia, i. $7 f.), he builds his two hundred 
and sixty-five stanzas of ‘rhyme royal’ (ababbcc). 

The poem is too long for its subject, and is only saved by its 
extraordinary wealth of accessories. While the story flags, the 
imagery holds us to the end. And this, drawn largely from — 
Stratford scenery and sport, is in keeping with the painful theme. 
The bird limed in the bush (13), caught in the net (66), and 
trembling to hear the falcon’s bells (73),6 the nightingale 
singing ‘against a thorn’ ‘to keep her sharp woes waking’ 
(163), the fowl lagging before the north wind (191), the mouse 
in the cat’s paw (80), the doe struck by the woodman’s bow 
(83), the swan with a stain upon its silver down (145), the crow 
with its wings in the mire (ib.), the owl and its death-boding 
cry (24), ‘the lofty pine’ withering and decaying, ‘her bark 
being peel’d away’ (167), the heavy hanging bell and its doleful 


* 766, Quoque minor spes est hoc magis ille cupit. Cf. st. 2, ‘that name of 
chaste set bateless edge on his keen appetite’. 

? 802, in dextra ensis erat; 804, pectora tacta manu. Cf. st. 67, ‘his hand upon 
her breast’; 73, ‘shakes his Roman blade’. 

* 800, parva sub infesto cum jacet agna lupo. Cf. st. 97, ‘The wolf hath seized, 
the poor lamb cries’. 

* 811, Quid victor gaudes? haec te victoria perdet. Cf. st. 105, ‘A captive victor 
that hath lost in gain’. 

5 From the Metamorphoses he borrows ‘Venus’ doves’ and the Golden Age 
(stanza 9), Narcissus and his ‘self-love’ (38), Orpheus and ‘moody Pluto’ (79), 
the ‘still-pining Tantalus’ (123), and ‘lamenting Philomel’ (155), in whose song 
Lucrece finds sympathy (162). 

é With allusion to his father’s coat of arms, see pp. 75-6. 
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knell at the Gild Chapel (214) the ‘unpractis’d swimmer’ drown- 
ing in the Avon (157), the dangerous tide roaring through anarch 
of London Bridge (239), are in harmony with the suffering and 
fate of the heroine; while other figures suggest the lecher and his 
hatefulness—the worm in the bud (122), the toad in the fountain 
(ib.), the cuckoo in the sparrow’s nest (ib.), the full-fed hound 
and gorged hawk (100), the wasp sucking the honey of the bee 
(120), and the hissing adder “where the sweet birds sing’ (125). 
Scriptural images are of the same kind—the cockatrice with 
its ‘dead-killing eye’ (540, Isaiah xiv. 29, Wisdom xi. 15), the 
cedar stooping to the shrub (664, Judges ix. 14 ff.), the soul’s 
fair ‘temple’ defaced (719) and corrupted (1172, 1 Corinthians 
vi. 19), the brand of the harlot on the brow (807, 1091, Revela- 
tion xvii. 5), the poor, lame, blind, and halt (902, Luke xiv. 21), 
the Fall (217, Genesis iii), and life hanging in doubt (1570-5, 
Deuteronomy xxviii. 67). 
Legal expressions, far less interesting, fall into line—as in the 
heroine’s plea (236): 
Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak, 
And far the weaker with so strong a fear: 
My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak; 
No rightful plea might plead for justice there: 
His scarlet! lust came evidence to swear 
That my poor beauty had purloin’d his eyes; 
And when the judge is robb’d the prisoner dies; 
in her fanciful will (169-73), wherein she bequeaths her stained 
blood to the ravisher, her honour to the knife, her resolution 
to her husband (whom she appoints Overseer), and her soul and 
body, after Elizabethan custom, to Heaven and the earth, and 
even in the grotesque description of her death (247), absurd 
enough, were the author not sincere, to deprive his poem of its 
“gravity : l 
Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheath’d: 
That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breath’d; 
Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeath’ d 
Her winged sprite, and through her wounds doth fly 
Life’s lasting date from cancell’d destiny.? 


1 A reference to the scarlet robes of the Judge. 
2 See also the terrible stanzas 4, 20, 146, 244. 


366 Helen and Suicide 


Tarquin and Lucrece are Elizabethan. He crosses the rush- 
strewn hall of her mansion, lifts the latch of the parlour door, 
enters the chamber (which is both a bedroom and sitting-room), 
and, torch in hand, surveys the four-poster with its closed cur- 
tains, and the walls of the room hung with tapestry. He draws 
the curtains and sees her, like Carpaccio’s St. Ursula, asleep— 

Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under . . . 
Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet; whose perfect white 
Show’d like an April daisy on the grass (56). 

It is strange that Tarquin, who is a youth (juvenis in Ovid), 
should be so untouched by her purity and unshaken by ‘com- 
punctious visitings’. Imogen creates a very different impression 
on the Poet’s later and more human villain, Iachimo, and the 
sense of sin is immeasurably deeper in his riper study of a 
criminal, Macbeth. And it is the stranger because Tarquin is not 
a Cloten—a blind clod. He is intellectually, coldly conscious, 
foresees every consequence, recognizes the justice of the con- 
demnation that will be visited on him. Lucrece conjures him, 

by high Almighty Jove, 
By knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship’s oath, 
By her untimely tears, her husband’s love, 
By holy human law— 
(‘holy’, the language of religion for what the lawyer Shakespeare 
holds in reverence). But he is without Grace—the quality which 
alone saves a man from Will or Desire: 
Graceless holds he disputation 
"Tween frozen Conscience and hot burning Will (36). 
As the old Friar, a Calvinistic friar, says in Romeo and Juliet: 
Two such opposed foes encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs, Grace and rude Will; 
And where the worser is predominant, 
Full soon the canker death eats up that plant (1. iii. 27-30). 
Lucrece, on the other hand, is morbidly sensitive. The picture of 
the Sack of Troy (which Shakespeare may have seen some- 
where) fills her with wild rage against Helen (211): 
Show me the strumpet that began this stir, 
That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 


* Cf. st. 71, “Will is deaf and hears no heedful friends’; and st. 101 f., ‘Desire 
doth fight with Grace’, 
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And in unreasonable anguish she takes her life. Shakespeare 
condemns Helen, now and always. He praises her ‘cheek’ but 
‘not her heart’,! calls her ‘that false woman’,? a ‘hilding’ and a 
‘harlot’,3 ‘contaminated flesh’.4 But he also condemns Lucretia’s 
suicide. It was a breach, according to Elizabethan theology, of 
the Sixth Commandment, “Thou shalt not kill.’5 Brutus the 
Court clown, so Shakespeare makes him® (and not infrequently 
the Court jester is his spokesman), pronounces the Poet’s verdict: 

Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so; 


To slay herself that should have slain her foe (261). 


Elizabethan also, and more convincing if slightly drawn, are the 
maid and the groom. Both live, one with ‘soft slow tongue’ 
and ‘demure obedience’ which turns to tears of sympathy, the 
other a ‘sour-faced’ honest ‘creature’ who ‘talks in deeds’. 


1593-4 
§ 55. THE EARL OF PEMBROKE’S MEN 


Li Alleyn left the Strange’s Men he was not at home by 
All Hallown-tide.?7 They visited Shrewsbury,’ as they 
intended, and probably Chester and York, for it was December 
when they reached Coventry on their way south. At Leicester 
they received 5s.9 (no doubt over and above what was ‘gathered’), 
and at Coventry, on 2 December, 205.19 As 2 December was a 
Sunday their performance probably took place the previous day. 
Shakespeare would join them about this time, and accompany 
them, via Sudbury,!! to London. 

Plague was still a menace, ruinous to theatrical companies. 
There is record of only one performance at Court this Christmas 
and Shrove-tide—by the Queen’s players on Twelfth Day, 
Sunday 6 January 1594.!2 And this was their last appearance 
before Her Majesty or, save for a brief tenure with Sussex’s men 

ı As You L. It, ut. ii. 153. 2 3 Hen. VI, u. ii. 149. 


3 Rom. and Jul. 11. iv. 44. 4 Tro. € Cres. IV. i. 71. 

5 Haml. 1. ii. 131 f. ; 

6 Ovid merely says, ‘Brutus animo sua nomina fallit’ (Faszi, ii. 837). 

7 p. 348. 8 Chambers, W. S. ii. 315. 
9 Ib. 316. 10 Ib, 315. ; 
1 Tb. 12 Chambers, Sżage, iv. 108. 
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of the Rose at Easter,! in London. “They broke’, says Henslowe, 
who lent them {£15 to enable them to play in ‘the country’.2 
Sussex’s men also ‘broke’, and played no more in town or 
country. Pembroke’s men had come to grief ‘in the country’ the 
previous summer, and on their return to London (August 1593) 
‘were fain to pawn their apparel’.3 They were fain also to part 
with their play-books, several of which associate the company, 
however loosely, with Shakespeare. 

Pembroke’s company was a short-lived fellowship. Thanks, 
it may be, to their patron, Lord Henry Herbert, President of 
Wales (elderly husband of Mary Sidney, Sir Philip’s sister 
of The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia), still more to their 
possession of a new play by Marlowe, not to mention dramas 
revised by Shakespeare, they made a meteoric appearance at 
Court at Christmas 1592-3, dividing the honours with Strange’s 
Men. They played on 26 December and 6 January, Strange’s — 
on 27 and 31 December and 1 January. We hear nothing of 
them previously save that they performed (shortly before) in 
Leicester. Their Marlowe play was Edward the Second, which 
doubtless was one of the pieces they presented at Court. They 
acted it also ‘sundry times publicly in the honourable city of 
London’.s In the spring they set out for their patron’s head- 
quarters, as President of Wales, at Ludlow. They travelled by 
Bath and Bewdley. At Bath they received 16s., less 2s. which 
they had to pay for ‘a bow that was broken by them’:® possibly 
the ‘bow’ of the keeper in The True Tragedie of Richard Duke 
of York (m. i). At Bewdley they were paid 20s. as ‘my Lord 
President his players’.7 At Ludlow as ‘my Lord President's 
players’ they were welcomed by the mayor ‘in the new House’ 
(or Town Hall) and regaled with ‘a quart of white wine and 
sugar’ at the cost of 12d. ‘For their play’ they received 20s. 
from the borough purse. No doubt they performed also at 
the Castle. Proceeding to Shrewsbury, where their advent was 
noted as ‘my Lord President’s players coming to this town’, 
they were paid no less than 40s. by the mayor’s warrant.? Within 
the circle of their patron’s influence they do not seem to have 


1 Greg, Henslowe, i. 17. 2 Ib. 4. 3 Jb. iii. 40. 
* Chambers, W. S. ti. 316. 5 Title-page of Edward the Second, 1593. 
© Chambers, W. S. ii. 314. 7 1b. 315. 8 Ib. 315. 9 Ib. 315. 
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suffered. Nor further afield had they much to complain of. At 
York, where they played in June, the Lord Mayor’s reward was 
40s.;! and at Coventry, on their journey south, they received 30s. 
from the City Chamberlain.2 By Ipswich, where their reward 
was 135. 8d.,3 they came to London. Here, if not earlier, trouble 
began. Theatres were shut up, players dispersed, Alleyn and 
Strange’s men were on a tour round England, Marlowe was 
dead. Unable to earn, Pembroke’s Men disposed of Edward the 
Second to a stationer, William Jones (who promptly entered it 
on 6 July at Stationers’ Hall), and set out on a tour in the south. 
It proved disastrous. They were at Rye in July, where they 
received ‘in reward’ 13s. 4d.5 Before the end of August they 
were back in London in a bankrupt state. So we learn from 
Henslowe’s reply to an anxious inquiry as to their welfare from 
Alleyn.6 They parted with their properties and broke up. 
Among their plays were two—The Taming of a Shrew and 
The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of York; probably a third, 
The First Part of the Contention of York and Lancaster—which 
Shakespeare had revised; and a fourth, Titus Andronicus, which 
later underwent revision at his hands. How did this unfortunate 
company come by the Shrew, the True Tragedie, and, if they 
had it, the Contention as revised by Shakespeare? Did Shake- 
speare, as some would have us believe, join Pembroke’s Men, 
re-write these dramas for them, and accompany the troupe 
on their tours into bankruptcy? The facts do not warrant any 
such revolutionary hypothesis. We may assume that Strange’s 
Men, almost certainly their first owners, as certainly they were 
the owners of Harry the Sixth (the continuation of the Con- 
tention and True Tragedie), sold them, as good stock for the 
provinces, to Pembroke’s Men on their adventurous (and too 
costly) setting-out, as presumably Marlowe sold to them his last 
and ripest tragedy, Edward the Second. ‘Unquestionably as pub- 
lished in 1594—5,7 after the break-up of Pembroke’s company, 

1 Chambers, W.S. ii. 316. 2 Ib. 315. 3 Ib. 315. 

4 Arber, Register. 5 Chambers, W.S. ii. 314. 

6 ‘As for my lord of Pembroke’s, which you desire to know where they be, 
they are all at home, and have been this five or six weeks; for they cannot save 
their charges with travel, as I hear, and were fain to pawn the apparel’ (28 Sept.). 

7 Tam. of a Sh. 1594, S.H. 2 May; True Tragedie 1595; Contention 1594, SH, _ 
12 March. 

I Bb 
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they contain much Shakespeare revision; and unquestionably _ 
they were the possession, by repurchase or otherwise, of 
Strange’s Men and their successors, on the stage and in print, 
further revised, not to say transformed, by Shakespeare, as The 
Taming of the Shrew and the trilogy of King Henry the Sixth. 

The case of Titus Andronicus! is different. Its revision by 
Shakespeare was subsequent, it may be, to the break-up of Pem- 
broke’s Men, and to the Poet’s return to London for Christmas 
1593; and therefore was not for Strange’s Men (though they 
previously possessed the play in its original crude form, and 
subsequently acquired it as revised by him), but for Sussex’s 
Men, who brought it out under Henslowe’s auspices at the Rose 
as a ‘new’ piece on Thursday 24 January 1594.2 


1594 
§ 56. TITUS ANDRONICUS 


Te original Titus if not by Thomas Kyd was by an imitator. 
It has Kyd’s note of revenge, and a hero who fumes in 
rhetorical impotence—like Hamlet and Don Horatio. It out- 
Kyds Kyd, and might very easily have been converted by Shake- 
speare, after the manner of his revision of The Taming of a 
Shrew, into a burlesque of contemporary drama. But his public, 
as perhaps he had found (if it needed the finding) in the case 
of the Shrew, were disinclined. They preferred horrors, with 
‘the swelling bombast of a bragging blank verse.’3 Shakespeare 
amended the verse; added lines of sweet simplicity and humanity, 
and passages full of Stratford sport and scenery;4 and introduced 
or drastically reshaped the characters of Lucius and the Clown. 
Ovid is prominent throughout; but the Bible and Law, save in 
the Shakespeare portions,5 are conspicuous by their absence. 
Three times Titus Andronicus was performed by Sussex’s 


1 Published 1594, S.H. 6 July 1593. 2 Henslowe, i. 16. 
3 Nashe, Preface to Menaphon, 1589 (McKerrow, iii. 311). 
* To Shakespeare may safely be attributed among others such lines as 1. i. 93, 
117-19, 150-6; 11. i. 81-94, ii. 1-6, iii. 12-29, 94 f., iv. 44-51; III. i. 88-90; IV. ii. 
` L0I-3; V. iit. 82 (“To love-sick Dido’s sad attending ear’), 161-5. 
$ 1.1. 1-4, 27, 55, 90 f.; TII. i. 245 f., ii. 37-41; IV. ii. 32 f., iv. 3-93 V. i. 71-83; 
iii. 182-6, 
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Men, on 24 and 28 January and 6 February; on which last day 
it was entered at Stationers’ Hall for-publication, the Rose and 
other theatres being closed again on account of the plague. 
Sussex’s Men and the Queen’s Men, as we have seen, followed 
Pembroke’s into bankruptcy. With Henslowe’s assistance the 
Queen’s Men pulled themselves together and went on tour. 
Shakespeare’s company, in possession of Titus Andronicus, also 
went on tour—in the eastern counties and the south. They 
played at Ipswich on 8 May, at Winchester on 16 May, at 
Southampton before the r9th,! which was Sunday. At South- 
ampton they were in the neighbourhood of Titchfield, the seat 
of the young Earl, Shakespeare’s patron They had lost on 
16 April their Lord Strange (since 25 September 1593 Earl of 
Derby) but still performed under his name (or that of his Count- 
ess). On 3 June they were back in London, performing under 
the name of their new patron, the Lord Chamberlain (Henry 
Carey, Lord Hunsdon), with the Admiral’s Men at Newington 
Butts, pending reparations at the Rose. At this out-of-the-way 
theatre they produced Titus Andronicus on 5 and 13 June.? Cor- 
rectly, therefore, the Quarto of the play, when it appeared in the 
‘course of 1594, bore on the title-page the words, ‘as it was 
Played by the Right Honourable the Earl of Derby . . . and Earl 
of Sussex their Servants,” but incorrectly the intervening words, 
‘Earl of Pembroke’. As played by Pembroke’s Men it was in 
a cruder form. Other pieces at Newington Butts were The 
Taming of the Shrew on 12 June and Hamlet, no doubt Kyd’s 
tragedy, with probably some revision by Shakespeare, on 10 
June.3 On 15 June the Admiral’s Men reopened the Rose, where 
they played by themselves continuously for the next twelve 
months.4 

What did Shakespeare do? His company would hardly have 
shared the Newington Butts if they could have hired the Theatre 
or the Curtain. The summer was phenomenally wet, and the 
rain seems to have washed away the pestilence in London. 
There is no evidence of the Chamberlain’s Men being on 
tour until the autumn, but there is evidence of Shakespeare's _ 


1 Chambers, W.S. ii. 318. 
2 Henslowe, i. 17 (the dates need amending). 
3 Ib. 4 Ib. 17-24. 
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presence in the summer at Stratford. To this summer belongs 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and probably King Richard the 
Second. We will venture the belief that, having seen Lucrece 
through the press, the Poet rode home to produce happy, un- 
exampled, and, as it’ proved, triumphant work for the coming 
winter. Lucrece was printed by Field and published by Harrison, 
The latter had entered it at Stationers’ Hall on 9 May.? Like 
Venus and Adonis it is singularly free from misprints, and gives 
not a little of the author’s interesting spelling. Variant readings 
prove that it underwent some correction in the printing. The 
dedication lacks the anxious deference of that of the earlier 
poem. Shakespeare writes to his Friend: “The warrant I have 
of your honourable disposition, not the worth of my untutored 
lines, makes it assured of acceptance.’ 

Venus and Adonis had won the approbation of courtly readers 
(a second edition was on its way),3 and the Earl was compli- 
mented by its successor. He was, moreover, delighted, and he 
rewarded the Poet handsomely. 

Not long after the middle of June 1594 Shakespeare could 
mount his horse for Stratford. During his halt at Oxford he 
was probably visited by his student friend and admirer, a young 
poet of high thought and no mean ability, Henry Willoughby 
of St. John’s College. 


§ 57. WILLOBIE HIS AVISA 


So of a Wiltshire squire and kinsman of the de Brokes of 
Westbury,4 Henry Willoughby was sixteen when he matri- 
culated at Oxford on 10 December 1591,5 and under twenty 
when his poem, Willobye his avisa or the true picture of a modest 
maid and of a chas|t|e and Constant wife, was entered by a fellow 
student, in his absence abroad, at Stationers’ Hall on 3 September 


I p. 401. 2 Arber, ii. 648. — 

3 1594 (transferred to Harrison on 25 June). 

* William Blount, Lord Mountjoy, lord of the manor of Westbury, died in 
1594, and was succeeded by his brother Charles. This brother, educated at 
Oxford (where he was created M.A. in 1589) and the Inner Temple, was a 
favourite of the Queen, and for this reason hated by the Earl of Essex—who 
subsequently loved him, as did his sister, Sidney’s ‘Stella’, the long-suffering 
Penelope Rich. 5 Register, 11. ii. 187. 
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1594.1 He had evidently taken a great fancy to Shakespeare 
(as the Earl of Southampton had done, and as any spirited 
young aristocrat might do, with wisdom enough to recognize 
the earnestness behind the nonsense), on the occasion perhaps 
of his visit and performance in the university city on 6 October 
1592.2 He had read his saucy poem (afterwards published in 
The Passionate Pilgrim, 1599), and certain of his sonnet effusions 
lamenting his lady’s cruelty. Adopting the verse of the former 
effort3 he wove his story, in four or five hundred stanzas, of the 
admired ‘Avisa’, the handsome, pleasing, but ‘precise’ wife of 
the host of the George Inn at Sherborne in Dorset. 
Willoughby’s Avisa takes us into the heart of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Dorset. In January 1592, by gift to the Queen of a rich 
jewel worth £250, Raleigh obtained from her a ninety-nine 
years’ lease of the old episcopal castle and estate of Sherborne, 
which she wrung, at a rent of £260, from the newly appointed 
Bishop of Salisbury. Hither, in disgrace with Her Majesty, he 
brought his wife (the occasion of their quarrel), Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, his brother, Carew Raleigh, and his free- 
thinking ‘retinue’, which included his ‘man’, maker of his 
charts and ‘plots’, Thomas Harriott. A fellow ‘atheist’ was the 
Lieutenant of Portland Castle, Thomas Allen. Reports of 
dangerous heresy soon spread through the county. Whitgift 
appointed a commission of inquiry, consisting of Thomas Lord 
Howard of Bindon (five miles west of Wareham), Sir Ralph 
Hotsey of Milcombe Horsey (six miles east of Cerne Abbas), 
two other local gentlemen, and Francis James the chancellor 
of the diocese. They met at Cerne on 21 March 1594, and 
examined clerics (mostly Oxford scholars) and churchwardens 
gathered from places so far afield as Gillingham in the north and 
Wyke Regis in the south, Blandford on the east and South 
Perrott on the west. On the 28th Horsey and the chancellor 
examined two ladies from Sherborne, and on:the 29th a shoe- 
maker of that town.4 Sherborne was fullof rumours of unbelief, 
but the most illuminating bit of evidence is that of Master 
Ralph Ironside, an Oxford M.A., who later took his B.D., 


1 Arber, ii. 659. 2 P. 313. 
3 xix. ‘Whenas thine eye hath chose the dame’. 
4 G. B. Harrison, Willobie His Avisa, 255-71. 
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then ‘minister’ of Winterborne Abbas (between Dorchester and 
Bridport). In the summer of 1593 he accompanied a friend, 
Christopher Whittle, ‘minister’ of Fordington by Dorchester, 
another M.A. of Oxford, to the house of Sir George Trenchard 
of Wolverton (rather more than a mile north-west of Dor- 
chester), a member of Convocation of Oxford University and 
father of a boy at Oxford. Of the company were Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his brother Carew, Sir Ralph Horsey, and Master 
John Fitzjames, who, like the host, had a son at Oxford. Towards 
the end of supper some provocative remarks by Carew Raleigh 
—‘loose speeches’, Ironside (our reporter) informs us, which 
were gently reproved by Horsey’s quotation of 1 Corinthians 
xv. 33 in Latin, colloquia prava corrumpunt bonos mores'—led to 
theology. 


‘Master Raleigh demands of me, what danger he might incur by such 
speeches? whereunto I answered, “The wages of Sin is death.” And he 
making light of death, as being common to all, sinner and righteous, I 
inferred further, that as that life which is the gift of God through Jesus Christ 
is life eternal, so that death which is properly the wages of sin is death 
eternal, both of the body and of the soul also. Soul, quoth Master Carew 
Raleigh, what is that? Better it were, said I, that we would be careful how 
the souls might be saved than to be curious in finding out their essence. 
But Sir Walter would discuss that “essence”. I have been, saith he, a 
scholar some time in Oxford, I have answered under a Bachelor of Art,? 
and had talk with divines, yet hitherunto in this point, to wit what the 
reasonable soul of man is, have I not by any been resolved. They tell us it 
is primus motor, the first mover ina man &c. Unto this, after I had replied 
that howsoever the soul were fons et principium (the fountain, beginning, 
and cause of motion in us), yet the first mover was the brain or heart: I was 
again urged to show my opinion . . . I cited the general definition of Anima 
out of Aristotle (2° de Anima cap. 1°), and thence a subjecto proprio deduced 
the special definition of the soul reasonable that it was actus primus corporis 
organici animantis humani vitam habentis in potentia. It was misliked of Sir 
Walter as obscure and intricate; and I withal yielded that, though it could 
not unto him as being learned, yet it must seem obscure to the most 
present; and therefore had rather say with divines plainly that the reason- 
able soul is a spiritual and immortal substance breathed into man by God, 
whereby he lives and moves and understandeth, and so is distinguished 
from other creatures. Yea, but what is that spiritual and immortal sub- 
stance breathed into man? saith Sir Walter. The Soul, quoth I. Nay, then, 
. saith he, you answer not like a scholar.’ 


! The Vulgate has, corrumpunt mores bonos colloquia mala. 
2 This throws some light on Raleigh’s obscure career at Oriel. 
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It was arguing in a circle. So as to the essence of God. When 
Master Fitzjames quoted Aristotle that God was ‘Ens entium, 
and Sir Walter asked, “but what is this Ens entium’, ‘I answered, 
It is God.’ Whereupon impatiently Sir Walter brought the 
conversation to a close, wishing ‘that grace might be said, for 
that, quoth he, is better than this disputation’.! 

Between Lord Howard of Bindon and Raleigh little love was 
lost—the latter spoke of his lordship, after suffering at his hands 
in various ways, as a ‘peevish fool’;2 but Horsey and Raleigh 
were ‘very good friends’,3 and whatever Lord Howard may 
have desired, the inquiry at Cerne resulted in no prosecution. 

Young Willoughby’s heroine is a native of Cerne+— 

At wester side of Albion’s Isle 

Where Austin pitcht his monkish tent5— 
daughter of the ‘mayor’ (otherwise the bailiff) of the town, and 
‘full twenty years a maid’, ‘precise’ and ‘grave’ anda reader of her 
Bible, when she married the host of the George Inn at Sher- 
borne. Already, before marriage, she had been lewdly besieged 
by a nobleman, rich and furens; and for ten years since she had 
been plagued by the attentions of ‘ruffians, roysters, young 
gentlemen, and lusty captains’, including “Caveleiro’ (a Sir), - 
‘D. B.’ a Frenchman, and a Germanized Englishman, “‘Dydimus 
Harco’. To these is now added the author, ‘H. W.’, “Henrico 
Willobeyo, Italo-Hispalensis’ (a traveller in Italy and Seville), 
‘a headlong youth’, hopelessly infatuated. He locates her home 
(‘at the top of Cheap Street’)7— 


Seest yonder house, where hangs the badge 
Of England’s Saint— 


and the Castle, and New Well— 


At east of this a Castle stands, 

By ancient shepherds built of old, 

And lately was in shepherd’s hands, 

Though now by Brothers bought and sold; 
At west side springs a crystal well; 
There doth this chaste Avisa dwell. 


1 Harrison, op. cit., pp. 265-8. 2 Edwards, ii. 250. 3 Ib, 401. 

+ As pointed out by C. Hughes, Willobie his Avisa, p. xvii. 

5 Camden, Britain (tr. Holland), 1637, f. 212. ‘Cerne Abbey; which Augustine 
the Apostle of the English nation built.’ 

ó Identified by G. B. Harrison, 195-7. 7 Ib. 196 f. 


376 ‘The Old Player, W. S}? 
This is definite;! and so is the allusion to Shakespeare: 


‘H.W.,? being suddenly infected with the contagion of a fantastical fit at 
the first sight of A[visa], pineth a while in secret grief; at length, not able 
any longer to endure the burning heat of so fervent a humour, bewrayeth 
the secrecy of his disease unto his familiar friend, W. S., who not long before 
had tried the courtesy of the like passion, and was now newly recovered of 
the like infection; yet finding his friend let blood in the same vein, he took 
pleasure for a time to see him bleed, and instead of stopping the issue he 
enlargeth the wound with the sharp razor of a willing conceit, persuading 
him that he thought it a matter very easy to be compassed and no doubt 
with pain, diligence and some cost in time to be obtained. Thus this miser- 
able comforter, comforting his friend with an impossibility, either for that 
he now would secretly laugh at his friend’s folly, that had given occasion 
not long before unto others to laugh at his own, or because he would see 
whether another could play his part better than himself, and in viewing 
afar off the course of this loving Comedy, he determined to see whether it 
would sort to a happier end for this new actor than it did for the old player.3 
But at length this Comedy was like to have grown to a Tragedy by the 
weak and feeble estate that H. W. was brought unto by a desperate view of 
an impossibility of obtaining his purpose till Time and Necessity, being his 
best phisicians, brought him a plaster, if not to heal yet in part to ease his 
malady. In all which discourse is lively represented the unruly rage of 
unbridled fancy, having the reins to rove at liberty with the divers and sun- 


dry changes of affections and temptations which Will set loose from Reason 
can devise. 4 


H. W. hails the arrival on the scene of W. S.: 


But yonder comes my faithful Friend, 
That like assaults hath often tried; 


* And far from complimentary. The ‘ancient shepherds’ are the bishops; the 
‘shepherd? in whose hands the Castle lately was is the new Bishop of Salisbury, 
John Coldwell, who bore the blame of its alienation, as the ‘Brothers’ (Sir Walter 
and Carew Raleigh) here are charged with its treacherous appropriation. ‘Bought 
and sold’ is an expression (used five times by Shakespeare) derived from the 
betrayal by Judas of Christ. Cf. The Pageant of the Weavers at Coventry, 1591: 

Behold, now it is come to pass 

That, many years before, was told 

How that Christ, our right Messias, 

By Judas should be bought and sold. 

* I see no reason whatever for identifying H. W. with Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton. 

$ Shakespeare calls himself ‘old’ in Sonnet xx11, and speaks of himself as ‘beated 
and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity’ in Sonnet txu, ‘with Time’s injurious hand 
ara and o’erworn’ in Sonnet txm. He was certainly living a very strenuous 

€. 

* Canto xliv. 
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On his advise I will depend, 

Whe’r I shall win or be denied, 
And look, what counsel he shall give, 
That will I do, whe’r die or live.! 


W. S. greets him: 


Well met, friend Harry; what’s the cause 
You look so pale with Lented cheeks? 
Your wanny face and sharpened nose 

Show plain your mind something mislikes.2 


Wickedly he recommends him, after the manner of the ‘sportive’ 
poem in The Passionate Pilgrim,3 to ply his mistress hard: 


Well, say no more: I know thy grief 
And fate from whence these flames arise; 
It is not hard to find relief 
If thou wilt follow good advice: 

She is no saint, she is no nun, 

I think in time she may be won. 


Willoughby had borrowed his ‘hexameter’ (as he calls it), or 
six-lined stanza, from Shakespeare’s saucy effort, which con- 
sists of nine stanzas of mock counsel, in imitation of Ovid’s Ars 
Amatoria (Ars Veteratoriat is Willoughby’s marginal title of the 
advice he puts into the mouth of ‘W. S.’), beginning: 


Whenas thine eye hath chose the dame, 
And stall’d the deer that thou should’st strike,5 
Let reason rule things worthy blame, 
As well as fancy, partial wight: 
Take counsel of some wiser head, 
Neither too young nor yet unwed— 


and concluding with the alarming thought, not being ‘unwed’, 
that he may have been overheard: 


But soft! enough—too much I fear— 
Lest that my mistress hear my song: 
She will not stick to wring mine ear, 
To teach my tongue to be so long; 
Yet will she blush, here be it said, 
To hear her secrets so bewraid.® 
1 xliv, st. 8. 2 xlv, st. 1. 3 xix. * Old Sly’s art. 
5 Ovid has: Scit bene venator, cervis ubi retia tendat, 
Scit bene qua frendens valle moretur apet; 
Tu quoque materiam longo qui quaeris amori 
Ante frequens quo sit disce puella loco. 
6 The poem has suffered severely in the printing. The order of the stanzas 
should be 1, 2, 5, 6, 3, 4, 8, 7, 9. 


378 Something more than Gossip in the Neighbourhood 


The liberties taken with the ‘brother’ possessors of Sherborne 
Castle, as guilty of betrayal of the shepherd-bishop’s right,! 
and with the names of Shakespeare and the hostess of the George 
Inn (whether ‘Avis’ or another), not to mention personages who 
would seem to be hinted atin the titles of her suitors, will account 
for Dorrell’s cautious Epistle in his edition of Avisa. ‘It seems’, 
he says, ‘that the author names himself and so describeth his own 
love: I know not, and I will not be curious.’2 And it was well 
he did not commit himself. On 13 February 1596 was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall, and shortly after was published, a counter- 
poem, making light of Avisa and her virtue in comparison with 
Homer’s heroine and her chastity, entitled Penelope’s Complaint: 
the work of a young Dorset scholar, of the same age as Dorrell, 
named Peter Coles (or Colse), probably tutor in the house of 
Sir Ralph and Lady Edith Horsey, to whom, and their daughter 
Grace, he dedicates this Mirrour for Wanton Minions. Not 
that ‘Avisa’ was other than her ‘unknown’ eulogist presented in 
his ‘pamphlet’, but she was of humble birth and station, the 
‘meanest’ to be ‘registered’ among ‘so many praiseworthy 
matrons’. 

“The cause’, added Coles to the reader, ‘I have contrived so pithy a matter in 
so plain a style and short verse is: for that a vain-glorious Avisa (seeking by 
slaunder of her superiors to eternize her folly) is in the like verse by an 
unknown author described: I follow, I say, the same style and verse, as 


neither misliking the method, nor the matter had it been applied to some 
worthier subject.’3 


This suggests something more than gossip in the neighbourhood; 
as does an Apology by Dorrell in a second edition of Avisa, 
dated 30 June 1596, in which he declares, “There is no particular 
woman that was either party or privy to any one sentence or 
word in the book’, and that the story is ‘a poetical fiction for 
thirty-and-five years since’,4 not, therefore, of contemporary 
events and persons. Henry Willoughby, we learn, wasnow dead, 
and “Thomas Willoby frater Henrici Willoby nuper defuncti’ adds 
a poem to the effect that Avisa (from the Latin a-vis a, ‘not-seen’, 
and therefore not ‘in public eye’) described ‘no particular woman 


but only Chastity’.s Dorrell signs himself, both in his Epistle of 


1 pp. 373, 375-6. 2 Hughes, p. 7. 3 Ib., pp. 159-64. 
* Ib. 142 f. 5 Ib, 151-7. 
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1594 and Apology of 1596, ‘Hadrian’, though doubtless he was 
‘Thomas Darrell, Berkshire, clerici filius, aetate 18’ who matricu- 
lated at Brasenose the day that Henry Willoughby matri- 
culated at St. John’s.! Peter Coles, probably by help of the 
Horseys (to whom he expressed himself as 
unhappy master, 
That can advance encomions renowned 
Of others, obscurely lying in hope’s grave 
buried himself ),? 

at last went to Oxford, matriculating at Gloucester Hall, as of 
‘Dorset, plebeii filius, aetate 26°, on 9 November 1599.3 In which 
year, on 4 June, poor Willobie his Avisa was ‘stayed’ at Stationers’ 
Hall in London, with other forbidden books, from publication, 4 
no doubt because of its personalities, real and imaginary. j 


1592-4 
§ 58. SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION 


HAKESPEARE wrote, as he spoke, the English of an educated 

man, born and bred in Warwickshire, and earning his living 
in London and at the Court, conscious that his pronunciation 
was regarded by courtiers and cultivated Londoners as some- 
what provincial, and his spelling by the printers as often super- 
fluous and inconvenient. This appears from Field’s edition of 
Venus and Adonis, 1593. It was authorized by the Poet, bore his 
name (‘William Shakespeare’), was produced from his manu- 
script and under his supervision, by a friend, a fellow native 
of Stratford, an old scholar, we need not doubt, of his school. 
We should expect, therefore, to find not a little of the author’s 
orthography in the text. On the other hand, Field was the 
older man by two and a half years, had been in London four- 
teen years, stood high in his craft as successor to Vautrollier and 
husband of his widow, printed learned and courtly books, and 
was not likely to be patient with ‘dialect’. Moreover, as a printer, 
he was sensitive to the look of the page and the stanza, and econo- 
mical in the use of typeand paper. Such forms as gryne for groyne, 


1 Register, 11. ii. 186 f. 2 Hughes, p. 163. 
3 Register, II. ii. 238. 4 Arber, iii. 678. 


380 Shakespeare’s Spelling cut down by Field 


joyce for juice, jeast for jest (however pardonable in a poem pro- 
fessedly archaic, and permissibly far-fetched in rhyme, like The 
Faerie Queene)! were ruled out of Venus and Adonis, as were 
redundancies, for the most part, like beginne, chinne, dugge, lippe, 
gonne, abhorre, daunger, herrauld, boosome, and hundreds more. 
A superfluous letter or two would suffice to carry a line of verse 
beyond its limit, and half a dozen of such overlapping lines 
would seriously reduce the content of a page, not to mention 
the disfigurement of the stanzas. The concluding couplet of the 
stanza, slightly to the right of the rest, was apt to give trouble. 
Field rigorously cuts down short words to shorter—be, bid, by, 
do, did, ech, fy, go, he, lo, me, no, now, red, he, she, so, we, wo, and so 
forth. Forty times he introduced abbreviations, such as the 
stroke for m or n, and & (ampersand), and five lines, nevertheless, 
overlap. How many lines have been squeezed into the allotted 
width is a matter of not very shrewd conjecture. No doubt this 
was up-to-date and businesslike, but it did ill justice to the verse. 
Art is regardless of space and economy of any sort of material. 
Shakespeare wrote, approximately (853-8): 

Loe, heere the gentle Larke, wearie of rest, 

From his moyst cabinet mountes uppe on hie, 

And wakes the Morning, from whose silver brest 

The Sunne ariseth in his majestic: 

Who dooth the world so gloriouslie beholde 

That Ceader-toppes and hilles seeme burnisht golde.? 


The lengthy lines and spelling suit the thought—of the lark 
rising into the sky, and of the dawn and sunrise, and of the tree- 
tops and hills ablaze above. But Field cuts them down, else the 
stanza would have occupied the space of eight lines instead of 
six. Shakespeare must have groaned to see his Warwickshire 
uppe, toppes, and hilles reduced to up, tops, and hils, and his Sunne 
shorn of its capital—and have felt grateful that his wearie, 
moyst, majestie, Ceader were spared and Sunne not diminished to 
a poor little cockney sun. 

Field, moreover, disregards, if indeed he is aware of it, the 
homography or eye-thyme. 


* e.g. wyle, guyle, style, spoyle (11. i. 8). See p. 383, n. 1. 


r Shakespeare probably wrote as a rule gou/de but here, to rhyme with beholde, 
golde. í 
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There was always one reader for whom Shakespeare as an 
artist, and a great artist, wrote, for his eye and ear, and critical 
appreciation, and that was Himself. In his poems he wrote also 
for the appreciation of the reading public. And for them, as well 
as himself, he indulged considerably in homography. That is 
to say, he wrote with a view to the look of his rhymes as well 
as their sound. For example, his wonted spelling was kisse1—as 
in Venus and Adonis, 53 f. : 

Hee saieth shee is immodest, blames her ’misse— 
What followes more shee murthers with a kisse. 
But to rhyme with is or this he does not hesitate to write it kis— 
as in Venus and Adonis, 205-10: 
What am I that thou shouldst contemne mee this? 
Or what great daunger dwelles uppon my sute? 
What were thy lippes the worse for one poore kis? 
Speake faire, but speake faire woordes, or else bee mute: 
Give mee one kisse, Ile give it thee againe, 
And one for intrest if thou wilt have twaine. 
Here, while shortening at least half a dozen words, such as daun- 
ger, uppon, and lippes, Field correctly prints kis at the end of the 
third line, to rime with this, and kisse in the middle of the fifth 
line. But in many places he overlooks this distinction, which is 
too subtle for his practical mind: as in Venus and Adonis, 899 fa 
couplet which has suffered badly at his hands: 
Biddes them leave quaking, biddes them feare no more, 
And with that woorde shee spide the hunted bore. 
He prints bids (twice), thé (once), word, and boare. Again, in 
I105—10: 
But this fowle, grimme, and urchin-snowted Bore, 
Whose downeward eye stille looketh for a grave, 
Nere saw the beautious liverie that hee wore— 
Witnesse the intertainment that hee gave. 
If hee didde see his face, whie then I knowe, 
Hee thoght to kisse him, and hath kilde him soe. 
Field prints incorrectly Boare and grim, correctly kisse and inter- 
tainment.2 

1 Rom. > Jul. ut. v. 42—‘One kisse, and Ile descend.’ The lovers wanted 
a ‘kisse’, not a ‘kis’. i 

2 Eye-rhyme was carried to absurd lengths by Spenser (e.g. sight, bight, 
spright; dreme, beseme, steme, extreme, course, fourse, sourse; clefte, lefte, wefte; 


382 Some Features of Shakespeare's Orthography 


Lucrece, 1594, by Field is also drastically treated. Forty-five 
lines have been shortened by use of the stroke for m or n, or of &, 
nine lines overlap, and not a few have been curtailed in the let- 
tering. Shakespeare wrote, approximately (1317-30): 

Besides, the lyfe and feelinge of her passion 

Shee hoordes to spende when hee is bye to heare her, 

When sighes and grones and teares may grace the fashion 

Of her disgrace, the better soe to cleare her 

From that suspicion which the world might beare her: 
To shunne this blotte shee wolde not blotte the letter 
With woordes till action might become them better. 


To see sadde sightes mooves more then heare them told, 

For then the eye interpretes to the eare 

The heavie motion that it dooth behold 

When everie parte a parte of woe dooth beare: 

Tis but a parte of sorrowe that wee heare. 
Deepe soundes make lesser noyse then shallowe foordes, 
And Sorrowe ebbes beeing blowne with winde of woordes. 


Field has injured these stanzas not only by the introduction of 
& or the nasal —in four lines, but by the shortening, we may 
believe, of at least seven important words (such as shunne, blotte, 
sadde, ebbe to the weaker shun, blot, sad, eb) and upwards of twenty 
more unimportant. Nevertheless, he has left sufficient of the 
original (shee (2), hoords, foords, interpretes, heavie, everie, heare (3), 
cleare, care, beare) to indicate the mischief done. 

Preserved in these editions are not a few distinctive features of 
the Poet’s orthography. He preferred -es to -s in both nouns and 
verbs, asin Venus and Adonis, 49-52: 

Hee burnes with bashfull shame, shee with her teares, 
Dooth quench the maiden burninge of his cheekes; 


Then with her windie sighes and goulden heares 
To fanne and blowe them drie againe shee seekes. 


Field keeps the -es here (six times) and, as by accident, heares (for 
hayres‘) to rhyme with teares. He preserves also drie and windie. 
Conspicuous is Shakespeare’s taste for this -ie termination— 


quight, fight; grutch, mutch, tutch; fayre, hayre = heir; warre, jarre, arre = atc), 
farther sometimes than the printer, Master Ponsonbye, even under supervision 
(from 1 Dec. 1589 to 23 Jan. and later 1 590), could tolerate. 

* As in The Songue of Solomon (cf. Loves Labour’s Lost, 1598, v. ii. 405), in the 
Bishops’ Bible: ‘thy lockes of heare’, ‘thy hearie lockes’, ‘the heare of thy head’; 
and as in The Faerie Queene, often (1. x. 28, 11. i. 61, ii. 15, &c.). 
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instead of -y, without the Chaucerian e (-ye)—while he fre- 
quently retains the y within or at the beginning of a word: ayme, 
boystrous, eyther, joynt, lyon, tyger, pyoner, ryot, voyce, rayle, wayle. 
As a scholar he writes adjunct, adulterat, conceipt, deceipt,! desperat, 
gratis, opposit, parasit, privat, sainct, treatis, all without a final e. 
Like Holofernes, he is guilty of abhomination (according to the 
current derivation ab homine), though he pronounced it, unlike 
the pedant, abomination. 

Noteworthy peculiarities in Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, 
to most of which the Poet adhered to the end, are adue, auncient, 
bin, bloud and bloudie, ceaze (seize), bechaunce, dispight, Eccho, 
errour, extreame, fornace, foulter (falter), hearb, heard and heardman, 
inough, incounter, incourage, and generally in- instead of en-; 
kuckow, lode and tode, marchant, marmaid, obay, ore (o'er), peasaunt, 
sence (sense), smoake, smoother, sodaine, sommer, straunge and 
straunger, stronde, sturre, tane (txen), theame, tretcherous, vertue, 
waigh, wracke, yoake; burthen and murther, and vice versa fadome; 
holdsome and lawnd; then for than invariably; and Roome (Rome) 
rhyming with doome and groome, and Romaine pronounced 
Roomaine. 

These facts and clues enable us conjecturally to restore not a 
little of the verse, and to obtain results very superior to those of 
modern spelling. The following restoration (not very different 
from Field’s text but strikingly different from a modern edition) 
is illuminating: 

Bidde me discourse, I wille inchaunte thine eare: 

Or like a Faerie trippe uppon the greene, 

Or like a Nymph, with longe dishevelde heare, 

Daunce on the sandes and yet noe footinge seene. 
To pronounce ‘discourse’ as discorse, and turn inchaunte and 
daunce into inchant and dance, is to reduce smooth gliding into 
ahop. We must notice the Poet’s eye-rhyme, heare and eare. 

Field’s omission of the u in daunger and straunger, and other 
economies of spelling, injure for modern readers at least such 
stanzas as Venus and Adonis, 132, 134: 


What have you urgde that I can not reprove? 
The pathe is smoothe that leadeth on to daunger. 


I So Spenser: conceipt, deceipt, receipt (F.Q. 11. v. 34). Spenser’s free-lance 
spelling throws considerable light on Shakespeare’s and its handling by printers. 


384 A Gain in his. Word-Music 


I hate not Love, but your devise in love 

That lendes imbracementes unto everie straunger. 
You doe it for increase, O straunge excuse 
When Reason is the bawde to Lustes abuse! 


Love comforteth like Sunshyne after rayne, 
And Lustes effect is tempest after Sonne; 
Loves gentle Springe dooth alwayes freshe remayne, 
Lustes Winter comes ere Sommer halfe bee donne. 
Love surfets not, Lust like a glutton dyes; 
Love is all trueth, Lust full of forged lyes. 


Slight emendation transforms stanzas 167 f.: 


‘Noe, noe,” quoth shee, ‘sweete Death, I did. but jeast; 
Yet pardon mee, I felt a kinde of feare 
Whenas I mette the Boare, that bloudie beast, 
Which knowes no pitie but is stille seveare; 
Then, gentle Shaddowe, trueth I muste confesse, 
I raylde on thee fearinge my loves decesse. 


Tis not my fault, the Boare provokt my tonge; 
Bee wreakt on him, invisible Commaunder, 
Tis hee, fowle creature, that hath donne thee wronge; 
I did but acte, hees authour of thy slaunder. 
Greefe hath twoo tonges, and never woman yit 
Could rule them both without tenne womens wit.’ 


“Woonder’ instead of ‘wonder’, ‘inchaunt’ instead of ‘enchant’, 
‘aunswer’ instead of ‘answer’, similarly transform Lucrece 83 f., 
Inchaunted Tarquin aunswers with surmise 
In silent woonder of stille-gazing eies. 
And ‘glaunce’ in 1399—a masterly line— 
But the milde glaunce that slie Ulysses lent— 
makes it slide with a sleekness worthy of the shock and halt in 


1730 f.—again masterly verse, born of a line in Spenser’s Faerie 


Queene: 
Stone stille, astonisht with this deadlie deede, 
Stoode Colatine.! 


The subject has critical consequence. The passages in Sir 
Thomas More ascribed by some to Shakespeare contain spelling 
alien to him in 1592-4 and at any time—sealf, freind, elamentes, 
plaigue, strainger. On the other hand, the letter of Shakespeare’s 


* “Wherewith astonisht still he stood as senceless stone’ (rr. vi. 31). 


Shakespeare a Sportsman 385 


company (Strange’s Men) in support of the petition of the 
Thames watermen in 1592 is so completely in his orthography 
of 1592-4 that we should not be surprised if he were the author 
of the original at any rate of this document.! 


§ 59. THE FOREST 


HAT Shakespeare was a sportsman is obvious. It is written 

upon his work, early and late, as unmistakably as his fami- 
liarity with the Bible, with Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and with 
country-town Law. Not infrequently it runs away with him 
—as in Lorenzo’s spirited description of ‘a wild and wanton 
herd’ of ‘unhandled colts’, “fetching mad bounds’ and ‘neighing 
loud’, pulled up by ‘a trumpet sound’ or other ‘air of music’: 
a sight never witnessed in Venice (Merch. of Ven. v. i. 71-9). 
What we have noted in The Taming of a Shrew (p. 271) and 
Love’s Labour’s Lost (p. 354) is noticeable in his other writings of 
this period. In The Two Gentlemen there is four times as much 
law as sport, but allusion unmistakable to hunting the hare and 
the cry of the huntsmen Soho, soho!2 and to liming for birds.3 In 
1 Henry VI and 2 Henry VI the disproportion is less, and in 3 Henry 
VI there is more sport than law. The trilogy takes us into the 
Forest. We are among dogs and hawks and horses, as well 
as liming for birds in a bush and ‘tangling’ them.+ There is 
‘flying at the brook’ (for water-fowl);5 the beater puts up the 
fowl too suddenly;° a falcon is ‘mailed-up in shame’,” enfolded, 
that is, in a cloth to keep her wings still and her bells quiet; 
another seizes a pigeon, which pecks helplessly her “piercing 
talons’;8 while a favourite peregrine, Old Joan, in a high wind 
makes ‘a pitch above the rest’.2 Keepers hide in a brake, with 
their crossbows, watching for the deer to come through the 
‘laund’;!9 a stag draws his pursuers into the ‘chiefest thicket of 


I Note verie, privie, duetie, companie, chardge, countrie, contynuaunce, whearebie, 
thearbie, onelie, unreadie, commaund, banck, hindraunce, nomber, plaie, praie, straunge, 


seperacion. 
2 mI. i. 188-91. 3 mr. ii. 68. 
4 I. IV. ii. 22, 2.1. ili. 91-4, II. iv. 54 f., mt. iii. 16, 3. V. vi. 13-17. 
$22. 10. 1e Xe 6 44f. 
7 Ib. 1. iv. 31. 8 3.1. iV. 41. 


9 2.11. i. I-14. 10 3, I. i. 1—8. 


386 Stag, Hare, Fox 


the park’,! and ‘bounded’ at last ‘in a pale’ holds the ‘yelping 
kennel’ at bay— 
in blood, 
Not rascal-like, to fall down with a pinch, 
But rather moody, mad and desperate stags, 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel, 
And make the cowards stand aloof at bay.? 


We are in the Poet’s company, and share his admiration for the 
creature. He is sorry for the woodcock in the gin, and the cony 
in the net,3 and the hare on his last legs. But he is without 
mercy for the fox—a ‘subtle’ thief, “which barks not when he 
would steal the lamb’, a ‘crafty’, ‘deceitful’, ‘stealthy’, cowardly 
(without ‘valour’), ‘ingrateful’ ‘murderer’, in the hen-roost and 
on the common as within the fold.s Shakespeare vents his 
lawyer-wrath on this cunning vagabond, with his rank smellé 
but serviceable skin (for the furred gowns of the magistracy),7 
and pronounces him undeserving of misericordia: 


Wer ’t not madnes, then, 
To make the fox surveyor of the fold? 
Who, being accus’d a crafty murderer, 
His guilt should be but idly posted over 
Because his purpose is not executed. 
No; let him die, in that he is a fox, 
By nature prov’d an enemy to the flock, 
Before his chaps be stain’d with crimson blood, 
And do not stand on quillets how to slay him: 
Be it by gins, by snares, by subtilty, 
Sleeping or waking,® tis no matter how, 
So he be dead; for that is good deceit 
Which mates him first that first intends deceit.9 


Like a felon he must be taken and executed. 

On the weasel the Poet’s judgement is hardly less stern. He 
speaks of it as a ‘night-wandering’ little beast, that comes 
‘sneaking to the unguarded nest and sucks the eggs’, ‘splenetic’, 


1 3. Iv. v. 2f. 2 J. Iv. ii. 45—52. 

3 3.1. iv. 61 f. 4 p. 388. 

5 2. m. i. 55. Cf. Mid. N. D. v. i. 234-40; K. Lear, mt. iv. 96, vii. 28; Cymb. 
III. iii. 40. 

6 Tw. N. 1. 5.136; 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 175. 7 Meas. for Meas. tt. ii. 9-11. 

2 Five times Shakespeare uses this phrase—z Hen. VI, 11. i. 56; 2 Hen. VI, 11. 
i. 263 (above); Com. Errors, 11. ii. 213; Rich. IIL, v. iii. 117; K. Lear, 1. iv. 249. 

9 2 Hen. VI, 111. i. 252-64. 
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‘quarrellous’, and ‘shrieking’!—a suitable image of the cynical 
Jaques.2. Nor does Shakespeare love snakes. He admires their 
beauty but dislikes them, dreads them—praises their “enamell’d 
skin’, their ‘green and gilded’, ‘spotted’, “wreathed folds’,3 but 
shuns to touch them, and distrusts the ‘snaky’ crispéd locks of 
a golden head.4 He has seen an adder ‘roll’d in the sun’, on ‘a 
flowering bank’, with ‘shining checker’d slough’, observed its 
bluish hue, started at the ‘nimble threats’ of its head, its ‘hiss’ and 
‘double tongue’, and noted its gliding off in the curves of the 
indenture of a lawyer's deed.5. He accepts the current belief in its 
poisonous ‘fork’, and the statement of the Psalmist, that the 
adder is ‘deaf’ and ‘heareth not the voice of the charmer, charm 
he never so wisely’.6 More to the purpose, Shakespeare knows 
the adder’s ‘tooth’ and ‘fang’ and ‘venom’;7 and if he likens 
Jaques to the weasel, he calls Cleopatra the ‘strange’ (i.e. harlot) 
‘serpent of old Nile’.® 

Among the birds of ‘tyrant wing’ the kite is no favourite— 
which builds its nest of ‘lesser linen’ and other pilferings, carries 
thither the partridge, devours chickens, fattens on carrion.’ 
‘Detested kite!’ cries Lear in uncontrollable passion to Goneril.1° 
‘Hell kite’ is Macduff’s term for the slaughterer of his wife and 
children, ‘at one fell swoop’.!! Puttock was the vulgar name of 
the bird, whence Imogen’s outburst, ‘I chose an eagle, and did 
avoid a puttock’.!2 

With enthusiasm Shakespeare has seen the ‘feathered king’— 
has beheld him ‘tire with his beak’, on “feathers flesh and bone’, 
‘shaking his wings, devouring all in haste’, and caught sight of 
his ‘green, quick eye’.13 There is no reason to doubt an occasional 


Lucr. 307; Hen. V, 1. ii. 170; 1 Hen. IV, u. iii. 81; Cyb. 111. iv. 162. 
As You L. If, 11. V. 13. 
Mid. N. D. 11. i. 255, ii. 9; As You L. Iż, rv. iii. 109; Ven. & Ad. 878. 

4 Mer. of V. 111. ti. 92. 

5 Titus A. 11. iii. 13; 2 Hen. VI, ut. i. 228 f.; Tim. of Ath. 1v. iii. 181; As You 
L. Iż, rv. iii. 110-13 ; All’s Well, 1. iii. 147 £.; Lucr. 871; Rich. II, 11. ii. 21. 

6 Psalm lviii. 4 f. Cf. 2 Hen. VI, ut. ii. 76 f.; Sonnet cxir. 9-11; Troil. & C. 
Il. ii. 171-3. 

7 Rich. I, ut. ii. 21; Hamil. 111. iv. 203. 

8 Ant. €” Cleop.1. V. 25, I. Vii. 27-54, V- ii. 243-82. See p. 679. 

° Wint. T. 1v. ii. 24; 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 249, ii. 193, 196; Hamil. 11. ii. 607,- 

10 K, Lear, I. iv. 284. 11 Mach. tv. iii. 217-19. 12 Cymb.I.i. 140. 

13 Phoen. ¢» T. 11; 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 268 £.; Ven. & Ad. 55-8; Rom. e Jul. 


III. V. 221 f. 
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388 Falconry, Hunting, Coursing 
eagle in Arden, ‘gazed upon’ in flight ‘with every eye’, ‘in 
winged pride’, ‘sky-aspiring’ and ‘vanishing in the sunbeams’, 
Shakespeare may have watched him while he 
o’er his aiery towers, 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest.? 

In the Comedy of Errors, which contains ten times more law 
than sport, we read of the ‘unruly deer’ which “breaks pale and 
feeds from home’—exposed to poachers, as the unruly husband 
to harlots.3 In the Sonnets, too, where law largely predominates, 
falcons soar and swoop, sometimes with added strength and 
grace through imping; and deer are hunted “past reason’, not 
worth the chase, others wounded until they plead for death.4 
Lucrece, wherein there is as much sport as law, and Venus and 
Adonis, which gives us far more of the sportsman than the attor- 
ney’s clerk, take us again into park, or waste, or ‘over the downs’, 
as ‘woodmen’ with bows and arrows, or huntsmen on horseback 
with hounds and horn, or falconers proud of the well-trained, 
bird that towers in the sky, shaking its wings and couching the 
fowl, with its shadow and bells.s In 3 Henry VI we read of the 
brace of greyhounds whose eyes ‘sparkle’, 


Having the fearful flying hare in sight;§ 


but in Venus and Adonis is a picture, matchless in literature, of 
‘Poor Wat’ in flight from the dogs, “cranking and crossing’, and 
dodging through “musits’, or gaps in the hedge, to ‘amaze’ them, 
running among sheep or rabbits to throw off the scent, guided 
always by sound rather than sight, ‘far off upon a hill’ 

On his hinder legs, with listening ear, 

To hearken if his foes pursue him still.7 

Shakespeare loved the hounds, while he sympathized with the 

stag or hare. He loved to hear them, to watch them, to note 
their individual behaviour.® Still more, he loved a horse. His 


1 Lør. 1015; Rich. II, 1. iii. 129 f.; Tim. of Ath. 1. i. 49; Cymb. 1. i. 139, IV. ii. 
348-50, V. V. 470-3. 

2 K. Jobn, v. ii. 149 f. 3 1. i. 100 f. 

4 LXXVIII, LXXXVI, CXXIX, CXXXIX. - 

5 Lucr. 457, 505-11, 694-7, 580 f., 1149-52; Ven. €” Ad. 3 f., 55-8, 230-40, 
560 f., 868-88, 913-24, 1025, 1027. 

© I. V. 129-31. 7 674-706. 

8 Ven. € Ad. 692-6, 913-24; Tam. Sh, Ind. i. 16-29; Mid. N. D.1v. i. 111-24. 
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father had a horse, for his business as a glover in the market 
towns, and for his visits (of which we hear) to Little Alne, 
Coventry, Warwick, Barton-on-the-Heath; his uncle Harry 
of Ingon had his mare; his friend, Richard Quyney, had a 
favourite mare for his journeys to and from London, and 
a colt which broke bounds and was sent to Clopton Park for 
pasture. Twenty kinsmen had their mounts, and on gelding or 
curtal he joined in the chase or following of a falcon, before he 
had a hackney of his own for useful service on the road. He 
possessed such when he wrote, in the summer of 1592, Sonnet L 
and its sequel: 


How heavy do I journey on the way, 
When what I seek, my weary travel’s end, 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 
‘Thus far the miles are measur’d from thy friend!’ 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 
Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me, 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider lov’d not speed, being made from thee: 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
‘That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide, 
Which heavily he answers with a groan 
More sharp to me than spurring to his side; 
For that same groan doth put this in my mind: 
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 


Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 

Of my dull bearer when from thee I speed: 

From where thou art why should I haste me thence? 

Till I return, of posting is no need. 

`- O! what excuse will my poor beast then find, 

When swift extreamity can seem but slow? 

Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind, 

In winged speed no motion shall I know: 

Then can no horse with my desire keep pace; 

Therefore desire, of perfect’st love being made, 

Shall neigh—no dull flesh—in his fiery race; 

But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade,— 
‘Since from thee going he went wilful-slow, 
Towards thee I'll run and give him leave to go.’ 


What could better express the fellow-feeling of horse and 
rider: As is the other so is the one, and sometimes as the one so 
the other. A better portrait of the ‘beast’ (in pride not pity) 


390 Hunter and “Roan Barbary’ 
is that of the hunter defiant of his master, ‘limned’ about thesame 


time: 
His ears up-prick’d; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass’d crest now stand on end; 
His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 
As from a furnace, vapours doth he send: 
His eye, which glisters scornfully like fire, 
Shows his hot courage and his high desire.! 
This and seven stanzas more are pure Horse. 

About this year, 1594, Shakespeare may have purchased the 
‘roan Barbary’ (as Madden thinks), so affectionately praised in 
King Richard the Second.2, Such a steed, ‘hot and fiery’ but well 
in hand, with ‘slow’ and ‘stately pace’ keeping on his ‘course’, 
would answer every requirement of the player when with his 
fellows, Kempe, Burbage, and the rest, preceded bya trumpeter, 
he rode into a town through ‘gazing streets’, in the garb of a 
‘kingly part’ and attended by a page. 


1593-4 
§ 60. KING RICHARD THE THIRD 


TS Love’s Labour’s Lost Shakespeare ‘outshone’ Lyly. In King 
Richard the Third he surpassed ‘Marlowe’s mighty line’.3 King 
Richard the Third is the sequel to the trilogy of King Henry the 
Sixth and, like that trilogy, the work of a disciple of Marlowe. 
It is dominated by a Marlowean monster, but one more subtle, 
more many-sided, more possible than Tamburlaine or Barabas. 
King Richard’s mind is a deformity like his body. He is a mental 
cripple and conceivable, with a skill in deception welcome to 
an actor, and a power of will as admirable as his hypocrisy and 
cruelty are inhuman. He pursues his object undaunted by diffi- 
culties and improbabilities, heedless of the groans and curses of 
his victims. Nor is he altogether spiritually incapacitate. In the 
last Act a touch of Grace manifestsitself. At Bosworth he awakes 


from his dream in terror, not merely of man but of the Super- 
natural: 
Have mercy, Jesu! 
1 Ven. e” Ad. 271-6. 


2 v. v. 76-94. This passage alone proves Shakespeare’s horsemanship. 
3 Ben Jonson, in the Folio 1623. 
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Conscience is alive: 


All several sins, all used in each degree 
Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty! guilty !! 


Note the legal figure, and the same in Lucrece: 


Guilty thou art of murder and of theft, 
‘Guilty’, ‘guilty’, ‘guilty’? 

Richard’s dream is one of four in the play (Shakespeare has 
been reading in manuscript Nashe’s Terrors of the Night),3 the 
first being that of Clarence before his murder in the Tower.4 
This is a gorgeous passage of poetry, with reminiscences from 
Ovid,’ Marlowe’s Hero and Leander,® and the report of the 
treasure-ship, Madre de Dios.” Law and the Bible are prominent 
in the drama—they mingle, for example, in 1. iv. 187-207 
conspicuously: 


CLARENCE. What is my offence? 
Where are the evidents that do accuse me?® 
What lawful quest have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge? or who pronounced 
The bitter sentence of poor Clarence’ death? 


1 y, iii. 198 f. .* st. 132. 

3 This book was entered at Stationers’ Hall 30 June 1593 and again 25 Oct. 1594, 
and published before 25 March 1595 after progressing in manuscript ‘from one 
scrivener’s shop to another’ and ‘becoming so common that it was ready to be 
hung out for one of their signs’ (McKerrow, i. 337-41). Shakespeare read, “The 
Night is the Devil’s black book wherein he recordeth all our transgressions; when 
we are shut separately in our chambers he keepeth his audit in our sin-guilty 
consciences. The only peace of mind he hath is despair. There be them that 
think every spark in a flame is a spirit’ (‘the lights burn blue’: Rich. II, v. iii. 180). 
‘Melancholy is the mother of dreams. Woe to the solitary man that hath his sins 
continually about him. Much I wonder how treason and murder dispense with the 
darkness of the night, how they can shrive themselves to it, and not rave and 
die. Methinks they should imagine that Hell embraceth them round. Hannibal _ 
dreamed a little before-his death that he was drowned. It is a blessed thing but 
to dream of gold. This poor piteous perplexed miscreant despairs’ (‘I shall 
despair’: v. iii. 200) ‘or loseth his vigour or spirit’ (I have not that alacrity of 
spirit I was wont to have’: v. ili. 73 f.). ‘Any terror, the least illusion is a 
cacodaemon unto him’ (‘thou cacodaemon’: 1. iii. 144). “By night time Judas 
betrayed Christ, Tarquin ravished Lucretia’ (McKerrow, i. 345 f., 350, 357, &c.). 
Cf. Richard III, 1. iv. 1-41, V. iii. 180—200. 

4 1. iv. 9-63. 

5 Metamorphoses, iv. 432 ff., 495 f., x. 72 ff. We find Ovid in other passages: 
ur. i. 88 (‘winged Mercury’, Meż. i. 671), 111. i. 200 (‘digest in form’, Met. i. 7), 
Iv. iv. 250 (Lethe, Mer. xi. 602 ff.). 

6 159-64. 7 pp. 299 ff. 8 CF. Lucrece, st. 244. 
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Before I be convict by course of law, 
To threaten me with death is most unlawful. 
I charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 
By Christ’s dear blood shed for our grievous sins," 
That you depart and lay no hands on me: 
The deed you undertake is damnable. 
I MURDERER. What we will do, we do upon command. 
2 MURDERER. And he that hath commanded is the King. 
CLARENCE. Erroneous vassal! the great King of Kings? 
Hath in the Tables of His Law? commanded 
That Thou shalt do no murder,* and wilt thou then 
Spurn at His edict and fulfil a man’s? 
Take heed, for He holds vengeance in His hands’ 
To hurl upon their heads that break His Law. 
2 MURDERER. And that same vengeance doth He hurl on thee 
For false forswearing. 


Not less than fifty and perhaps as many as seventy Scriptural 
quotations and allusions may be detected in Richard the Third. 
Politically the play has significance. Like the three parts of King 
Henry the Sixth it stresses the evils of usurpation and civil war. 
The ‘crook-back prodigy’ is raised up as a ‘Scourge’ of God (as 
Marlowe would say) to the English for taking up arms against 
His Anointed: 


England hath long been mad and scarr’d herself’. . . 

O now let Richmond and Elizabeth, 

The true succeeders of each royal house, 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin together.® 

One of the links between King Richard the Third and Lucrece 1s 

Shakespeare’s avoidance of the political aspect of Ovid's story 
which ended in the expulsion of kings. Another is the gloom of 
both the drama and the poem. Richard’s cynical humour alone 
relieves the heaviness, the ‘gravity’ of Lucrece is unmitigated. 
The contrast with Love’s Labour’s Lost is very remarkable, and 
eloquent of the dual genius of the Poet. The time will come 


when he will blend the comic and the tragic and heighten the 
effect of each. 


* Revelation v. 9: “Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.’ 
2 Ib. xix. 16. 3 Exodus xxxii. 15. 
* Exodus xx. 13 (Prayer Book). 


5 Romans xii. 19. 6 y. v. 23, 29-31. 
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1594 (Autumn) 
§ 61. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


HE wet and cold which changed the summer of 1594 into 
yee did not unduly trouble Shakespeare. Better than any 
chronicler he has described the unseasonable season. ‘June and 
July’, Simon Forman tells us, were ‘very wet and wonderful cold 
like winter, that the 10 day of July many did sit by the fire, and 
scant two fair days together all that time.’ ‘In May’, says Stow, 
‘fell many great showers of rain, but in June and July much more; 
for it commonly rained every day or night until St. James's Day, 
and two days after most extremely; all which notwithstanding, 
in the month of August there followed a fair harvest; but in the 
month of September fell great rains, which raised high waters 
such as stayed carriages and broke down bridges in many places.’ 
And Dr. King in his lectures at York on Jonas declared, ‘our 
July hath been like to February, our June even as an April, so that 
the air must needs be corrupted; God amend it in his mercy!’ 
Shakespeare makes us see and feel the chilly transformation: 

the winds, piping to us in vain, 
As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 
Contagious fogs; which falling in the land 
Have every pelting river made so proud 
That they have overborne their continents. 
The ox hath therefore stretch’d his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain’d a beard. 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrion flock . . . 
The human mortals want their winter here; 
No night is now with hymn or carol blest: 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
That rheumatic diseases do abound: 
And thorough this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter.? 


But the Poet is in great spirits nevertheless. The youthful, 
morbid discontent of the Sonnets is gone, and their handling, 
however conventional and affected, of sensual ‘themes’. Shake- 


1 11. i. 88-97, 101-7. 
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speare has a work after his heart. Strength and success, and a pure 
radiant pleasure, glow through A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Not in 1594, norin 1595, nor in 1596, nor in 1597, nor ever again 
is the Poet’s ‘sportive wit’ thrown away on “Black Mistress’ 
trivialities. The Dream marks an epoch in his career and in the 
world’s literature. It is the loveliest thing he has yet attempted 
or perhaps ever will. The Tempest, a ‘graver labour’, does not 
surpass it, and probably nothing of its kind does. 

In a ‘fine frenzy’, out of Ovid and the Bible, Chaucer, Mar- 
lowe! and Spenser, North’s Plutarch, Stratford law, folk-lore and 
scenery, and his own incomparable wealth of fancy, the young 
Poet, aged thirty, shapes his World of Faerie, full of enchant- 


1 Dido has considerably influenced the Dream, Venus puts Ascanius to sleep 
‘amongst green brakes’ and strews him ‘with sweet-smelling violets, blushing 
roses, purple hyacinth’ (613 f.; cf. Titania’s bower, 11. i. 250-2); she bids Cupid 
touch Dido in the breast with his arrow, that she may ‘dote upon Aeneas’ love’ 
(621 f.; cf. m. i. 157-72, II. ii. 103, III. ii. 102 f.), whereupon she finds Iarbas 
‘loathsome’ (691; cf. 1r. ii. 257, 260 £., 263 f.). She has many suitors but is ‘free 
from all’ (787; cf. ‘the Imperial Votaress, fancy-free’, 11. i. 163 f.). Juno claims 
thanks for watching Ascanius asleep and ‘saving him from snakes and serpents’ 
stings, that would have killed him sleeping as he lay’ (848 f.; cf. Hermia, 11. ii, 
145-50). Dido’s sister Anna loves Iarbas as madly as Iarbas loves Dido, and 
pursues him as Helena pursues Demetrius, and Demetrius Hermia, and Hermia 
Lysander, and Lysander Helena— 

Iarbas, stay, loving Iarbas, stay! 
Hard-hearted, wilt not deign to hear me speak? 
Pll follow thee with outcries ne’ertheless (1146, 1148 f.). 

The Nutse’s invitation to Ascanius prepares us for Titania’s entertainment of 
Bottom: 

I have an orchard that hath store of plums, 

Brown almonds, services, ripe figs and dates, 

Dewberries, apples, yellow oranges; : 

A garden where are bee-hives full of honey, 

Musk-roses and a thousand sort of flowers 
(1375-9; cf. m1. i. 169-71; also m1. i. 252). Ascanius is ‘stolen’ by ‘fairies’, as 
Titania’s attendant-boy from an Indian king (1620-3; cf. 11. i. 22); and Dido, 
deserted by Aeneas, cries 

fetch Arion’s harp, 

That I may tice a dolphin to the shore 

And ride upon his back unto my Love 
(1656-8; cf. u. i. 150). Dido was printed with the title, ‘The Tragedie of Dido, 
Queene of Carthage: Played by the Children of her Maiesties Chappell, Written by 
Christopher Marlowe, and Thomas Nash gent. 1594.’ Nashe’s part was probably 
that of editor, and author of an elegy which followed the title-page in some 


copies, not extant (McKerrow, ii. 335-7). From Marlowe (2 Tamburlaine, rv. ii. 9) 
is the ‘seething brains’ of v. i. 4. , 
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ment and music, and gives to ‘airy nothings a local habitation 
and a name’, with suggestion, in the spirit of The Faerie Queene, 
_ of divine Reality and Influence. His little creatures of the night 
are not, as in Nashe’s Terrors, instruments of Satan, relics (as 
historically they probably were) of pagan ‘infidelity’,! but 
providential agencies, kindly as mischievous, upsetting the uni- 
verse when they quarrel, but united, the means of blessing and 
peace. They glisten in the moonlight on hill, in dale, forest or 
mead, lie in flowers and acorn-cups or tread the groves till 
the Eastern gate, all fiery-red, 


Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams—* 


a Turner sunrise (not in Stratford but at Dover) in three lines of 
immortal colouring. ‘Airy nothings’, they are potent. If they 
fall out, the elements lose their wits, mortals are distract, lovers 
wander in amazement. Strangest ofall, under their spell ‘hempen 
home-spuns’ would be poets, and even Bottom is disturbed in his 
self-complacency. Bottom .the weaver is not gross like Chris- 
topher Sly the tinker. He is merely a British Philistine. He is 
a substantial person with his feet well on the ground. He is 
practical (‘scratch my head, Pease-blossom’),3 utilitarian ("Master 
Cobweb, if I cut my finger I shall make bold with you;# kill mea 
red-hipped humble-bee on the top of a thistle and bring me the 
honey-bag’),5 and at the sight of Mustard-seed (‘the least of all 
seeds but when it is grown the birds of heaven come and buildin 
the branches thereof’)® is reminded of roast-beef.7 He has a 
reasonable good ear in music—‘Let’s have the tongs and the 
bones’.8 But among the fairies he has a glimmering conscious- 
ness that he is an ass. Words come into his head in muddled 


1 ‘In the time of infidelity, when spirits were so familiar with men that they 
called them Dii Penates, their household gods or their Lares, they never sacrificed 
unto them till sun-setting. The Robin Goodfellows, Elfs, Fairies, Hobgoblins of 
our latter age, which idolatrous former days and the fantastical world of Greece 
yclept Fawns, Satyrs, Dryads and Hamadryads, did most of their merry pranks 
in the night. Then ground they malt and had hempen shirts for their labours, 
danced in rounds in green meadows, pinched maids in their sleep that swept 
not their houses clean, and led poor travellers out of their way notoriously’ 
(McKettow, i. 347). 

2 1m. ii. 391-3. Se AS Oe 5 4 m. i. 186 f. 

5 tv. i. 11-13. & Matthew xiii. 31 f. 

7 M.N.D. 11. i. 196-200. Sav. gr 
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fashion which he has heard in Church or from Scripture: ‘The 
eye hath not seen and the ear hath not heard, neither hath entered 
into the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.’! 

We will note the regret— 


No night is now with hymn or carol blest. 


Again the language of religion of what is dear to the Poet.? So 
also in this play—Titania’s ‘consecrated bower’, the sun’s ‘fair 
blessed beams’, this ‘hallowed house’, ‘with fairy grace bless this 
place’, “this field-dew consecrate’ (consecratus), “bless with sweet 
peace’, ‘in safety rest, blest’. Oberon’s concluding speech is a 
benediction. 

The Court is in the Poet’s thoughts, the scene of his per- 
formances in 1590, 1591, 1592, and, as he hopes, of future, greater 
triumphs—the royal ‘Palace’ and the ‘Owner’ thereof, ‘the Fair 
Vestal thronéd in the West’, and her ‘tall pensioners’ in ‘gold 
coats’.3 But Stratford greets him on all sides; and he loves it, 
every bit of it, the more dearly because of his many months’ 
absence. The homely, the simple, the quaint and grotesque are 
beautiful—the housewife breathless with churning, the gossip 
and her bowl, the ‘wisest aunt’ on her three-foot stool, the 
‘frightened maidens of the villagery’, the girl-friends working 
on one sampler, the hand-loom weaver, the bellows-mender, 
the tinker, the joiner, and the carpenter (one engaged in furni- 
ture, the other in house-building); lovers in a wood on a bank of 
primroses, love-tokens (sweetmeats, nosegays, bracelets of hair, 
rings), the bank where wild thyme blows, the Duke’s Oak,4 the 
farm-house at night where the ploughman snores and wasted 
brands glow in the dying fire, Robin Goodfellow or Puck 


* 1 Corinthians ii. 9, Bishops’ Bible. In the Geneva Version (1587 edition) is 
the marginal comment: ‘We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery which men 
could not so much as dream of. As it is written, The things which eye hath not seen, 
neither ear hath heard, neither came into man’s heart, those things which pass all 
man's understanding, man cannot so much as think on them, much less conceive them with 
his senses, ate which God hath prepared for them that love Him, man is not able 
_ 40 think God's providence towards His.’ Bottom says (rv. i. 217-20): ‘The eye of 

man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, 
his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to teport, what my dream was.’ 

? pp. 98-102. 

3 IE. i. 158; v. i. 425, 427; II. i. 10. 4 1. ii. 113. 
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(according to the metre),! the screech-owl, the churchyard and 
the ‘Churchway’? at Stratford, the haunt of gliding ghosts. In 
Warwick-town, eight miles from Stratford, youths and maidens 
went rush-gathering in the night of 7 May 1584, and lovers a 
few nights previously in this May season consoled themselves by 
kissing through the hole of a door which parted them.3 A little 
farther afield, at Kenilworth, was the scene of Oberon’s vision of 
the dolphin and incomparable music on occasion of the Queen's 
visit in July 1575.4 Titania’s sodden country of 1594 is the Avon 
valley, reaching to the Bankcroft at Stratford, where games have 
ceased: : 

The nine-men’s morris is fill’d up with mud, 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 

For lack of tread are undistinguishable.5 

Bottom was a role for Kemp, Theseus for Shakespeare. The 

latter again was a ‘kingly part’, and with its criticism of the 
‘abridgement’ offered for the ducal entertainment, and comment 
on the play selected, eminently suitable for the Poet—not to 
mention the superb lines on poetic creation in V. i, which may be, 
with other exquisite passages, an addition to the original Dream. 
Evidence of the Poet’s active practical interest in the production 
of his dramas is the part of the bookholder and prompter, 


Quince.® 


1594 
§ 62. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


OMPANION to the Dream may have been The Taming of the 
Shrew, or as Meres names it, and probably Shakespeare 
named it, Love’s Labour ’s Won.7 It was a very drastic revision of 
The Taming of a Shrew. That old play, which we have seen 
reason to attribute to Shakespeare as a skit on Marlowe’s bom- 


1 The theory of the Cambridge Editors that ‘Robin’ and ‘Puck’ belong to 
different editions of the play is quite superfluous. Both names occur in the same 
passage again and again. with pleasant variety (11. i. 34, 40; Iv. i. 51, 69, 86; 
v. i. 438, 442, 445)- 

2 Fripp, Shakespeare’s Stratford, pp. 28, 66. 

3 t.i. 167; V. i. 203 f. Book of John Fisher (Kemp), p. 130 f. 

4 p. ISe 5 II, i. 98-100. 

6 Baldwin, p. 135 f. 

7 Palladis Tamia. Cf. 1v. v. 23 (Petruchio, go thy ways; the field is won’). 
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bast,! was performed by Shakespeare’s company at Newington 
Butts on 12 June 1594,2 and was published in a very imperfect 
state (after entrance at Stationers’ Hall on 2 May 1594), some- 
time before 25 March 1595.3 While therefore A Shrew was 
making its appearance into print, Shakespeare gave it as The 
Shrew, or Love's Labour ’s Won, new and brilliant life. Cutting 
out the burlesque of Marlowe as out of date, he develops the 
story of the lovers, removing it from Athens to Padua, with 
change of all the names save that of the heroine. He develops 
also the Induction, with its satire on the swinish auditor. ‘Bully 
Bottom’ is an artist and a gentleman compared with Christopher 
Sly, who calls for ‘small ale’, and inquires, ‘Is not a commonty 
a Christmas gambold or a tumbling trick ?4 Before this type of 
patron Shakespeare had cast many a pearl.5 He had groaned, 

Alas, ‘tis true I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear.® 
Drama had little improved at the public theatre. Grave citizens, 
brought up on the old moralities, complained of the common or 
public ‘exercise of stage-plays, containing nothing but profane 
fables, lascivious matters, cozening devices and other unseemly 
and scurrilous behaviours, which are so set forth as that they 
move wholly to imitation and not to the avoiding of those vices 
which they represent’. In these terms the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen on 13 September 1595 addressed the Privy Council, 
asking for the suppression of public performances, at the Theatre 
and on the Bankside, as in their opinion 
the chief cause as well of many other disorders and lewd demeanours which 
appear of late in young people of all degrees, as of the late stir and mutinous 


attempt of those few apprentices and other servants who, we doubt not, 
drew their infection from these and like places. 


They added: 


Among other inconveniences it is not the least that the refuse sort of 


1 p. 268. 2 Henslowe, i. 17. 

3 “For the shrewd wife’, said Harrington in his Metamorphosis of Ajax, 1596 
(see below, p. 423), ‘read the book of Taming a Shrew, which hath made a 
number of us so perfect that now every one can rule a shrew in our country save 
he that hath her’ (p. 95). 4 Induction, ii. 139 f. 

5 Induction, i. 34, ‘how like a swine he lies? Cf. Matthew vii. 6. 

6 Sonnet cx. See p. 258. | 
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evil-disposed and ungodly people about this City have opportunity hereby 
to assemble together, and to make their matches for all their lewd and 
ungodly practices; being also the ordinary places for all masterless men, 
and vagabond persons that haunt the high ways, to meet together and to 
recreate themselves.’! 


These men knew what they were talking about, and Shakespeare 
was aware of it. His Christopher Sly proves it. He had to win 
the groundlings, and give them a taste for better things. He had 
to create, as the great artist always must, the demand for what 
he had to give. There was difficulty also with his comedians, 
especially Master Kemp, regardless of ‘modesties’ and ready to 
‘break into some merry passion’.2 In the Lord’s painstaking 
instructions to the Players, his skilled advice, and repeated ex- 


hortation to self-control— 
haply my presence 
May well abate the over-merry spleen— 


we are again very conscious of the Poet’s interest and enthusiasm. 
Though only thirty years old he was stepping into the manage- 
ment. 

Sly, therefore, does not unduly trouble him. He warms to his 
work and then drops him.3 He is in high spirits, romps like a 
madcap. The description of the wedding— 

when the priest 
Should ask if Katharine should be his wife, 


‘Ay, by Gog’s wouns’, quoth he, and swore so loud 
That all amazed the priest let fall the book, 


and the rest4—is sheer mad merriment, and a marvellous piece of 
epic, worthy almost of the Chorus in Henry the Fifth. We shall 
not take Katharine’s surrender very seriously, good old Tudor 
doctrine as it is, based on Scripture: 


Such duty as the subject owes the Prince, 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband.5 


1 Chambers, E/iz. St., iv. 318. 

2 T.S. Ind. i. 66-71, 94, 97, IOI, 136-8. 

3 To our regret, even if Shakespeare pays us the compliment of thinking that 
we have had enough of him. 

4 im. ii. 160-85. 

5 v, ii. 155 f. Romans xiii. 1 (‘subject unto the higher powers ordained of 
God’); Ephesians v. 23 (‘the husband is the wife’s head’). So v. ii. 146 f., “Thy 
husband is thy lord, . . . thy head’. Cf. Merch. of Ven. 11. ix. 70 f., and Meas. for M. 


Iv. ii. 1—5. 


400 The extent of the Poet's reading 
In Queen Elizabeth’s old age (though she had no husband) it was 


out of fashion. Katharine submits to a worthy mate. Beneath 

his roughness, which is assumed, and a presentation to her of 

herself, Petruchio is a delightful fellow. She loves him—as he 

loves her, an athletic handsome girl, procera as Ovid’s Galatea, 
Kate like the hazel-twig 


Is straight and slender, and as brown in hue 
As hazel-nuts, and sweeter than the kernels.! 


They are a pair of very live young creatures, in comparison with 
whom heroes and heroines of previous comedies (Valentine and 
Silvia, Proteus and Julia, Antipholus and Adriana, Berowne and 
Rosaline, Lysander and Hermia, not to mention Ferando 
and Kate) are little better than puppets. 

More than any play yet, save Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Taming 
of the Shrew reveals the extent of the Poet’s reading—his Bible, 
his Latin Grammar, his country-town Law, Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, Virgil's Aeneid, Mostellaria of Plautus, Heywood’s Pro- 
verbs, Gower’s Confessio Amantis (there was an edition at this 
moment in the press, published in 1595),2 and Gascoigne’s 
Supposes.3 To the last, from whom he borrows not a little, he 
makes dramatic acknowledgement.4 We must note his revo- 
lutionary idea of education, worthy to be written on the wall 
of every school where his name is honoured: 


No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en.5 


Also his hit at University men—‘quick proceeders, marry!’ 
otherwise Masters of Art.6 

Stratford again is very much to the fore—huntsmen and 
hounds; archery, falconry, bowls; horsemanship; man and wife 
riding on one horse in a cold wet evening (in the autumn of 1594) 
and coming to grief ‘down a foul hill’;7 the arrival at the manor- 
house, serving-men in blue liveries and white stockings, strewing 
rushes and laying ‘carpets’ (table-cloths); rush-candles, chestnuts 
in a farm-house fire, boys ‘feared with bugs’; a wench going into 


TW. i. 255-7. 

* ‘Foul as Florentius’ love’ (1. ii. 69); cf. Conf. Amant. i (Murmur and Com- 
plaint’). 

3 Arden Shakespeare, R. Warwick Bond, xliii. 

* ‘Counterfeit Supposes’, v. i. 120. 

5 1. i. 39. 6 Iv. ii. 6-11. 7 IV. i. 
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the garden for parsley to stuff a rabbit; the thirdborough, the ale- 


house, alewife and her score, her presentment in the Court Leet 
for selling beer in stone jugs instead of sealed quarts, the stocks, 
pillory, High Cross and whippings there, the market-place, the 
Gaol, the rusty sword from the Town armoury, Gremio’s in- 
ventory, Wincot and Greete! (near Winchcombe), Curtis (at 
Clifford Chambers),2 Hacket (at Quinton), “old Sly’s son of 
Barton Heath’ (probably John Lambert, Shakespeare’s cousin). 

John Sinclair took the part of Player in the Induction,3 
Shakespeare presumably that of Lord. Tooley was Servant in 
Baptista’s house;+ Kemp, without doubt, was the little Grumio, 
with plenty of outlet (after caution, in the Induction) for his 
impertinence. 


1594 
§ 63. A GREAT FIRE IN STRATFORD 


S a and his father, the latter tells us (whatever the 
difference in their Protestantism), both loved a jest that was 
honest;5 offered (as we know from the Law court)® a united 
front to what they regarded as the imposition, not to say the 
treachery, of the Lamberts; and apparently (while living under 
one roof in Henley Street) shared, this autumn, in a friendly 
service to the Schoolmaster of Stratford. Alexander Aspinall, 
M.A., after being a widower many years (if we may believe that 
his namesake who succeeded him at Brasenose College in 1601, 
aged eighteen, was his son), betrothed himself to Widow Shaw, 
the neighbour of the Shakespeares in Henley Street, widow of 
the late Rafe Shaw the wool-driver, whose goods John Shake- 
speare inventoried in August 1592,7 and mother of William 
Shakespeare’s friend, Juline Shaw.® Master Aspinall made her 
the customary gift of a pair of gloves; which, apparently, he 
bought at John Shakespeare’s shop, for with them was sent a posy 
by William Shakespeare to this effect: 
The Gift is small, the Will is all 
Alexander Aspinall. 


1 The obvious correction of ‘Greece’ in Quarto and Folio. 

2 ‘1583 February 10, Jone wife unto George Curtis buried’ (Register). 

3 ‘Sinclo’, Folio. 4 ‘Nicke’, Folio. 5 p. 228. 
é pp. 239-40. 7 p. 307. 8 p. 361. 
I pd 
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So we learn from an entry in the manuscript Commonplace 
Book of Sir Francis Fane of Fulbeck.! 

Shakespeare may or may not have left Stratford before 
22 September, on which day, being a Sunday, the town was 
devastated by a memorable conflagration. How or where it 
began there is no record, but it raged in Corn Street, High Street, 
Wood Street, and Henley Street. A strong south wind may have 
driven it from Master Court’s ‘gatehouse’ on the west side of 
Corn Street, which was ‘clean burned down to the ground’, up 
the west side of High Street, devouring the houses, among 
others, of John Wilmore, Thomas Deege, Thomas Rogers, and 
the Quyneys; thence along the south side of Wood Street, 
almost destroying it from end to end—from Richard Hill’s 
house, now Abraham Sturley’s, to that of William Parsons at the 
corner of Rother Market, and from Wood Street at some point 
to both sides of Henley Street. The Shakespeares’ house had a 
narrow escape. William Wilson’s house, just above,? a tenement 
of ‘eight bays’, was ‘consumed to the ground’ to his ‘great loss’ 
and ‘hindrance’. On the opposite side of the street a row of 
cottages was destroyed or left ruinous,3 and for years the ground 
was waste. Below the ‘Birthplace’ the houses of George Badger 
and Robert Johnson suffered and had to be reconstructed if not 
entirely rebuilt shortly afterwards. And the Shakespeares’ house 
may have lost some rooms at the west end. The original build- 
ing probably had a fourth gable on the west, corresponding in 
size and position with the large one on the east.4 This gable, we 
may believe, was pulled down with fire-hooks to save the rest 


of the edifice from the burning houses above, as the stream (the. 


Mere) by Hornby’s smithy saved it from the blazing buildings 
below. It is significant that when John Shakespeare in 1596/7 
sold a strip of his land at the west end to Badger for his re- 
constructed premises, he spoke of the site there, between him 


* The writer is no scholar, but very obviously he has given us his transcript, 
however defective, of a local record: 
“The gift is small, the will is all, 
Asheyander Asbenall. 
Shaxpaire upon a paire of gloves that mas[t]er sent to his mistris.’ (£. 177-) 
* Between the Free Library and the Birthplace office. 
3 Nos. 46-9. P- 72+ 
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and Badger, as a toft!—land, that is, where once a messuage 
stood ‘that is fallen or pulled down’. 

After the fire members of the Council were dispatched (on 
24 September) into the neighbouring shires to collect money for 
the sufferers. Such benevolence was a recognized form of in- 
surance. Collectors, moreover, were entitled to the first use 
of what they gathered. Indeed, they raised immediate loans on 
the expectation of what they would get. Self-interest as well as 
public spirit took William Parsons into Gloucestershire, Sturley 
into the counties of Derby and Leicester, William Wilson into 
Worcestershire, George Badger into Berkshire, and Richard 
Quyney into Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, and a part of 
Gloucestershire. Quyney, with the assistance of John Sadler, 
obtained £46 (upwards of £400 in our pre-War money), -in 
cluding £7 11s. od. in some of the colleges at Oxford. It is 
interesting that he had this entrée into the University fellowship. 
He may have owed it to Aspinall, to Vicar Bromhall, to Shake- 
speare, to others. He made his report to the Stratford Council on 
25 October. 

The 28 October, a Monday, was Master Aspinall’s wedding- 
day: 

Alexander Aspynall & Anne Shaw. 

Shakespeare now was probably in London with his company. 
Some reflection of the Fire may be in his Dream, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where, 
says the Fairy. ‘Run through fire I will for thy sweet sake,’ cries 
Lysander to Helena.2 And Puck terrifies the clowns with his 
threat, beating his words into them with his feet— 
Sometime a horse I'll be, sometime a hound, 
A hog, a headless bear, sometime a Fire; 
And neigh and bark and grunt and roar and Burn, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, Fire, at every turn.3 

But the Chamberlain’s Men played at Marlborough about 

September, and were apparently in London on 8 October when 


1 “Totum illud toftum jacentem inter liberum tenementum mei et liberum 


tenementum predicti Georgii Badger’ (26 Jan. 1596/7). 
2 11. ii. 103. IIN i. 117. 
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Lord Hunsdon wrote on their behalf from Nonsuch to the Lord 
Mayor to request him to permit them to play ‘as they have been 
accustomed, for the better exercise of their quality,! and for the 
service of her Majesty if need so require’, at the Cross Keys in 
Gracechurch Street.2 Twice at Christmas, on 26 and 28 Decem- 
ber, they performed before the Queen at Greenwich.3 The 
Dream closed with a charming compliment to Her Majesty 
among her guests: 


OBERON. With this field-dew consecrate 
Every fairy take his gait, 
And each several chamber bless 
Through this Palace with sweet peace; 
And the owner of it blest 
Ever shall in safety rest . . . 

ROBIN. And this weak and idle theme, 
No more yielding but a dream, 
Gentles, do not reprehend: 
If you pardon we will mend.* 


It was probably played again before the Queen, with some 
revision to suit a bridal feast, on Sunday evening, 26 Janua 
1595, on the occasion of the wedding of the young Earl of Derby 
to Elizabeth Vere, daughter to the Earl of Oxford and grand- 
daughter to Lord Treasurer Burghley—the young lady who 
five years previously had found the Earl of Southampton frigid. 
Stow says they were married ‘at the Court, then at Greenwich, 
which marriage-feast was there most royally kept’.5 

John Lyly was bitterly disappointed that a play of his was not 
accepted for the occasion. He wrote to Sir Robert Cecil on 
17 January: ‘Among all the overthwarts of my poor fortunes this 


' Profession. . ? Chambers, iv. 316. 3 Ib. iv. 164 f. 

* v. i. 422-7, 434-7. ‘Palace’ is obviously a royal residence and the owner the 
Queen. She is alluded to in 11. i. 158 (‘Fair Vestal thronéd by the West’), 163 
(‘Imperial Votaress in maiden meditation fancy-free’), v. i. 93-105 (her gracious 
reception of civic welcomes), and 1. i. 74-8 (‘thrice blessed they that undergo 
maiden pilgrimage’). The play, moreover, recalls three memorable occasions of 
pleasure to Her Majesty—young Preston’s performance of Dido at Cambridge in 
1564, Palamon and Arcite with the hounds at Oxford in 1 566, and the Kenilworth 
pageant in 1575. Dover Wilson (New Shakespeare, p. 105) finds ‘barren sister’ and 
“withering on the virgin thorn’ harsh phrases. That the Queen would not take 
a husband, and one of the Reformed faith, was an old grievance to her Protestant 


subjects, and the occasion of energetic comment to which she was hardened. 
5 Annals. 
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is the greatest, that where I most expected to show my dutiful 
affection I am cut off from the means. My wits were not so low 
. .. but that some invention might have graced if not for content 
yet for service.’! Lylian comedy, after a great vogue at Court 
under the Earl of Oxford, had gone down before A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

On 15 March 1595 the Chamberlain’s men received {20 for 
their ‘two comedies showed before Her Majesty in Christmas 
time last’, and it is very noteworthy that payment was made ‘to 
William Kemp, William Shakespeare and Richard Burbage’.? 
After seven years, if he joined Kemp in 1587, Shakespeare has 
attained to full membership in the company, and whatever his 
actual legal seniority he occupies a position of trust between 
Kemp and Burbage. Without a doubt the old comedian, the 
rising poet and playwriter, and the eminent young tragedian 
were the life and soul of their brotherhood.3 


1594-5 
§ 64. THE COMEDY OF ERRORS AT GRAY’S INN 


O` Saturday, 28 December 1594, The Comedy of Errors was 
given by Shakespeare and his fellows at Gray’s Inn, as part 
of the Christmas revels of the ‘Prince of Purpoole’.4 On account 
of the plague these had not been held since 1591-2, and now they 
were conducted on an unusual and somewhat unmanageable 
scale. The evening of the 28th was ill arranged—the hall was 
overcrowded and the stage invaded by privileged spectators. 
The Templars, the chief guests, to make room withdrew, ‘dis- 
contented and displeased’, and the programme was cut down to 


1 Feuillerat, John Lyh, 552 f. 2 Chambers, iv. 164. 

3 Those who believe on some ground of possibility (such as his supposed 
membership in Pembroke’s Company) that Shakespeare had only just recently 
joined the Chamberlain’s Men, overlook the probabilities of his growing fellow- 
ship with Kemp and Burbage and others and of his increasing confidence and 
authority in management, together with the certainties of his advancing power 
and triumph as a writer. He needed his continued brotherhood almost as much 
to make him, as his brotherhood needed him to make them. 

4 ‘The Prince of Purpoole’ (who took his name from Porte Poule Lane by 
Gray’s Inn) was the Lord of Misrule of the Inn, like the Constable Marshal at the 
Temple and Prince de la Grange at Lincoln’s Inn. 
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dancing and ‘such sports’ to conclude with The Comedy of Errors 
—which was certainly not an impromptu item. ‘So that night 
was begun and continued to the end’, we are told by the whimsi- 
cal reporter, ‘in nothing but confusion and errors, whereupon it 
was ever afterwards called The Night of Errors’1—no mean com- 
pliment to the play and players. Two days later a mock trial was 
held, and the ‘Sorcerer’, who may have been Francis Bacon, was 
censured (complaint had been made of the introduction of pro- 
fessional actors) for having ‘foisted a company of base and 
common fellows’ from ‘Shoreditch’ to ‘make up our disorders 
with a play of errors and confusion’. Thus in mockery the blame 
for mismanagement was removed from the offenders to the 
innocent players, whose performance doubtless relieved, if it did 
not save, the situation. Shakespeare was a favourite with the 
lawyers, and would not be troubled by a slight that was praise. 
We must associate him this Christmas at Gray’s Inn not only 
with his young patron Southampton, but with his admirer, 
Francis Bacon. The latter contributed the ‘orations’ at the Prince 
of Purpoole’s ‘council’ on 3 January, six speeches after the 
manner of his Essays, on war, philosophy, fame by buildings and 
foundations, state and treasure, virtue and gracious government, 
sports.2_ Though himself lacking in poetic and dramatic art, he 
loved plays—delighted in the show of life on the stage—and few 
must have appreciated Shakespeare more keenly. 

The success of The Comedy of Errors apparently encouraged 
William Warner, an attorney of the Common Pleas, to revise 
and publish, if not to write, his version of the Menaechmi. It was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall on 10 June 1594 as ‘a pleasant and fine- 
conceited comedy taken out of the most excellent witty poet, 
Plautus, chosen purposely from out the rest as least harmful and 
yet most delightful’ ,3 and published after 25 March in the follow- 


ing year with a preface, in which the printer said: 
The writer hereof . . . having divers of this Poet’s comedies Englished for 


! Gesta Grayorum (Greg), p. 23 f. 

* Gesta Grayorum: or, the History of the High and Mighty Prince, Henry Prince of 
Purpoole . . . who Reigned and Died, A.D. 1594. “That the speeches were wiitten 
by (Bacon), and by him alone, no one who is at all familiar with his style either 
of thought or expression will for a moment doubt’ (Spedding, Letters and Life of 


Francis Bacon, i. 342 f.). The Northumberland MS. contained ‘Orations at 
Gray’s Inn Revels’. 3 Arber, ii. 653. 
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the use and delight of his private friends . . . in Plautus’ own words . . . not 
able to understand them, . . . I found him very loth and unwilling to hazard 
this to the curious view of envious detraction . . . yet, since it is only a 
matter of merriment . . . I have over-ruled him. 


The conventional affectation of an author’s unwillingness to 
publish, and the unwarranted theory of Shakespeare’s lack of 
Latin, will not mislead us to attribute an obvious literary de- 
pendence between the paraphrase and the version to the author 
of the Errors. Shakespeare certainly did not need a translation; 
he has introduced from the original considerable matter not in 
Warner’s version; and there is no evidence that this version 
existed before the summer of 1592, when Shakespeare wrote his 
Errors, or even prior to the Christmas season 1592-3 when the 
Errors delighted among others Thomas Nashe. Common phrases, 
moreover, are such as might have caught the ear of the translator 
at a performance of Shakespeare’s comedy; and it is significant 
that in almost every instance they are without warrant in the 
Latin. Warner shows little scholarship. He omits much, shirks 
difficult passages (like that on condiciones and sponsio, which 
ought to have interested him as a lawyer, Iv. ii. 17-22), and takes 
liberties with the text (as the substitution of ‘a kennel of beagles 
that cry you you you’ for the owl that hoots tu tu, Iv. ii. 90). He 
renders I se cognoscunt fratres postremo invicem, ‘Much pleasant 
Error ere they meet together’ (Argumentum 10), the lines 
Il. i. 31 f.: 

Ne tu, Hercle, opinor, nisi domum reverteris, 
Ubi nihil habebis, geminum dum quaeris, gemes— 


‘Faith, I must tell ye one thing, when I look into the lean estate 
of your purse, and consider advisedly of your decaying stock, 
I hold it very needful to be drawing homeward, lest in looking 
for your brother we quite lose ourselves’ (cf. Errors, 1. ii. 39: “So 
I to find a brother lose myself’: Matthew x. 39); the words, 
ludibrio, frater, habeor (v. ii. 33), he makes me a stale and a laugh- 
ing stock to all the world’ (cf. Errors, 0. i. 101: ‘poor I am but his 
stale’); the words verbera ego odi (v. vi. 12), ‘methinks it is no 
pleasure to a man to be basted with a rope’s end two or three 
hours together’ (cf. Errors, n. ii. 59, 64, ‘dry basting’; and 1v. iv. 
8-46, the painful jesting, for Dromio, of ‘the rope’s end’); the 
term delirans (v. ix. 15), ‘doating patch’ (cf. Errors, m. i. 32, 
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“patch’); sycophanta (v. ix. 28), ‘some notable cozening juggler’ 
(cf. Errors, 1. ii. 97 f., ‘cozenage . . . jugglers’). Like Shakespeare, 
he translates circumvecti (m. i. 13), ‘roamed’ (Errors, 1. i. 134), 
and vasa (v. vii. 46), ‘stuff’ (Errors, rv. iv. 148, 157); and para- 
phrases spinter (m. iii. 4, &c.), ‘chain’ (Errors, m1. i. 4, 115, 
117, &c.). Why he should make these additions and alterations, 
save under the influence of Shakespeare’s brilliant merriment, 
does not appear. 

In the summer of 1595 the Chamberlain’s Men travelled in 
East Anglia. They played at Ipswich (after 9 June) and Cam- 
bridge, receiving at each place the handsome reward of 40s. 
Shakespeare probably accompanied them on the way to Strat- 
ford, where “Master Shakespeare’, about 25 August, bought a 
book, one of the effects of Richard Field’s sister, Margaret, 
widow of the recently deceased dyer, Robert Young. Possibly 
the purchaser was the Alderman, who assuredly was not illiter- 
ate; but the Poet as a leading member of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company was now ‘Master Shakespeare’. 


1595 
§ 65. ‘COME RACK OR COME ROPE?’ 


TE month, August 1595, a tragedy was enacted in real life, 
within eight miles of Stratford, more moving than anything 
Shakespeare had read in Marlowe, or in any book except the 
Bible. Indirectly Stratford and Shakespeare’s friends had to do 
with it. William Combe the lawyer, of Warwick and the Middle 
Temple, was spending Christmas 1594-5 with his kinsmen at 
Stratford (and therefore did not participate in the festivities and 
‘Errors’ in which Shakespeare and Bacon were conspicuous on 
28 December at Gray’s Inn), when a pursuivant, named Cole, 
arrived from the Privy Council with a commission for him not 
a little disturbing to his holiday mind. He must raid Alvechurch 
Place, in search of a Jesuit—one William Freeman, a scholar of 
Oxford (B.A. 1581) and of Rheims (where he was ordained 
priest in 1587), believed to be chaplain to the owner and occu- 
pant, Mistress Dorothy Heath, a pronounced Catholic and re- 
cusant. The task was the more delicate for Combe in that 
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Mistress Heath was his kinswoman, and Alvechurch Place and 
Park (sixteen miles from Stratford) had been the home of his 
boyhood, among his grandfather John Combe’s third wife’s 
relatives. Moreover, if this clerical ‘deceiver’ and ‘cutter in 
green velvet’! were discovered in her employment, Mistress 
Heath also would have to go to prison. She was a widow; her 
estate was in danger on account of her recusancy; he had expecta- 
tions of obtaining it—already from her sister, Mistress Sheldon, 
he had a lease of property adjoining. He pleaded with the pur- 
suivant his ‘much business’, willed him to go to a brother Justice 
of Peace in Warwickshire, Master Burg (oyne),? and request him 
to act. But in vain. On 4 January 1595, when his brother- 
benchers were at dinner with the Lord Mayor at Crosby Place 
in the train of the ‘Prince of Purpoole’ with their plumes on their _ 
heads, Combe (aged forty-three) rode to Alvechurch, arriving 
at a gentleman’s house within two miles of his destination, where 
he spent the night. Next morning, which was Sunday and 
“Twelve-Eve’, with his fellow-commissioner, Master Andrew 
Boardman (vicar of St. Mary’s, Warwick, and rector also of 
Alvechurch), and a body of ‘watchmen’, he went to ‘Alvechurch 
service’; and not finding Mistress Heath or her chaplain there, 
after a ‘short stay’, they beset the Place and entered. Freeman 
was absent, he had ‘gone forth’ for the night; but on his return 
that morning he came upon the watchmen about the house. To 
deceive them, he asked the way to Weather Oak Hill (two anda 
half miles north-east of Alvechurch); then, stupidly, turning out 
of the way (he had more doggedness than wit) he excited their 
suspicion, was pursued and, offering resistance, struck to the 
ground. His breviary was discovered in his hat. His falsehoods, 
when he was examined, were palpable, and Combe conveyed 
him, with Mistress Heath, to Warwick. 

For seven months Freeman was in prison, at the mercies of the 
jailer, Harry Lacie. A fellow prisoner, charged with the murder 
of a workman in a saw-pit, sought his consolation, received 
it as from a priest, and despicably betrayed his confessor to 
Lacie. Freeman wrote to his friends (including apparently the 
author of the story of his martyrdom, a fellow priest and, to 


1 So Judge Anderson described him. 
? So I interpret ‘Master Burg’. 


410 Sentence and Execution of William Freeman 
judge from his topography and orthography, a Warwickshire 
man) :1 

Sirs, I hope at the end of the next term I shall have my liberty. Either then 
or never. If not then, I look for nothing but death. Come rack or come rope, 
I have set down my rest.2 Thus desiring you to remember me, I commend 
you to God. 

Justice Anderson on 12 August sentenced him to death. Sir 
Thomas Lucy, who was on the bench, concurred with the ver- 
dict. He asked the prisoner, “Whether he were a priest.’ He said, 
‘No, [have denied it already.’ Again he asked him, ‘Whether the 
Queen were Supreme Head of the Church? ‘I have other 
matters now to answer unto,’ quoth he; whereupon Sir Thomas 
‘held his peace’. Next day, ‘in a suit of white from the head to 
the foot’, with the picture of a crucifix pinned on his breast, he 
was led to execution. Passing the old market-cross he paid it 
reverence, taking off his hat. At the bridge he was laid upon a 
hurdle, and thence he was dragged by horses to the gallows, 
‘After all the thieves were executed, stript into his shirt’ (his 
clothes were the hangman’s perquisite), ‘he stood upon the 
_ ladder, took the halter in both his hands and kissed it.’ Board- 
man asked to lead him or follow him in prayer, but he declined, 
even in the Lord’s Prayer—‘quoth he, you and I are divided’. 
‘Forgiving the hangman his death, and putting money into his 
hand, he recited his Credo in Latin, said his Confiteor, and after 
some pause, made as he was speaking the words, In manus tuas, 
Domine’ (the people evidently saying Amen), ‘and smiling, or 
rather laughing, was turned off the ladder.’ The hangman cut 
him down, laid him out on a bench, disembowelled him, threw 
his entrails into a fire, cut off his head, and quartered him: it being 
noted that his heart ‘trembled’ in the man’s hand, and ‘leaped 
thrice out of the fire’, and ‘his head chopt off, his mouth gasped 
twice’. Such particulars lend force to Falstaff’s and Prince Hal’s 
grim jesting: l 

F. I prithee, sweet Wag, shall there be gallows standing? do not thou, 

when thou art a King, hang a thief. 

H. No, thou shalt. 

F. Shall I? O rare! I’ll be a brave Judge. 

* English Martyrs (Catholic Record Society), pp. 345-60. 


2 ‘Staked my all’, as at primero, a game of cards, with which Shakespeare was 
familiar: Com. of E. rv. iii, 27; Rom. €” Jul. v. iii. 110; Hen. V, 11. i. 16 £. 
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H. Toot judgest false already. I mean, thou shalt have the hanging of the 
eves. 
F. In some sort it jumps with my humour as well as waiting in the Court. 
H. For obtaining of suits? 
F. Yea, for obtaining of suits, whereof the hangman hath no lean 
wardrobe.! 


Still more to the breathless speech of Macbeth and his wife: 


M. One cried God bless us! and Amen the other: 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands; 
Listening their fear, I could not say Amen, 
When they did say God bless us. . . 

L. M. Go, get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hands, 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 
They must lie there: go, carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood.? 


Macbeth had bloody hands and daggers, the hangman bloody 
hands and knives. 

Freeman’s quarters were set up on the East Gate of Warwick. 
Comments were various. Mistress Combe complained of the 
victim’s cheerfulness, ‘that he died far unlike Christ, who went 
to His Passion weeping’. Boardman, ‘the day after the quarters 
were set up, coming down the street and looking toward them, 
shook his head, pulled his hat into his eyes’-—as did Macduff 
in grief 3—‘and presently returned into his own house’. De- 
manded by one what he thought of Freeman, heanswered, ‘that 
he thought his soul was in Heaven’. 

And what of the gentle and liberal Shakespeare ? He makes no 
sign. He is not moved by the execution of Jesuits, though he 
feels the horrors. In King John, the Bastard breaking into cynical 
laughter, and verse, at the expense of the Dauphin, and sonnetry, - 
cries (m. i. 504-9): 

Drawn in the flattering table of her Eye! 

Hang’d in the frowning wrinkle of her brow! 
And quarter’d in her heart! he doth espy 

Himself love’s traitor: this is pity now, 
That, hang’d and drawn and quarter’d, there should be 


In such a love so vile a lout as he. 


1 r Hen. IV, 1. ii. 66-82. Falstaff would not refuse a hangman’s perquisites, 
sometimes only fit to be buried (Coriolanus, 1. v. 7 £.). 
2 Macbeth, 11. ii. 26-9, 46-50. 3 Ib. rv. iii, 208 f, 
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And in Romeo and Juliet, Capulet, drunk with rage, threatens 
Juliet (m. v. 154-6), 

But fettle your fine joints ’gainst Thursday next, 

To go with Paris to Saint Peter’s Church, 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 
But Passion, when it awakes in the Poet, as in these two great 
dramas, is not at the cruel fate of Debdale or Freeman. Within 
a twelvemonth almost to a day a swift and incalculable change 
came over the Poet’s life and work; but this summer and autumn, 
notwithstanding the horrors at Warwick, he was capable of 
nothing more tragic than King Richard the Second and The 
Merchant of Venice. i 


1595 
§ 66. KING RICHARD THE SECOND 


ke RICHARD THE SECOND may be the more serious work 
promised by Puck emphatically at the close of the Dream: 

Gentles, do not reprehend: 

- If you pardon, we will mend. 

And, as I am an honest Puck, 

If we have unearned luck 

Now to scape the serpent’s tongue, 

We will make amends ere. long.! 

Else the Puck a liar call; 

So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands if we be friends 

And Robin shall restore amends. 

Shakespeare evidently feared that a fairy-comedy (unaccom- 
panied by a tragedy) might be juvenile for the Queen and her 
statesmen. King Richard the Second, on the other hand, proved 
somewhat too mature. Never before or after did Shakespeare 
venture so boldly into the political arena, and it may be doubted 
whether he would have done it without Marlowe’s example in 
Edward the Second, published in 1594. Deposition was a perilous 
subject, however handled. 

The ‘divine right of kings’ was a Protestant doctrine, based on 
Romans xiii. 1-4, as opposed to that of the divine right of ‘the 


; * Mid. N.D. v. i. 439-41. A repeated promise, ‘we will mend’ (437) and 
restore amends’ (445). 


‘Divine Right of Kings’ 413 
Bishop of Rome’. Tyndale wrote in his Obedience of the Christian 
Man: 


God hath made the King in every realm judge over all, and over him is 
there no judge. He that judgeth the King judgeth God, and he that layeth 
hands on the King layeth hands on God, and he that resisteth the King 
resisteth God. If the subjects sin, they must be brought to the King’s judg- 
ment. If the King sin, he must be reserved unto the Judgment, Wrath and 
Vengeance of God. The King is in this world without law, and he may at 
his lust do right or wrong and shall give accounts but to God only. Further- 
more, though he be the greatest tyrant in the world yet is he unto thee a 
great benefit of God and a thing wherefor thou oughtest to thank God 
highly. Yea, and it is better to have a tyrant unto thy King than a shadow, 
a passive King that doth nought himself but suffereth others to do with 
him what they will, and to lead him whither they list. For a tyrant, though 
he do wrong unto the good, yet he punisheth the evil and maketh all men 
obey, neither suffereth any man to poll but himself only. A King that is 
soft as silk and effeminate, that is to say, turned into the nature of a woman, 
shall be much more grievous unto the realm than a right tyrant. Read the 
Chronicles and thou shalt find it even so.! 


And again in his Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount he said: 


God, and not the common people, chooseth the Prince, though He 
chooseth him by them. When we have anointed a King over us at His 
commandment, He saith, Touch not Mine Anointed! And what jeopardy 
it is to rise against the Prince that is anointed over thee, how evil so ever he 
be, see in the story of King David? and throughout all the Books of the 
Kings. Let England mark what hath chanced them since they slew their 
right King, whom God had anointed over them—King Richard the Second.3 


Edward II and Richard II were classical examples of weak and 
unjust kings, whose misgovernment, nevertheless, did not, in the 
Tudor mind, justify deposition. Out of Holinshed’s chronicle 
Marlowe fashioned Edward the Second, which is not, on the 
whole, unhistorical, but so constructed as neither to extenuate 
the evil rule of the King nor permit sympathy with rebels. 
Shakespeare with the same object and greater effect produced 
Richard the Second. The King has gathered about him worthless 
parasites, robbed the Exchequer, borrowed money from a faith- 
ful subject whom he banished, and put his uncle, the Duke of 

1 Parker Soc. i. 177 ff. 


2 Dramatized by Peele in David and Bathsheba, where David’s Kingdom is 


enchained 
Fast to the finger of great Jacob’s God, 
Which will not loose it for a rebel’s love. 


3 Parker Soc. ii. 53, 65. 
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Gloucester, to death. He is deaf to John of Gaunt and his 
eloquent plea for England, and confiscates his estates. Yet ‘God’s 
is the quarrel’ (an old saying in Warwickshire),! and to God 
must be left the punishment. Man may not ‘lift an angry arm 
against his minister’.2 And from the moment Bolingbroke takes 
the law into his hands, our sympathy is drawn away from him to 
Richard. The usurper is hard, the King gentle. The imaginative 
temper of the King contrasts with the blunt, practical selfishness 
of his persecutor. We are attracted to Richard through his 
queen, his friends, the stout Bishop of Carlisle, the jailer’s kind- 
ness, the fidelity of the groom. He is repentant; and his outburst 
of righteous wrath and energy at the close is entirely satisfying: 

K. RICHARD. The Devil take Henry of Lancaster and thee! 

Patience is stale, and I am weary of it. [Beats the KEEPER. 

KEEPER. Help, help, help! [Enter EXTON and Servants, armed. 

K. RICHARD. How now! what, mean’st death in this rude assault? 

Villain, thine own hand yields thy death’s instrument. 
[Snatching an axe from a servant and killing him. 
Go thou, and fill another room in Hell. 
[He kills another. Then Exton strikes him down. 
That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire 
That staggers thus my person. Exton, thy fierce hand 
Hath with the King’s blood stained the King’s own land. 
Mount, mount, my soul! thy seat is up on high; 
Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward here to die. [Dies.3 
Our conversion is complete, we are loyalists to a man; and we 
recognize that Shakespeare, politically, was a Tudor Protestant 
to the core. 

But his material has been skilfully manipulated to produce this 
effect. The play was not easily contrived; it bears unmistakable 
marks of elaboration—as in the crude introduction of characters: 
‘Here comes the Duke of York’ (u. ii. 73); ‘But who comes 
here?” (n. iii. 20); ‘Here come the Lords of Ross and Willoughby’ 
(u. iii: 57); “But who comes here 2” (u. iii. 67); ‘Here comes his 
grace’ (II. iii. 82); “But who comes here?’ (mr. ii. 90). The verse 
does not flow easily. There is much rhyme, and ingenious 


* 1. ii. 37. “My lord’s quarrel is right well known; it is God’s quarrel’ (William 
Glover at Coventry, 29 Jan. 1554. Rampton’s Confession re the Duke of 
Suffolk, $. P. Dom. Mary, iii. 20). ‘Saints assist men fighting for God’s glory and 
good quarrels’ (Martyrdom of Mr. William Freeman, ‘English Martyrs’, p. 360). 

? 1. ii. go f. 3 Vv. V. 103-13. 
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rhyming,! to diversify the blank-verse, which, in its turn, is often 
wrought rather than inspired. The absence of humour, which 
the Poet still regards as correct in tragedy, is in part requited b 
the garden scene at Langley—purely and sweetly Elizabethan.2 
Warwickshire and Gloucestershire features are in evidence—the 
lists at Coventry, the doings at Bristol Castle and Cicester, the 
glimpse of Berkeley Castle ‘by yon tuft of trees’, and the Cots- 
wolds familiar now to Shakespeare on his theatrical journeys: 
These high wild hills, and rough uneven ways 
Draws out our miles.3 
` The Bible is prominent, so is Law. Kemp probably took the 
parts of the Gardener and old hectic York with his palsied arm. 
To Shakespeare and Burbage may confidently be assigned the 
contrasted roles of the King and Bolingbroke. In an important 
respect Richard the Second is an advance on previous work. For 
the first time there is real development of character. The King 
grows in moral stature. We respect him at the close. The 
earlier, Richard II, undergoes no change. Conscience fills 
him with terror, not compunction. He knows himself a villain, 
but he has known it all along, and boasted of it. At last he fears 
the consequences. The one touch of pathos is the confession, 
There is no creature loves me; 
And if I die, no soul will pity me.5 

But he will not die if he can help it. Beset by those whom he has 
wronged, thronging to the bar and crying ‘guilty’, he defies 
them, and will fight them ‘with the spleen of fiery dragons’ — 


Ovid’s Martius anguis, igne micans, tumens venenis.® 


1595 
§ 67. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


IFE and death have not drawn blood from the author of King 
T Richard the Second. And only the word ‘Jew’, with its old 
associations in the European mind of greed and hatred, makes 
The Merchant of Venice almost tragic. 

I See 11. i, 72-81, 121-5; Iv. i. 281-91; V. i. 92-8. 2 Im. iv. 3 m. iii, 4f. 

4 What Coleridge says, ‘What he was at first he is at last, excepting so far as he 


yields to circumstances’ (Lectures, p. 152), is truer of Marlowe’s Edward II than 
Shakespeare’s Richard II. 5 v, iii. 200 f. é 350. Cf. Met. iii. 32 f. 
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There was a play, some twenty years old, called The Jew. It 
represented, Gosson tells us (who witnessed it in London at the 
Bull Inn shortly before 1579), ‘the greediness of worldly choosers 
and bloody minds of usurers’. This crude but earnest piece, com- 
bining the story of the Three Caskets and the tale of a Jewish 
money-lender, who “would for his debt have a pound of the 
flesh of a Christian’, Shakespeare transformed with masterly ease 
into his drama of Portia and Shylock. 

It finely unfolds, from interest to deeper interest, with swift 
and natural transition. Eccentricity becomes human and im- 
probability a thrilling reality. Italy is very much hotter, in 
temper at least, than in The Two Gentlemen and The Shrew. 
Christian and Jew curse each other fiercely if they fail to shed 
blood. Love prevails in life, not death. It overcomes the spirit 
of usury and treachery and works some wonders with character. 
It gives the wealthy Antonio something really to be ‘sad’ about, 
a trouble more manly than the taedium vitae of his comfortable 
money-making existence, and the source of joy at the end. It 
changes Portia from a melancholy young lady of leisure into a 
very live and able woman—providing her with something to do, 
as Signior Antonio with something to endure for a friend. It also 
changes Bassanio from an Arcadian gallant into a strong man, 
and Lorenzo from ‘a dumb-wise man’ into a poet. 

Nowhere does Shakespeare’s experience as a lawyer serve him 
better than in the metamorphosis of a pseudo-legal situation into 
the romantic trial scene. 

Shylock, like his prototype Barabas, is a monster. Sympathy 
with minorities must not blind us to his rapacity and ferocity. 
He is not grotesque—only boys laugh at him. He is grim like a 
cliff to sailors in a pitiless sea. A human touch is in him, else he 
were not Shakespeare’s— 

I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor; 


but he is a fearsome creature: 


I would my daughter were dead at my foot and the jewels in her ear! 
would she were hearsed at my foot and the ducats in her coffin! 


Sweeter than gold, dearer than his daughter, is revenge. He 
prays for revenge, it is part of his religion: 


Meet me at our Synagogue; go, good Tubal; at our Synagogue, Tubal. 
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Antonio is alarmed. The knife glitters over him and almost 
stabs. And that it does not is most just. No solemn covenant is 
broken because none was made. Whatever Shylock intended, 
his bond was ‘in a merry sport’, and again a ‘merry bond’. It was 
offered in ‘friendship’ and accepted as a ‘kindness’. To let a man 
die for breach of such a contract would be not justice but murder. 
Treachery is defeated by casuistry, and praised be the fair young 
casuist!! So, Shakespeare would have us think, and applaud. 

Nor is Shakespeare wrong, from his sixteenth-century point 
of view, in making Shylock become a Christian. He rarely saw 
a Jew, and probably hated his religion as he did that of a Jesuit 
or a Turk. Perhaps he knew Jehoiakim Gaunz, a Jew resident 
near Richard Field in the Blackfriars. Gaunz was arrested on 
a visit to Bristol for denying the divinity of the Saviour, and on 
17 September 1589 was dispatched by the Mayor to the Privy 
Council as ‘a most wicked infidel, not meet to be suffered among 
Christians’. Shakespeare has sympathy with Shylock as a man, 
but not as an unbeliever. The great speech, “Hath not a Jew eyes? 
hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections ?” 
and the rest, contains nothing of religion, not a word to suggest 
common ground between Christianity and Judaism. To us who 
know the Jew better, and the Christian too often worse, who are 
liberal or indifferent, there is not only intolerance but bad art in 
compelling Shylock to be baptized. “Could Shylock’, we ask, 
‘ever be other than a Jew ? The Poet and his generation would 
reply, “Yes! and a new creature through grace’—in the language 
of the Prayer Book, ‘a member of Christ, the child of God, and 
an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven.’ Signs of grace in the 
old scoundrel are neither visible nor probable, but even he is not 
beyond the reach of ‘mercy’ and ‘salvation’.3 

And what the Poet meant by these things we realize in the last 
act, in the dramatic change from the heated Court of Justice, 
with its selfishness and littleness and fierce cries, to Belmont—the 
open heavens, starlight and moonlight, stillness, lovers in each 
other’s arms, with a sense of divine love above and within them, 
solemn music, fellowship, laughter, loving service instead of . 
_exaction, and a quarrel which means nothing, of bonds broken in 
the letter but not in the spirit. 

1 īv.i. 2 īm. i. Go f. 3 Iv. 1. 378: 

I Ee 
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Ovid is the source of much in the play, the Bible of very much 
more.! Words are in Shakespeare’s head from the Geneva 
Version: 


He giveth the Jews some preferment, yet such as wholly dependeth on 
God’s mercy. 

By the works of the Law shall no flesh be justified. 

We are delivered from the Law, that we should serve in newness of spirit 
and not in the oldness of the letter (Romans iii, margin in Geneva; 20, vii. 6). 


Portia says, 
Consider this— 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation; we do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.? 


Lyrical drama had reached its perfection in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream were it not for this fifth act of The Merchant of Venice. It 
is a gem of grace and charm. The lovers’ rivalry in verse 
(Lorenzo's i-s and o-s and a-s, and Jessica’s i-s and a-s and e-s) is 
followed (after Gobbo’s unmusical but not unwelcome inter- 
ruption, it is so kindly) by Lorenzo’s glowing paean (the more 
musical after Gobbo’s halloaing), with its close— 


Such harmony is in immortal souls, 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in we cannot hear it.3 


Higher yet is the thought on the entry of Portia and Nerissa: 


PORTIA. How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world— 


‘this miserable and naughty world’ of the Prayer for a Sick Person. 


NERISSA. When the moon shone, we did not see the candle. 


* Almost the only scholar who has interpreted the play in its historical, and 
therefore religious setting, is Morley, and charmingly he has done it, in A First 
Sketch of English Literature, pp. 479-86. Raleigh is bewildered by twentieth- 
century conceptions: “The fifth act of The Merchant of Venice is an exquisite piece 
of romantic comedy; but it is a welcome distraction not a full solution. The 
tevengeful Jew, whose defeat was to have added triumph to happiness, keeps 
Possession of the play, and the memory of him gives to these beautiful closing 
scenes an undesigned air of heartless frivolity’ (Shakespeare, p. 150f.). The play, 
in fact, is ruined when Shylock is made the hero, the champion of ‘a common 
humanity against the cruelties of prejudice’. Burbage’s impersonation was 
doubtless as terrible and repellent as Irving’s was pathetic. 


? Iv. i. 198 f. 3 v.i. 62. 
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PORTIA. So doth the Greater Glory dim the less: 
A substitute shines brightly as a king 
Until a King be by; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the Main of Waters. Music! hark!! 


Here is the old Norse conception of the Ocean as the home, 
and the source, of the soul, so dear to Tennyson— 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 


Turns again home.? 


1595-6 
§ 68. STRATFORD AND LONDON 


N the absence of plague in London the Admiral’s men per- 

formed at the Rose from 25 August 1595 to Lent 1596, and 
the Chamberlain’s men probably began their autumn season in 
town earlier than usual. Shakespeare under these circumstances 
would have left Stratford before a second great Fire desolated the 
town, a year to a day after the first, on Sunday, 21 September 
1595. It ran along the north side of Sheep Street, the east side of 
High Street, and the south side of Bridge Street, in this or the 
contrary direction. In Sheep Street little but foundations and 
here and there a ground-story was left. Among those more 
or less burned out were Gilbert Charnock, Thomas Wirrall, 
William Rogers (Serjeant-at-the-Mace, of the old ‘Shrieve’s 
House’), Thomas Ward, and the rival neighbours, Nicholas 
Barnhurst and George Badger. The last-named was a double ~ 
sufferer by fire—in Henley Street and Sheep Street. In High 
Street victims included Hamlet Sadler, William Walford, and, 
probably, Daniel Baker. In Bridge Street the Crown, in the 
tenure of Robert Wilson, brother to the unfortunate William 
Wilson in Henley Street, was ‘destroyed’, and the Bear (or other 
property in the tenure of Alderman Barber) was injured. In 
these two conflagrations, of 1594 and 1595, one hundred and 
twenty dwelling-houses and eighty other buildings were totally 
or partially destroyed, twelve thousand pounds’ worth of goods 
was consumed, and four hundred people were thrown on relief. 


I v.i. 92. 2 Crossing the Bar. 
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Of this Fire there is no reflection in King Richard the Second or 
The Merchant of Venice, which Shakespeare not very long after- 
wards produced for his gentlemen friends in London and for the 
Court. The Earl of Southampton was in town. He was two- 
and-twenty years old on 6 October 1595, and a few days previous 
it was noted by Roland White, that ‘my lord doth with too 
much familiarity court the fair Mistress Vernon’. She was Eliza- 
beth, daughter to Sir John Vernon of Hodnet and his wife, 
Elizabeth Devereux (who was aunt of Robert Earl of Essex and 
Lady Penelope Rich). Her father’s brother, Sir George Vernon, 
had married for his second wife the widow of Thomas Acton of 
Sutton Park, the mother of Lady Thomas Lucy of Charlecote. 
On or after this date Shakespeare could not write to his patron as 
in Sonnet x, ‘that thou none lovest is most evident’. 

About this time Gervase Markham dedicated to the Earl his 
Tragedy of Sir Richard Grenville, addressing him thus: 


Thou glorious laurel of the Muses’ hill 

Whose eye doth crown the most victorious pen; 
Bright lamp of virtue in whose sacred skill 
Lives all the bliss of ears—enchanting men; 
From graver subjects of thy grave assays 

Bénd thy courageous thoughts unto these lines. 


The metaphors are mixed, but we gather that Southampton had 
a reputation for ‘virtue’, ‘gravity’, and adventure, and was the 
recognized patron of poets and judge of poetry. There is 
probably reference to Lucrece in ‘graver subjects’ and to 
Shakespeare’s Century of Sonnets (78-86) in ‘the most victori- 
ous pen’. Markham is as likely to have seen the Century as 
Francis Meres. On the Queen’s birthday, 17 November, the 
Earl took part in a tournament at Westminster, of whom Peele 
wrote, 
Southampton ran 


As. Bevis of Southampton, that good knight, 
Valiant in arms, gentle and debonair: 
And such was young Wriothesley.! 


On Sunday, 7 December, Sir Edward Hoby wrote to Sir 
Robert Cecil inviting him to supper and a presentation of King 
Richard (II) at his house in Westminster the following Tuesday. 


1 Anglorum Feriae, 227 f., 231 f. 


THE EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON IN 159 


The Artist, whoever he was, has done his best to make a fop of him, 
hiding the spirited youth under courtly clothes and accoutrements 


Reproduced by permission of the Duke of Portland 
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From the terms of the invitation we should gather that the play 
was to be given particularly for his benefit: 

Sir, Finding that you were not conveniently to be at London tomorrow 
night, I am bold to send to know whether Tuesday may be any more in 
your grace to visit poor Canon Row; where as late as it shall please you a 
gate for your supper shall be open, and K (ing) Richard present himself to 
your view. Pardon my boldness, that ever love to be honoured with your 
presence, neither do I importune more than your occasions may willingly 
assent unto: in the meantime and ever resting at your command, Edw. Hoby. 

[Endorsed:] “7 Dec. 1595. Readily’. 

It was well, perhaps, that Sir Robert Cecil should see the play 
before it was performed at Court. Younger son of the great 
Lord Treasurer, he was a member of the Privy Council and 
prospective Secretary of State in succession to the hardly used 
William Davison. It was an unenviable office to follow an able 
servant universally believed to have been the Queen’s stalking- 
horse in the execution of Mary Stuart, and feeling was against 
him. He was, moreover, a cripple—with “a little crooked per- 
son’, which ‘could not promise any great supportation yet it 
carried thereon a head’. Whatever his ‘readiness’ to see King 
Richard the Second, he may or may not have approved of it. 
Probably, also, he witnessed The Merchant of Venice, on one of the 
five evenings when Shakespeare and his fellows performed at 
Whitehall—26, 27, and 28 December, 6 January (Twelfth Day), 
and 22 February (Shrove Sunday); and on some occasion this 
season, in his presence or absence, he seems to have called forth 
impertinent mimicry from Kemp in the part of Gobbo. With 
sanctimonious face and customary leg-play the famous comedian 
may have represented the son in devotion to his fond old father 
(Act m, sc. ii) in a manner to suggest the two statesmen, and the 
nickname for the kneeling ‘boy’, asking his father’s blessing, of 
‘St. Gobbo’. Whatever it was, Sir Robert’s many critics (of 
whom the Earl of Essex was chief) appreciated the joke at his 
expense. Francis Davison, son of the late Secretary, writing to 
his father on 6 November 1596 from Lucca (he was then on his 
‘travels’), speaks bitterly of Cecil’s appointment at last on 5 July, 
in the absence of Essex at Cadiz, and of the triumph (which he 
hopes is only momentary) of the Cecil faction over the victor in 
Spain: 

If my lord (of Essex) break their necks, as nature hath broke their backs, 


422 Death of Lord Hunsdon 


they may comfort their fall with the nobleness of the author, and his arch- 
enemy may glory in himself that Aeneae magni dextré cadit. But what glory 
shall it be to him that hath so notably beaten the greatest monarch of the 
world at his door to cut off such a viper’s tail, or being a Hercules to beat 
a pigmy? But if he be vanquished (quod Deus omen avertat!) without 
question all the world shall never make me confess but that bombasted legs 
are a better fortification than bulwarks and Saint Gobbo a far greater and 
more omnipotent saint than either Saint Philip or Saint Diego. 


Writing again to the same on the 2oth he expresses the fear that 
public opinion, so long in his father’s favour, is yielding to the 


new order: 


I am afraid that the late instalment and canonisation of the venerable 
Saint, so contrary to so many promises, oaths, and protestations, after so 
long expectation of the world, and so many prayers and wishes to the 
contrary of all men, hath made many that stood indifferent before, now to 
bend their heads like bulrushes with the wind, and, as the proverb is, run 


with the stream. 


Young Davison had joined feelingly in the laugh excited by 
Kemp. 

The nickname Saint Cecil was probably not unknown, or at 
least Saint Robert. Charles Blount, we are told, ‘adored’ Master 
Cecil ‘as his Saint’, ‘well knowing that it lay in his power and by 
a word of his mouth to make or marr him’. 

On 22 July 1596 Shakespeare and his fellows lost their patron, 
the Lord Chamberlain, Henry Carey Lord Hunsdon, and the 
same day playing was prohibited in London on account of the 
plague. To this double calamity for them there is allusion in a 
letter from Nashe to a kinsman, bewailing ‘the tedious dead 
vacation’ in the city, his want of employment, and his poverty. 
‘In town’, he writes, ‘I stayed’, though earnestly invited into the 
country, ‘upon had-I-wist hopes, and an after harvest I expected 
by writing for the stage and for the press, when now the players 
are piteously persecuted by the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen; 
and however in their old Lord’s time they thought their state 
settled, it is now so uncertain they cannot build upon it’. Evi- 
dently he had hoped to write for Shakespeare’s company, whose 
Prospects were unsettled by the death of their patron. Printers, 
moreover, were so eager for copy of the Voyage to Cadiz, from 
which the Earl of Essex had returned to Plymouth on 10 August, 
that they would take little else. One new book, we learn, was 
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selling well: ‘Only Master Harrington of late hath set up such 
filthy stinking jakes in Paul’s Churchyard that the stationers 
would give any money fora cover forit.’ This was John Haring- 
ton’s whimsical Metamorphosis of Ajax, a satirical plea for the 
conversion of A Jakes, the insanitary privy, into a Water Closet, 
with illustrations by one Thomas Combe his ‘man’, who may 
be the author of the Moral Emblems out 

of the French entered at Stationers’ Hall rhe pitture of Gabriel 
to Richard Field in 1593. The Meta- Harney, as hee is readie 
morphosis was entered to Field on 30 Octo- 
ber 1596, but was on sale soon after the 
date of the author’s dedication, 3 August. 
Nashe made merry over this production 
for the benefit of his correspondent in 
the country, but he did more than that. 
He used the indelicate pun and pleasantry 
in his attack this autumn (he seems to 
have spent his penniless days upon it in 
London) on Gabriel Harvey, Have with 
you to- Saffron Walden. He went so far as 
to give ‘the picture’ of his enemy ‘as he 
is ready to let fly upon Ajax’, for the 
benefit of readers ‘so disposed to take a 
view of him... with his gown cast off, 
untrussing and ready to bewray himself upon the news of the 
going in hand of my book’. Nobody took Nashe seriously 
(he was not yet nine-and-twenty), but his impudence was 
popular, and this appropriation of Harington’s sufficiently 
saucy jest did not mend the evil impression left by the Meta- 
morphosis on the Court. John Harington was the Queen’s privi- 
leged godson, who more than once took advantage of her 
friendship. For this liberty she forbade him her presence until he 
could be less indelicate. Courtiers laughed, and the jest lived to 
find its way into Shakespeare’s drama. 
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1595 
§ 69. SHAKESPEARE AND FRANCIS BACON 


NE of the first to appreciate Shakespeare’s genius would be 
O Francis Bacon. He was lover of the drama, and refers often 
to plays in his writings. He himself contributed speeches to 
dramatic devices, such as the ‘Four Praises’ (of the worthiest 
virtue, affection, power, and person) in honour of the Queen in 
1592, and the ‘orations’ at Gray’s Inn Revels in 1594. He was 
probably the ‘sorcerer’ responsible for bringing Shakespeare’s 
company ‘from Shoreditch’ to perform The Comedy of Errors 
on Innocents’ Day, 28 December 1594, at night. He speaks of 
‘Comedies of Errors’ in his Advancement of Learning. The legal 
jests of Shakespeare’s plays would not escape him. The lawyer- 
poet spoke to the lawyer-philosopher, and made him laugh 
despite his lack of humour. Nor would the Scriptural allusions 
be missed. Of Elizabethan laymen Shakespeare and Bacon 
probably quote the Bible most frequently. 

In a volume of manuscript plays and papers, known as the 
Northumberland MS.,? by acontemporary collector, or apparently 
more than one (at least two pens seem to be in use, including, as 
Chambers ingeniously suggests, that of Adam Dyrmouth), is 
evidence of the popularity of Bacon and Shakespeare not later 
than the years 1597-8. From the table of contents, which has 
been preserved, we learn that it included his ‘Praises’, “Orations 
at Gray’s Inn’, ‘Speeches’ for the Lords of Essex and Sussex ‘at the 
Tilt’, and ‘Essays’; and by other writers, Philip against Monsieur 
(Sidney’s letter to the Queen in January 1580); the Earl of Arun- 
del’s Letter to the Queen; Leicester’s Commonwealth, incerto aucthore; 
and four dramas—Shakespeare’s Richard the Second and Richard the 
Third, Asmund and Cornelia, and Nashe’s Isle of Dogs, a ‘fragment’. 
At the top is Bacon’s signature; and over the page are scribblings, 
like the trial of anew-cut quill, and memorabilia such as the lines— 

Multis annis nunc transactis, 
Nulla fides est in pactis; 
Mel in ore, verba lactis, 


Fel in corde, fraus in factis; 
? II. Xx. 9. 


* Collotype Facsimile and Type Transcript of Elizabethan Manuscript at Alnwick 
Castle, by F. J. Burgoyne, 1904. 
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the word Honorificabilitudine; and the line from Shakespeare’s 
Lucrece (1086), misquoted, 


Revealing day through every cranny peeps. 


The last, from memory, suggests familiarity with Shakespeare’s 
poem; honorificabilitudine is probably a reminiscence from Love’s 
Labour’s Lost! (this may have been the original form of Costard’s 
learned mouthful, as ancient as Albertus); and the presence and 
prominence in the collection of the two Shakespeare ‘histories’, 
among daring productions, are evidence of their singular 
attraction. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost would both give pleasure to Bacon and 
challenge his criticism. The futile love-making he would enjoy 
as a human weakness. He was never, we may believe, in love 
himself, and he wrote of love in his Essays, ‘great spirits and great 
business do keep out this weak passion . . . they do best, who sever 
it wholly from their serious affairs’. He must have thought, 
later, Romeo and Juliet rather silly. And he would smile, in his dry 
fashion, at the Spanish Euphuist, Armado. He said of the affecta- 
tion in speech which Shakespeare satirized: ‘Men began to hunt 
more after words than matter, more after the choiceness of the 
phrase, and the round and clean composition of the sentence, and 
the sweet falling of the clauses, and the varying and illustration 
with tropes and figures, than after the weight of matter, worth of 
subject, soundness of argument, life of invention or depth of 
judgment.’3 But he would shake his head at Holofernes and the 
‘Academe’. He did not like attacks on learning of any kind. 

Let it be noted [he said, in 1605] that howsoever the condition of life of 
pedantes hath been scorned upon the theatres as the ape of tyranny, and the 
modern looseness or negligence hath taken no due regard to the choice of 
schoolmasters and tutors, yet the ancient wisdom of the best times did always 
make a just complaint that states were too busy with their laws and too 
negligent in point of education.* 

The juxtaposition of Richard the Third and Richard the Second 
with Leicester’s Commonwealth and The Isle of Dogs (unfortu- 
nately we know nothing of Asmund and Cornelia) is striking. 
They had political significance. Richard the Third was the sequel 
to the Civil War trilogy of Henry the Sixth, and its hero was a 

tv. i. 44. 2 Essay x. 

3 The Advancement of Learning, 1. iv. 2. 4 Ib. 1. iii, 3. 
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diabolical figure, the outcome and incarnation of domestic 
strife. “The bloody Civil War of England betwixt the house of 
York and Lancaster’, wrote Ascham near the end of the reign of 
Henry VIII, ‘where shafts flew of both sides, to the destruction 
of many a yeoman of England whom foreign battle could never 
have subdued, both I will pass over for the pitifulness of it, seeing 
He of His providence hath so knit together those two noble 
- houses, with so noble and pleasant a flower.’! Such is the theme 
of Hall and Holinshed in their chronicles and of Shakespeare in 
his histories, who, however, did not pass over the pitifulness but 
depicted it for the warning of their respective generations. The 
title of Hall’s chronicle might serve for the series of Shakespeare’s 
dramas—Richard II, Henry IV (1 and 2), Henry V, Henry VI 
(1, 2, and 3), Richard III, and Henry VIII. It runs: 

The union of the Two Noble and Illustre Families of Lancaster and York, 
being long in continual dissension for the Crown of this Noble Realm: with 
all the acts done in the times of the Princes both of the one lineage and of the 
other, beginning at the time of King Henry the Fourth, the first author of 
this division, and so successively proceeding to the reign of the high and 
prudent prince, King Henry the Eight, the undubitate flower and very heir 
of both the said lineages. 

The dread of civil war in the last decade of Elizabeth’s reign 
was very real, and showed itself in Samuel Daniel’s Civil Wars 
between the Two Houses of Lancaster and York, and Michael Dray- 
ton’s Civil Wars of Edward the Second and the Barons, poems of 
1595 and 1596, and in other works, poetic and dramatic, as well 
as in the trilogy of Henry VI and its sequel Richard III. 

Shakespeare’s Crookback is as hideous in body as in mind— 

Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up 

And that so lamely and unfashionable 

That dogs bark at me as I halt by them.? 
He may have been in Bacon’s thoughts (as well as little, crooked 
Robert Cecil, ambitious and persistent) when he wrote (after 
Cecil’s death) his essay on ‘Deformity’.3 We read: 

Deformed persons, being for the most part void of natural affection, have 


their revenge of Nature. Certainly there is a consent between the body and 
the mind, but the stars of natural inclination are sometimes obscured by the 


1 Toxophilus, Arber, p. 87. 7 1. i. 20-3. 
3 Essays, 1612, no. xxv. 
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sun of discipline and virtue. Deformed persons are extreme bold, first in 
their own defence as being exposed to scorn, but in process of time by a 
general habit. Also it stirreth in them industry and layeth their competitors 
and emulators asleep. In a great wit deformity is an advantage to rising. 


Between Shakespeare’s Richard II and Bacon there was much 
in common. They had the same indulgent, speculative temper, 
wealth of language, practical ineffectiveness, self-pity. They 
lacked the soldier, the man of action. Both preferred, in 
Ascham’s language, ‘the Book’ to ‘the Bow’.! If Bacon ‘ob- 
served’ (as did Doctor Forman) many things in Shakespeare for 
his edification, he might to his advantage have learnt many more. 


1590-5 
§ 70. SHAKESPEARE’S VERSE 


G wrote many kinds of verse, according to his 
purpose, but one kind above the rest, known as unrhymed 
or blank verse, whereby with growing frequency and skill he 
was able to express the thought and feeling of a speaker, light 
or profound, casual or passionate, in corresponding and memor- 
able, sometimes unforgettable, word-music. What is the nature 
of this particular word-music, which for the memories and 
mouths of players and the pleasure of playgoers: Shakespeare 
perfected? It is a music not of pitch and quantity (as in Classical 
and Celtic poetry), but of stress, of the clear and emphatic 
pronunciation of certain syllables in a word and of certain words 
in a line, and of degrees of stress (heavy and light, and the niceties 
of heaviness and lightness), and of repetition of stress. On this 
there is general agreement; but as to the principle upon which 
the stresses occur, with more or less regularity (light-heavy, or 
heavy-light or what not) and the number and place of the chief 
(heavy) stresses, opinion is divided. There is the orthodox view, 
which Sir Edmund Chambers accepts, that Shakespeare based 
his versification on a ten-syllabled line of iambic (light-heavy) 
pentameters, borrowed by his predecessors in blank verse from 
the Continent, but broke away from it perpetually, overlaying 
the normal with licences of his own. “The normal iambic line’, 


1 Toxophilus, title-page. 
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Sir Edmund says, ‘consists of five feet, in each of which an 
unstressed is followed by a stressed syllable’; and then he adds, 
‘A continuous succession of such lines is rare in Shakespeare’. 
To this the obvious objection is, Can the ‘normal’ be the ‘rare’? 
and indeed, for this would be the truth, ‘the very rare’? Again, 
he says ‘the iambic norm of the individual line remains recog- 
nizable through the overlay’ of the Poet’s variations. Certainly 
there is an interweaving of two melodies, but to speak of the 
iambic pentameter as the underlying principle and Shakespeare’s 
general practice as Sa asa the overlaid and abnormal, is 
to reverse the true relationship. Shakespeare’s ‘variations’ are 
not his own, nor personal licences, but the outcome of a native 
formative prineiple, older than Chaucer and the author of 
Beowulf. The Old English alliterative verse consisted of pairs 
of at least two stressed lines, a fore-line and an aft-line, each 
expressing an intelligible idea, the fore-line the weightier idea, 
and sometimes three-stressed: the link between the pairs being 
the like beginnings (the same consonant or a vowel) of the 
words stressed, usually two in the fore-line, one (the first) in 
the aft-line. These are points which have their bearing on Shake- 
speare’s verse, especially in its later developments. The Battle 
of Brunanburh (A.D. 937) begins: 


Aéthelstan cyning, eérla dryhten, 
béorna béah gifa, ond his bréthor edc, 
E4dmund aétheling, ealdor langne tir 
geslégon at sdecce swedrda écgum 
ymbe Brinanbirh. Bórd weal clúfan, 


heówan heátho linde, hámora láfan, 


áfaran Eádweardes. 


Here in rudimentary form are the ‘run-on’ lines and ‘mid-verse 
pauses’ of Shakespeare’s prosody. 

Chaucer has gone to France and Italy for his heroic verse, 
which by the orthodox is described ‘as consisting of pairs of 
thyming lines of ten syllables each in five iambic feet (of two 
syllables in the order light-heavy). The alliteration of the Old 
English verse is gone, and with it the freedom in the number of 
syllables and the run-on line. Nevertheless the rhythmic balan- 
cing of the two-stressed fore-line and aft-line soon manifests itself 
to the serious disturbance of the foreign iambic decasyllabics: 
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Whin that Aprille with his shoúres sdote 
The dréghte of March hath pérced to the róote, 
And bathed every véyne in swich licéur 

Of which vertu engéndred is the fléur; 
Whan Zéphirus éek with his swéte bréeth 
Inspired hath in évery hélt and héeth 

The téndre créppes, and the yénge sénne 
Hath in the Rim his halfe cours y-rénne, 
And smále féwles maken mélodye, 

That slépen al the nyght with ópen éye 

So priketh hem Nature in hir cordges, 

Thanne lóngen fólk to góon on pílgrimáges. 


So Shakespeare, when he gets into his stride, is an Englishman. 
His Hamlet does not prattle in iambic pentameters, the slave of 
a monotonous ten-syllabled ‘rising rhythm’; but speaks with the 
freedom and force of Beowulf, in balanced fore-line and aft- 
line, each of two stresses (one sometimes of three); without the 
restriction ofan end-stopt line-pair, the aft-line often running-on 
to the next fore-line, and the sentence frequently concluding 
with a fore-line. For example: 


To bé, or nót to be, 
E Whéther ’tis nóbler 


thát is the quéstion: 

in the mind to súffer 

The slings and d4rrows of outr4geous fértune, 

Or to take Arms, agdinst a séa of tréubles, 

And by oppésing énd them? To die, to sleép; 

No mére; and by a sléep to say we énd 

The héart-ache, and the théusand n4tural shécks 
That flésh is héir to? "Tis a cónsummátion 
Devéutly to be wished. To die, to sleep: 

To sléep, perch4nce to dréam: ay, thére’s the rub. 


Of these ten lines four are decasyllabic, the rest have eleven 
syllables; three or, at the most, four have five stresses, the rest 
have four; one only, the last, is an iambic pentameter; and no 
less than three bring the sentence to an end in the middle. So 
powerfully, already (1601), does the native, instinctive, normal 
utterance assert itself against the borrowed, cultivated, and 
abnormal.! Hence the phenomena of Shakespeare’s growing 


metrical skill and power,? of which the most painstaking study 


1 Edward Lummis, English Blank Verse. 
2 Notice already the skilful stress in the decasyllabic lines on the appropriate 


end-syllables—‘end’, ‘shocks’, ‘sleep’, ‘rub’. 
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without recognition of the underlying English principle is 
bound to be a laboured failure. 

From the first Shakespeare’s verse has variety. Eleven syllables 
are often found instead of ten. And although the ‘normal’ 
pentameter of five regularly placed stresses in the ten-syllabled 
line occurs, as in 


More white and réd than déves or réses are (Ven. & Ad. 10), 


the five heavier stresses are more frequently distributed unequally 
among the less weighted syllables: 
Stáin to áll nymphs, more Idvely than a mán (Ib. 9), 

and five of the heavier stresses are less common than four. For- 
mal and pretty things can be said in a ten-syllabled line of five 
stresses, but rarely passionate things. Feeling is expressed by 
intensity of emphasis, and the number of stresses varies accord- 
ing to their weight. Therefore, 


Away he springs and hdsteth to his hérse (Ib. 258), 
or 
Impériously he léaps, he néighs, he botinds (Ib. 265). 
Directly the poet speaks passionately he falls back, instinctively, 
into the old English verse-music. These lines are made up of 
pairs of half-lines, each with two heavy stresses. Moreover, out- 
bursts of feeling put a strain on rhyme. The stanzas of Lucrece 
break down, and the poem, as tragedy, fails. 
The following is a typical example of early blank verse in 
tragedy. 
This battle fares like to the méming’s war 
When dying cléuds conténd with gréwing light, 
What time the shépherd, bléwing of his náils, 
Can neither cáll it pérfect day nor night. 
Nów sways it this way, like a mighty séa 
Férced by the tide to cómbat with the wind: 
Now sways it that way, like the sélfsame séa 
Férced to retire by ftiry of the wind. 
Sémetime the flóod prevails, and thén the wind; 
Now óne the bétter, then anéther bést, 
Both tugging to be victors, bréast to bréast, 
Yet neither cénqueror nor cénqueréd. 
S6 is the équal poise of this fell war. 
Here on this méle-hill will I sit me déwn: 
To whém God will, thére be the victory.! 
1 3 Hen VI, 11. v. 1-15. 
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It is the mild description of war by a mild on-looker, in deca- 
syllabic lines. Six lines contain five more heavily-stressed words 
or syllables; nine contain four, with the effect of balanced em- 
phasis. Of the six only two, and the mildest, are ‘iambic penta- 
meters’, save that they rhyme. Twelve of the lines have like 
endings (‘war twice, ‘light’ and ‘night’, ‘sea’ twice, and ‘victory’, 
‘wind’ three times, ‘best’ and ‘breast’) variously dispersed. 

A more excellent way of variation was the use of the run-on 
line, with pause (caesura) at will within a subsequent line. For 
example, Clarence’s speech in Richard the Third, 1. iv. 12-20: 

Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 

Upon the hatches; thence we look’d toward England, 
And cited up a thousand fearful times, 

During the wars of York and Lancaster, 

That had befall’n us. As we paced along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought that Gloucester stumbled; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard, 

Into the tumbling billows of the main. 


This and the remainder are Shakespeare’s best blank verse in 
tragedy until 1594, and the first definitely superior to Marlowe's. 
We must particularly observe the penultimate stress at the 
ause, of which he made such effective use in after years— 
“hatch / es’, ‘befall’n / us’, again “hatch / es’, and ‘stuimbl / ed’, 
“fall / ing’, ‘strtick / me’, ‘stay / him’. It expresses the ‘giddy 
footing’ and ‘stumbling’ prior to the uninterrupted falling into 
the sea. | 
The first verse, in any large quantity, entirely worthy of 
Shakespeare, is in comedy, in his beloved A Midsummer Night s 
Dream. The rhyme and blank verse suit the dainty subject, 
and are shaped with masterly ease. Oberon’s lines rhyme three, 
four, five, and eight together, and Titania’s even ten in succes- 
sion. Titania’s angry speech (in blank verse, not rhyme: the 
quarrels are all in blank verse) is a wonderfully blended piece 
of word-music, baffling to dull orthodox prosody: 
Thése are the fórgeries of jéalousy: 
And néver, since the middle simmer’s spring, 
Mét we on hill, in dale, férest or méad, 
By paved féuntain or by rushy bróok, 
Or in the béached margent of the séa 
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To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
Bút with thy bráwls thou hast distirb’d our spórt—! 


and thirty lines more of peace and squall. 

But fairy feuds are not tragic, and this verse does not befit 
tragedy. Shakespeare, in the light of later work, is here unequal 
to the expression of tragic feeling, and for the reason that tragic 
feeling is not yet born in him. The King’s soliloquy in Richard 
the Second (v. v. 1-66) provesit. It lacks the freedom and buoy- 
ancy of Titania’s speech. Of the sixty-six lines as many as 
seventeen conform to the rigid ‘iambic’ order, only six have an 
eleventh syllable, not one has a light ending. Half the lines, 
however, contain but four stresses, and in at least a dozen the 
pause falls midway, usually with a penultimate stress. The Poet 
hereby utters such emotion as he possesses, which is reflective 
rather than explosive. Two examples will suffice. Richard, 
Bible in hand, meditates: 

For nó thought is conténted. The bétter sórt, 

As théughts of things divine, are intermix’d 

With scruples, and do sét the Wérd itsélf 

Against the Wérd: 

As thús, “Céme, little ones’, and then again 

‘It is as hard to céme as for a camel 

To thréad the póstern of a small néeld’s éye.’2 

Thoughts ténding to ambition, théy do plét 

Unlikely wénders: how these váin wéak náils 

May téar a passage thréugh the flinty ribs 

Of this hard wérld, my ragged prison wills; 

And, fór they cannot, die in their own pride.3 
We must note the unusual three stresses in succession in ‘small 
neeld’s eye’ and ‘vain weak nails’. 

And straight am néthing: but whatéer I be, (Music) 

Nor Í nor ány man, that bút man ís, 

With néthing shall be pléased till he be éased 

With béing néthing. Músic do I héar? 

Ha, há! keep time. How sdéur sweet músic is 

When time is bréke and nó propértion kept! 

Só is it in the músic of mén’s lives. 

1 U1, i. 81-117. 

? Shakespeare has been reading Arthur Brooke’s ‘The Agreement of Sundry 
Places of Scripture: Herein is all the doubt when by the Word men nill destroy the Word 


in us and us in the Word’ (1563), a translation from Calvin. 
3 Richard II, v. v. 11-22. 
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And hére have Í the dafntiness of éar 

To chéck time bréke in a disérdered string, 

But for the céncérd of my státe and time 

Had nót an éar to héar my triie time bréke! 
7 I wásted time, and now doth Time waste mé.! 
Already Shakespeare makes use of the half-line (or less) for 
dramatic emphasis. It has the force of a whole line. In the 
speech above, Richard says (in Shakespeare spelling): 

-Agaynst the Woorde. 


It is for him (and the audience) we must remember, a tremen- 
dous utterance. The two stresses in it have the weight of four: 
Agiynst the Wéorde. 

So the Abbots “My Lord!’ in rv. i. 326, Carlisle’s ‘Marry, 
Gédde forbidde!’ in 114, and the king’s “Hére, céusin’,? in 182, 
have in their agitation the emphasis of full ten-syllabled lines. 
Other examples in the same play are Aumerle’s “Farewéll!’ 
(1. iv. 11); the ‘Amén? at the close of the scene; Green’s “Tó 
Bélingbréke’ (u. ii. 61); old York’s ‘uneven’ speech, when 
‘everything is at six and seven —'Hóld, take my ring’ (ii. 92), 
‘Dispóse of yéu’ (117), Í shéuld to Pláshy téo’ (120); Bushy’s 
‘Is all unpéssible’ (126); Bolingbroke’s stern “Bringe forth thése 
mén’ (m. i. 1); his “‘Hénry Bélingbréke’ (iii. 35), “Stand lle 
apart!’ (187), and ‘Calle férth Bagot’ (Iv. i. 1). 

These brief lines (incomplete only to readers,3 full enough 
.for the players, and for their guidance) prepare us for the thrill- 
ing utterance in great tragedy—in Hamlet the Ghost’s “And 
préy on garbage’ (I. v. 57); the hero’s outbursts, ‘Fór Hécuba!’ 
(u. ii. 584), Yét? (593), Har (603), ‘ʻO Véngéance!’ (610), 
‘A.sctllién!’ (616) “Hamlet the Dane!’ (v. i. 281); in Othello, 
the hero’s “Whippe me, ye dévils!” (v. ii. 277), and “And 
smote him, this’ (356); in Macbeth, the hero’s ‘Making the 
gréene óne rédde’ (u. ii. 13), ‘at óne féll swGope’ (rv. iii. 219), 
and ‘Signifying nothing’ (v. v. 28)—which should be compared 
with the feeble anticlimax, in parody, of the Player’s “Didde 
nothing’, in Hamlet (u. il. 512). 

I Richard II, v. v. 38-49. 


2 His kinsman, not an enemy, dethrones him. 
3 And ‘scholars’ who would have us believe that they are the ‘ragged ends’ 


left after ‘cuts’ by the players! 
I Ff 
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Great lines, of course, and prophetic of greater, are scattered 
through Shakespeare’s early work, profound in feeling and 
splendid in diction, such as— 


Nowe let the General Trompet blowe his blaste, 
Particularities and pettie soundes 
To cease!! 


and 
What doth insewe 


But moodie and dulle Melancholie, 

Kinsman to grimme and comfortlesse Dispaire; 
And at her heeles a hudge infectious troope 

Of pale Distemperatures;? 


and the prayer which concludes Richard the Third, the blank 
verse breaking into rhyme and dividing into the 6, 4, 6, 4 of a 
Pon: Lette them not live to taste 
This Landes increase, 
That wold with treason wounde 
This fayre Landes peace! 
Nowe civil woundes are stoppde, 
Peace lives agen; 
That she maie longe live heere, 
Godde saie, Amen! 


But Shakespeare’s prosodical skill only emerges fully when he 


comes to write his greatest plays; and indeed it is no small factor 
in the art which makes them great. 


1596 
§ 71. DEATH OF HAMNET SHAKESPEARE 


T Shakespeare was on tour in Kent about 1 August, it is im- 
probable that he was at home when his boy died. We read 
in the burial-register at Stratford, 


1596 August 11 Hamnet filius William Shakspere. 
But that the Poet was in Henley Street, and beheld the grief of 


* 2 Hen. VT. v. ii. 43-5. The whole passage (31-65) is good, in striking con- 
trast to the Marlowean rant it supersedes (The Contention). ‘Particularities of the 
cause’ had rolled on his tongue and teeth when a lawyer’s clerk. It was a term 
in use at the Inquiry by Sir Thomas Lucy and others into the accounts of the 
Warwick Corporation on 8 August, 1583 (Black Book, p. 333). 

2 Errors, v.i. 78-82. 
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his wife when it was pitiful to witness, is a reasonable inference 
from the moving passage in King John, already quoted,! so much 
more befitting the bereaved mother than the imaginary Con- 
stance whose son, though in prison, was not dead. 

Personal experience inevitably reflects itself in an artist’s work 
—which is not that of a mere scientific observer or philosopher. 
We have vivid glimpses of Shakespeare’s children in his early 
plays as of his daughters in his latest. 

His allusions to babes and twins, small boys and girls, and their 
moods and ways and games, are so numerous and alive that we 
should infer, if we did not know it, that he had children, and 
twins, of his own, and was greatly taken with them.? He speaks 
of ‘a gasping new-delivered mother’, the mother’s teat and milk, 
and children sucking, the midwife and nurse (‘a long-tongued 
babbling gossip’, afterwards the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet), ‘two 
children at a birth’, ‘a joyful mother of two goodly sons’, ‘more 
careful for the latter-born’, a child’s “bearing-cloth’ for christen- 
ing, and a baby’s cap, the ‘piteous plainings of the pretty babes’ 
(twins), the mother caressing her child on her bosom, the nurse’s 
song, the sweet breath of a child asleep in the cradle, kisses on the 
lips of a sweet babe, infants’ prattle, a child crept out of the cradle, 
a ‘childish fist’, a ‘forward infant stilled with dandling’, a testy 
babe that will ‘scratch the nurse and presently all humbled kiss 
the rod’, a ‘fond and testy child who wayward once his mood 
with nought agrees’, ‘a child that longs for everything that he can 
come by’, and of a mother putting down her child to chase a 
runaway chicken and then pursued by the offended child. These 
and other references are suggestive of 1583 to 1587, when 
Shakespeare’s daughter, Susanna, grew to be four, and Judith 
and Hamnet two years old. The following are more appropriate 
to 1587-95, when the Poet’s visits were by necessity infrequent, 
and all too short and memorable: a ‘father’ who finds (as Shake- 
speare did every time he returned to Stratford) ‘his children. 
nursed to take a new acquaintance of his mind’3 and “feeds on his 


children’s looks’, children ‘toward’, singing their rhymes, 


I 1 . 
p- 437. Cf. ut. iv. 103 f.: 
My fair son! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 


2 Fripp Master Richard Quyny, pp. 95-100. 3 Sonnet lxxvii. 
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frightened at a scarecrow, unruly, riding on their father’s over- 
laden back; a child stilled by a tragic tale, pausing in his story to 
sob and weep; a child skipping; a little changeling boy crowned 
with flowers; ‘a pretty peat’ with her finger in her eye: two little 
girls working on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, warbling 
of one song; a schoolgirl vixen, a ‘young budding virgin, fair 
and fresh and sweet’; a father who is a boy again in his boy’s 
games, and delights to see him ‘do deeds of youth’; a ‘tender boy’ 
and ‘sapling’, with a penny to buy gingerbread, a ‘breeching 
scholar’, ‘“overawed’ by his master (as well he might be in the 
presence of Master Aspinall) and glad to come home from 
school; a boy trying to play ona recorder, with a woman’s voice 
striving to speak big; and a father, child, and happy mother ‘who 
all in one pleasing note do sing’. In the mouth of Queen 
Margaret is the cry wrung in after years, in almost the same 
words, from Macduff, “You have no children, butchers”! 

In 3 Henry VI, Titus Andronicus, and Richard III are boy- 
characters of about Hamnet Shakespeare’s age, who was nine 
years old on 2 February 1594. They are little Rutland, Young 
Lucius, and the Princes, Edward and Richard of York. All are 
precocious. If Hamnet Shakespeare went to school at the usual 
age he was a pupil of Master Aspinall in 1592. Four years later he 
might have written just such a letter as young Richard Quyney 
penned on his eleventh birthday to ‘his father in London, asking 
him to buy him a copy-book and thanking him, in copy-book 
fashion, for having brought him up until that day in godly 
studies. Little Rutland, who appears with his tutor in 3 Henry VI, 
repeats a line from Ovid’s Heroides (ii. 66). Young Lucius carries 
a copy of the Metamorphoses, the gift of his mother. He is a 
spirited little fellow, will use his dagger rather than take gifts to 
those who have wronged Lavinia. His grandfather loved him, 
as his father tells him: 


Thy grandsire loved thee well; 
Many a time he danced thee on his knee, 
Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy pillow; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 
Meet and agreeing with thine infancy.” 


1 3 Hen. VI, v. v. 63 (‘You have no children, devils’: True Tragedy). Cf. 
Macbeth, tv. iii. 216 (“He has no children, O'Hell-kite!’). 
? Titus A. v. iii. 161-5. 
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It requires no stretch of imagination to see here the old Alderman 
and his grandson in Henley Street. 
-The Princes are lively boys. Edward, the older and taller, is 
fired by the example of Julius Caesar. Richard is pert and clever. 
He annoys his uncle by laughing at his deformity. Gloucester’s 
comment is, 
’Tis a parlous boy; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 
He is all the mother’s from the top to toe.! 
These boys, however, are bare outlines compared with Arthur 
in King John, of whom the Poet wrote in agony of grief, 
Dear boy, 


Of Nature’s gifts thou mayst with lilies boast 
And with the half-blown rose, 


words that might be carved on Hamnet Shakespeare’s grave; 
and, equally appropriate for such a purpose, 


Pretty Child, sleep! doubtless and secure.3 


I596 
_ § 72. KING JOHN 


HAKESPEARE at this moment was neither ‘doubtless’ nor 
S ‘secure’. He was moved as we have not seen him yet. A far 
deeper note is struck in King John than in Richard II. Its patriotism 
is of a graver kind. Young Arthur is the first really tragic figure 
of the Poet’s creation, and in the bluff voice of the Bastard we 
hear a ringing honesty. Youthful and sentimental, Shakespeare 
had written Sonnet Ixvi— 


Tired with all these for restful death I cry. 


Recently he had put into the mouth of Gaunt the speech— 


This dear dear Land .. . 
Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm.* 


t Rich, III, un. i. 154-6. > m. i. 51, 53 f. 
3 Iv. i. 130. 4 Rich. I, 1. i. 57-60. 


438 ‘Thou Nature art my goddess!’ 
Now he cries with stern sincerity— 


I am amazed, methinks, and lose my way 

_ Among the thorns and dangers of this world . . . 
Now happy he whose cloak and cincture can 
Hold out this tempest!! 


It might be old John Shakespeare speaking rather than his son, 
with thought of the prophet, “The heaven was black with clouds 
and wind, and there was a great rain; and he girded up his loins, 
and ran before Ahab.’2 
Grief has shaken the Poet out of convention, imitation, 

caution, conformity. His spokesman is the social outcast, who 
in body and mind ‘tops the legitimate’. Philip Faulconbridge 
might say with vastly more truth than his villainous fellow in 
King Lear, 

Thou Nature art my goddess; to thy law 

My services are bound. Wherefore should I 

Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 

The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 

When my dimensions are as well compact, 

My mind as generous and my shape as true 

As honest madam’s issue ?3 


A man’s a man for a’ that. The Bastard is the one man in the 
play—strong, full-blooded, and straight. He makes mincemeat 
of the ‘tribe of fops got tween asleep and wake’4—Robert Faul- 
conbridge, Lymoges, ‘distemper’d lords’,5 and the rest. He is no 
mere chorus to the play, he dominates it; he directs the King: 


Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. Shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields 26 


Base-born, he is a ‘love-child’, and English, with the fear of God 
in him: 

From forth this morsel of dead Royalty, 

The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 

Is fled to Heaven; and England now is left 

To tug and scramble, and to part by the teeth 


Iv. iii. 140 f., 155 f. A ‘maelstrom’ at last, but not of the sensual kind! 

1 Kings xviii. 45 f. 

I. ii. 1-4, 7-9: 4 K. Lear, 1. ii. 14. 
K. John, rv. iii. 21. - © v, i. 48-50, 69 f. 
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The unowed interest of proud-swelling state . . . 
A thousand businesses are brief in hand, 
And Heaven itself doth frown upon the land.1 


This is not stage-rant, Marlowean rhetoric, but patriotic passion 
let loose for a moment in the Poet. 

Even less than the author of The Troublesome Reign of King 
John (1591), whom he follows, does Shakespeare attempt, as 
other writers had endeavoured, to represent the King as a 
Protestant martyr.2 He puts big words into the mouth of John: 

no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions—3 
only to make him eat them later on.4 Nor does he allow him 
repentance. He has sufficiently apologized in Richard II for a 
sinning, sorrowing ‘deputy of the Lord’. He portrays John as 
the embodiment of that crooked and unprincipled ‘policy’ de- 
nounced by the Bastard as “Commodity —the term employed in 
Stratford wills for ‘profit’ and ‘advantage’. King Philip also, 
and the Dauphin, Elinor, Pandulph, Robert Faulconbridge, the 


citizens of Angiers, are out for ‘commodity’, even Constance— 


France friend with England, what becomes of me?5 


Amid this din of earthly interests are heard the cry of the inno- 
cent boy, powerful after death, ‘this morsel of dead Royalty’, 
and the unchallengeable mockery of the Bastard. The latter 
(who has the force and freedom of young Petruchio) clears the 
air of cant and affectation (including Sonnet imbecilities).6 He 
says, in a speech conspicuous for its firm, strong writing — 


A foot of honour better than I was; 

But many a many foot of land the worse. 

Well, now can I make any Joan a lady. 

‘Good den, Sir Richard!’ “God-a-mercy, fellow!’ 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter; 
For new-made honour doth forget men’s names, 
"Tis too respective and too sociable 

For your conversion. Now your traveller, 

He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess, 
And when my knightly stomach is sufficed, 


1 ry. iii. 143-7, 158 £. 2 Tyndale, Bale, Cranmer, and others. 
3 mr. i. 153 f. * v. i, 1-4. 
S m. i. 35. 6 31, i. 504-9. See p. 259. 
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Why then I suck my teeth and catechize, 
My picked man of countries: ‘My dear sir’, 
Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin, 
‘I shall beseech you’, that is Question now; 
And then comes Answer, like an abcy book: 
ʻO sir’, says Answer, ‘at your best command, 
“At your employment, at your service, sir’: 
‘No, sir’, says Question, ‘I, sweet sir, at yours’: 
And so ere Answer knows what Question would, 
Saving in dialogue of compliment 
And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
The Pyrenean, and the river Po, 
It draws toward supper in conclusion so. 
But this is Worshipful Society. 

Shakespeare had seen a good deal of ‘worshipful society’ since 
his genial satire in Love’s Labour’s Lost; and between the idea of 
‘gentlehood’, for which he had the Tudor reverence, and the 
reality as he had experienced it at Hampton Court, Greenwich, 
and Whitehall, he was conscious of a painful discrepancy. 
Salisbury’s fine speech on ‘double pomp’ might have been 
written of the Queen. It was her weakness that she never knew 
how her elaborate embellishment (which was never mere finery) 
detracted from her strength. It was this embroidery that exposed 
her (as it still does) to the criticism and even ridicule of the 
censorious. 

A new literary feature marks the change of spirit. Salisbury 
exclaims, on seeing Arthur bleeding on the stones, 

Sir Richard, what think you? have you beheld, 

Or have you read or heard, or could you think, 

Or do you almost think, although you see, 

That you do see? could thought, without this object, 
Form such another? This is the very top, 

The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest 

Of murder’s arms: this is the bloodiest shame, 

The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke 

That ever wall-eyed or staring rage 

Presented to the tears of soft remorse.” 


Here, and in the Bastard’s speech to Hubert (rv. iii. 117-33), is 
that piling-up of images, one upon another, so characteristic of 
Shakespeare’s maturer style, when he revelled, not in words but 
in thought, and ransacked language, not for rhetoric, but in 


? 1. i, 182-205. 2 IV. iii. 41-50. 
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repeated effort to make it express his meaning.! The Poet is no 
longer “Conceit’s Expositor’.2 The King (‘a sacred King’ 
though ‘King John’) is more to him than the Pope of Rome 
(‘meddling priest’); the Bastard to him is more than the King in 
physical and manly qualities; and more to him than the Bastard’s 
qualities is the Boy’s sovereignty of love and innocence. 

Much in King John is Biblical, much is legal; something is from 
Ovid, Heywood’s Proverbs, and Ascham’s Toxophilus. And we 
have glimpses of Stratford—the town-crier, the beadle, and the 
clock-setter (not the sexton, but the old curate, Sir William 
Gilbert);3 the tailor Wedgewood, and Hornby the blacksmith;4 
the sign of the St. George and Dragon in Henley Street;5 the 
‘uncleanly savours’ of the Shambles in Bridge Street;6 and the 
Avon—leaving his ‘native channel’ and o’er-swelling ‘confining 
shores’,7 ‘a proud river peering o’er his bounds’,8 then ‘a bated 
and retired flood’ calmly running on.9 

In Stratford, too, as elsewhere, was the sense of national peril 
and need of unity which underlies the play. In November 1596, 
Sir Thomas Lucy and his fellow commissioners for musters, 
including Sir Fulke Greville and Master Edward Greville, re- 
ceived a rousing summons from the Privy Council at Richmond, 
which they communicated to the Bailiff, Abraham Sturley, and 
his Brethren over ‘a pottell of sack’ on the 19th.1° “The King of 
Spain’, they reported, ‘doth make great preparations, and hath 
already set forth ships to the seas’; ‘the whole forces’ of the king- 
dom must be ‘put in readiness’; the provision of ‘powder, match 
and bullet’ (there is no more speech of arrows) from Warwick- 
shire must be increased; ‘gentlemen and others of good ability’ 
shall not ‘depart out’ of the shire but ‘reside on their dwelling’, 
to be ready for the service of the country and relief of their 
neighbours, ‘furnished’, both themselves and their servants, with 
armour, weapons, and horses; ‘recusants’ (here prominent 
Catholic gentlemen) must be disarmed as actual or possible 
traitors, and their armour, weapons, and horses utilized by men 


1 Cf. Mach. 11. ii. 36—40, II. iii. 99101, 103 f. z 
2 Loës L.L. 1. i. 72. 3 rm. i. 324 f. See p. 361. 


peo ss so 
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8 im. i. 23. 
10 Chamb. Acc., Jan. 1597- 
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‘of better trust’; and all ‘persons lewdly disposed, who spread 
forth false rumours’, must be sought out and sent to prison.! In 
this troublesome time Shakespeare wrote: 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 


eee . Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true.? 


1596 
§ 73. ROMEO AND JULIET 


LE og did not take a comedy to London this autumn 
(1596), the usual accompaniment of a tragedy, but a second 
tragedy, more tragic than its fellow. Critics who regard Romeo 
and Juliet, in part or whole, as a youthful performance are hope- 
lessly astray.3 The apprentice-hand is not there. Theme, treat- 
ment, poetry, stagecraft are masterly. The skilful unfolding of 
the story, with its contrasted and conflicting features of love and 
hate, of youth and age, of man and woman, of rapture and agony, 
of day and night, of life and death; the rush and inevitableness of 
its events, the breadth and wealth of the characterization, the 
heightening of the purity and sweetness by intrusion of bold 
splashes of bawdry; the audacity, gaiety, and poetry of Mercutio, 
the jerky circumstantial chatter of the old Nurse, the explosions 
of the irascible Capulet; the slow, quiet philosophizing of the 
Friar, and his well-meant but fatal counsel; the grim poverty of 
the Apothecary; Tybalt’s wild-cat rage; Juliet’s ecstasy and 
emancipation, her courage, her leap from girlhood to woman- 
hood however frantic; and above all, the swift development of 
the sentimental, sonnet-fancied hero into a ‘desperate man’, and 


* Acts of the Privy Council, xxvi. 292 ff. 

2 K. John, v. vii. 112-14, 117 f. 

* There is nothing juvenile in the workmanship, though dramatically, Romeo 
and Juliet are made to speak at times in juvenile terms (see pp. 447-8). To 
assume the existence of a first version of the play in 1 591 on the ground of the old 
Nurse’s allusion to the earthquake of 1580 (‘Tis since the Earthquake now eleven 
yeats’, I. iii. 23), is, of course, absurd. Juliet was fourteen, and an event at her 
weaning at three years old would have to be, whatever that event was, ‘eleven 
years since’. Fripp, Shakespeare’s Stratford, p. 26 f., and notes, 
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change of his pretty vapourings into short, sharp sentences that 
break from him like pistol-shots; not to mention the profound 
underlying belief in Providence, are evidence of genius in the 
author which, indeed, has taken time to grow, but in a moment 
has sprung to a matchless maturity, obliterating the rivalry, not 
merely of Marlowe and Lyly, but of all dramatists and poets and 
artists whatsoever. 

In such work could Shakespeare, not bury but transfigure, his 
sorrow. The suggestion probably came from A New Ballad of 
Romeo and Juliet, entered at Stationers’ Hall on 5 August this 
year, but probably on sale (like the Metamorphosis of Ajax) some 
weeks at least before registration. The tragic tale was well 
known since Arthur Brooke’s Romeus and Juliet of 1562, but it 
lacked tragedy. Shakespeare made it tragical and entrancing. 
His drama appeared in a pirated quarto (with interesting stage- 
directions) in 1597, with the title, An Excellent conceited Tragedie 
of Romeo and Iuliet, as it hath been often (with great applause) plaid 
publiquely, by the right Honourable the L. of Hunsdon his Servants. As 
Shakespeare’s company were ‘the Lord of Hunsdon’s servants’ 
(not ‘the Lord Chamberlain’s’) from August 1596 to April 1597,! 
the frequent and greatly applauded performances here alluded to 
were given in this interval, and we cannot doubt that the play 
was also written in the same. 

Working swiftly under stress of emotion,? Shakespeare trans- 
forms Brooke’s dull narrative and its clumsy ‘poulters’ measure’ 
into incomparable romance and verse, and into its stiff personages 
breathes an impassioned life. He has caught, with the help of 
travellers, the spirit of the South, and gives us an Italy totally 
different from that of The Two Gentlemen and the Shrew.3 A 
July sun blazes in the sky, and over the hot ground move men 
fierce in blood as the climate. Half a dozen vivid personalities 


! pp. 455 ff. 

2 Still a ‘maelstrom’, but of an ennobling type, at home. 

3 The paraphernalia of intrigue (from Brooke’s poem—the lady’s window, 
the rope-ladder, the Friar accomplice, his secret cell) and terrors of banishment 
(from the same) in The Two Gentlemen are now invested with thrilling consequence, 
and the City, cold and featureless in that play and The Shrew, suddenly lives and 
moves and resounds. 

4 The season is not spring, as Coleridge says (Lectures, 236 f., 400, 464), but a 
fortnight and odd days short of Lammas (t. ili. 15). 
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seize on our attention, each of whom is the centre of one or more 
scenes of surpassing merit. If the death of Arthur is the first 
tragedy in Shakespeare, that of Mercutio is the second, and that 
of the lovers is the third; and in succession they deepen in tragic 
terror. 

In spite, however, of the heat and haste (the precipitancy is 
aggravated by the slow movements and rambling talk of the 
Nurse, as by the Friar’s stumbling in the dark with his lantern 
and crow among the graves), and notwithstanding Dantesque 
features of Montecchi and Cappelletti fighting in the streets, 
banishment and its horrors, and the ‘uncovered’ burial of the 
dead,! the drama is emphatically English. The Friar and his 
basket of herbs are from medieval Arden.2 Capulet is a Tudor 
lord, and his house a Tudor mansion—with its hall and “great 
chamber’, musicians and their gallery, large open fire-place, 
trestle-tables turned up for dancing, and floor lightly strewn 
with rushes. His wife is the frigid lady of fashion, who is too 
young to love him, and leaves ler only child to the nurse; and he 
treats his daughter somewhat in the manner of the Paston Letters. 
The Nurse is wholeheartedly a native—kindliness, vulgarity, 
aqua vitae, and all. Mercutio3 and Tybalt (Tom Cat) are con- 
temporaries of the young Earls of Essex and Southampton, and 
of the tribe of Charles and Henry Danvers (sons of Sir John 
Danvers of Dauntsey) who slew Henry Long, brother of Sir 
Walter Long, in a dinner-party brawl at Cosham in October 
1594, and were pursued with ‘hue and cry’ to Southampton’s 


* Juliet is carried in her ‘best robes uncovered on the bier’ (rv. i. 110), without 
coffin or winding sheet. 

? Cf. Drayton’s hermit in the Forest (Poly-olbion, xiii. 194 ff.): 

His happy time he spends the works of God to see 

In those so sundry herbs which there in plenty grow, 

Whose sundry strange effects he only seeks to know; 

And in a little maund, being made of osiers smal]— 

Which serveth him to do full many a thing withal— 

He very choicely sorts his simples got abroad. 
Among his herbs is Costard’s ‘plantain for a sore’ (Love's L. L. um. i. 74£.), 
referred to by Romeo, t. ii. 52 f. 

3 Possibly ‘Horatio’ in the first draft of the play; whence the Hora. instead of 
Mer. in 1. iv. 23 Folio, and ‘Mercutio’ among Capulet’s invited guests, brother 
of Valentine (r. ii. 70), not the uninvited masker (1. iv). Brooke’s ‘Mercutio’ is a 
rival, not a friend of Romeo, who chills Juliet with his ‘icy hand’ (1. 277). There 
is nothing ‘icy’ in Shakespeare’s hero. 
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seat of Titchfield on the eve of his 21st birthday. The plague 


(Mercutio’s ‘plague upon your houses!’ was a terrible impreca- 
tion in 1596) and the apothecary (whose shop might be the sub- 
ject of Hogarth’s plate 3 of Marriage a la Mode) are probably 
from London though both of them might come from Stratford. 
Much is from Stratford—the orchard and the dove-house in the 
Gild Garden, the School and the boys with their books,! the 
curfew at the Chapel, all next door to New Place, and the remote 
Churchyard. Juliet’s speech recalls not only the Churchyard but 
the Church-tower and its battlements, and the Charnel House, 
intact until 1800: 

O bid me leap... 

From off the battlements of yonder tower; 

Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 

O’er covered quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 

With reeky shanks and yellow chapless skulls; 


Or bid me go into a new-made grave 
And hide me with a dead man in his shroud.? 


Shakespeare reduced Juliet’s age from sixteen (in Brooke’s 
poem) to fourteen to lessen her responsibility. There was local 
precedent for marriage so young in the case of Anne Clopton 
in 1589.3 A minor, Juliet could not be married or contracted 
without her father’s consent, and the Friar’s celebration was 
illegal. Hence his desperate device to save her from a second 
marriage (with Paris) which would have been according to law. 
He hoped to ‘find a time to blaze her marriage’ with Romeo, 
and reconcile their families.+ 

Shakespeare was not ‘grave moral Spenser’,5 nor ‘pure’ like 
Milton ‘as the naked heavens’,® but frankly and richly passionate, 
and, when his drama permitted, more delicate than either. 
Romeo is purer and warmer than Spenser’s Knights or Milton’s 
Elder Brother. In the Faerie Queene and Comus there is nothing 
so rapturous, sans peur et sans reproche, as the three quatrains and 
couplet which intertwine and enwreath in holy bonds the lovers’ 
first speech and touch of greeting. We will read them in old 

1 tr, ii. 157 f£. 2 ry. i. 77 f., 81-5. 

3 Fripp, Shakespeare's Haunts, p. 129. No actress above the age of 16 should 


attempt the part. 4 rrr. iii. 150 f. 
s As Drayton calls him (Elegies : “To Henry Reynolds’). 
6 Wordsworth’s sonnet—‘Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour.’ 
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Warwickshire and what I believe to be Shakespeare’s spelling 
(substituting, however, ‘Ay’ for T in the tenth line): 


ROMEO. If I prophane with my unworthiest hond 
This holie shryne, the gentle fyne? is this: 
My lippes, two blushinge pilgrims readie stond 
To smoothe that rough tuch with a tender kis. 
JULIET. Good Pilgrime, you doe wronge your hond too much, 
Which mannerlie devocion shewes in this; 
For sayntes have hondes that pilgrims hondes doe tuch, 
And palme? to palme is holie palmers’3 kis. 
ROMEO. Have not sayntes lippes and holie palmers? too? 
yuurtr. Ay, Pilgrime, lippes that they must use in praier. 
ROMEO. O then, deare Saynte, let lippes doe what hondes doo: 
They praie, graunt thou, lest fayth turne to dispaire. 
JULIET. Sayntes doe not move though graunt for praiers’ sake. 
ROMEO. Then move not whyle my praiers effecte I take. 


Here is passion, religion, romance, in striking contrast with 
the sentimental verbiage of the hero’s fancy for Rosaline: 


O brawlinge love! O lovinge hate! 
O aniethinge of nothinge first create! 
O heavie lightmesse! serious vanitie! 
Misshapen Chaos of welseeminge formes, 
Feather of lead, bright smoake, cold fyer, sicke health, 
Stilwaking sleepe that is not what it is! 
This love feele I, that feele noe love in this. . . 
Love is a smoake raisde with the fume of sighes; 
Beeinge purgde, a fyer sparklinge in lovers’ eies; 
Beeinge vext, a sea nourisht with lovers’ teares.* 


and so on, ad infinitum, in the manner of Sonnet-sequence. 
And again, how changed is Romeo’s speech to Balthazar in 


the churchyard: 


Give mee that mattocke, and the wréntching yron. 
Hélde, take this létter: edrlie in the mórninge 

Sée thou deliver it to my lórd and father. 

Give mee the lyght; uppon thy lyfe, I chardge thee, 


I I. Vv. 95—108. 
2 This reading fyne for finne (which makes poor sense) is supported by the 
Poet’s habit of bringing his law into his verse. 
3 Cf. Loves L. L. v. ii. 816 f.: 
And by this Virgin palme now kissing thine 
I wilbe thine. 
‘Palm’ and ‘palmer’ are pronounced ‘paulm’ and ‘paulmer’. 
* 1, i. 182-8, 196-8. 
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Whatére thou héarst or séest, stinde alle aldofe . . . 

But if thou jéalious doost rettirne to prie 

In what I farther shall inténde to dée, 

By Héaven, I will téare thee jdynte by jéynte, 

And stréwe this húngrie chúrchyeárd with thy limmes. 

The tyme and my inténtes are sávage wylde, 

More fiérce and mére inéxorable farre 

Then émptie Tygers or the réring Séa.! 
Only Shakespeare spelling can do justice to such lines (wrentch, 
chardge, farre,. Tyger, and the long-scattered—And strewe? this 
hungrie churchyeard with thy limmes). 

And what has become of the ‘iambic pentameter’? It has 
vanished in the tempest of fierce distress. It reappears, however, 
for a moment, in two or three great lines which restrain and 
steady, and therefore deepen the utterance of heart-broken 
grief at the close: : 

O my Léve! my Wyfe! 

Déath, that hath stickt the hénie of thy bréath, 

Hath hdd no péwre yét uppon thy béautie. 

Whie art thou yét so fayre? shall I beléeve 

That únsubstántiall Déath is 4morous? . . . 

For féare of that, I stille wille stáie with thée, 

And néver from this palace of dimme nyght 

Departe againe; héere, héere wille I remáine, 

With wérmes that dre thy chambermaides; O, héere 

Will Í sette ippe my éverldstinge rést, 

And shake the yéake of inauspicious starres 

From this wérlde-wedried flésh (v. iii. 91-3, 102 f., 106-12). 
To this height and amplitude of experience Romeo attains in a 
few days. Isit possible? Shakespeare would have us believe that 
it is—that a day in the courts of Love and Sorrow is better than a 
thousand. 

Juliet is younger, in bondage at home, and her development is 
erratic; but it is not less complete than Romeo's. Rapturous, 
alone or with her lover, she pours forth: 

What’s in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet (m. ii. 43 f.). 


I y, iii. 22-6, 33-9. Raleigh draws attention to ‘the minutely drawn picture 
of the Apothecary’s Shop’ (in the previous scene, V. i. 37-48) as evidence of ‘the 
quickening of all Romeo’s faculties by the sudden excitement of grief” (Shake- 
speare, p. 85). 

2 pronounced sirow. 


448 The Change in Juliet if Erratic is Complete 
Or ; Farewell compliment! 

Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say Ay, 

And I will take thy word (89-91). 
Or My bounty is as boundless as the sea (133). 
Or Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, . . . 

Give me my Romeo, and when he shall die. 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine 

That all the world will be in love with night (m. ii. 1, 21-4). 
But rebellious, to her nurse she declaims—in real terror but con- 
ventional, theatrical terms: 

Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but Ay, 

And that bare vowel I shall poison more 

Than the death-darting Eye of cockatrice: 

Iam not J if there be such an Ay; 

Or those eyes shut that make thee answer Ay. 

If he be slain, say Ay; or, if not, No. 
From this hysterical punning, conspicuously Elizabethan and 
courtly (the evidence of juvenility, not in the author but in the 
heroine), we pass to that explosion (after marriage and suffer- 
ing), “Ancient damnation!” (m. v. 235), her declaration of 
independence; and thence to the great speech, 

O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 

From off the battlements of yonder tower! (iv. i. 77 £), 


and the still greater— 
How if, when I am laid into the tomb 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me? (rv. iii. 30-2). 
But in the tomb, and presence of death, compliment, pretty 
fancies, euphuism, eloquence (save that of tragic brevity) have 
vanished: . 
O churl! drunk all, and left no friendly drop 
To help me after! . . . O happy dagger! 
This is thy sheath; there rust, and let me die (v. iii. 163 f., 168 f.). 
Death, however, is not in vain. Itis providential— 
A Greater Power than we can contradict, 
Hath thwarted our intents (153 f.). : 
As Young Arthur’s spirit lives after him, and delivers England 
from tyranny, so the love of Romeo and Juliet destroys the 
cruel feud of which they are the victims. The Prince’s verdict, 
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See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 
That Heaven finds means to kill your joys with love (292 f.),? 
is no moral tag, but of the essence of the drama; and to drop the 
curtain before the Reconciliation is a grave injustice to the Poet.2 
Shakespeare, we presume, took the part of the Friar, Burbage 
(none too young, aged twenty-three) that of Romeo, Heminge 
that of Capulet. Kemp, we know, impersonated Peter, and 
Martin Slaughter (after 18 July 1597) “Romeo’s man’, Balthazar.3 
Did Pope undertake the Nurse; and his boy, Robert Gough, 
Juliet? 


1596 
§ 74. THE SHAKESPEARE COAT OF ARMS 


HE death of Hamnet Shakespeare was a blow to the family 

fortunes. Shortly before it John Shakespeare had applied, 
again after twenty years, for coat-armour. His name had been 
dropped from the list ofrecusants. Thenew Bishop of Worcester, 
Thomas Bilson, consecrated 13 June 1596, made his return on 
17 July as follows: 

There are nine score recusants of note, besides retainers, wanderers and 
secret lurkers, dispersed in forty several parishes, and six score and ten house- 
. holds, whereof about forty are families of gentlemen, many of them not 
only of good wealth but of great alliance . . . Besides, Warwick and the parts 
thereabout are freighted with a number of men precisely conceited against her 
Majesty’s government ecclesiastical, and they trouble the people as much with their 
curiosity as the other with their obstinacy. 

He enclosed the ‘names and qualities’ of twenty-three ‘of the 
wealthier sort’, including ‘John Wheeler, gentleman, and Eliza- 
beth his wife’, ‘John Smith, gentleman’ and “Thomas Greene, 
gentleman’; the names also of nineteen ‘gentlewomen that refuse 
the Church though their husbands do not’, including “Anne, 
wife of William Foxe, gentleman’, ‘Joan, wife of Thomas 
Barber, gentleman’, and ‘Frances, wife of John Jeffreys, gentle- 

1 Cf. ‘poor sacrifices of our enmity’ (304). 

2 The Prologue i. 1 demands the Reconciliation: 

From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 
A pair of star-crossed lovers take their life, 


Whose misadventured piteous overthrows 
Do with their death bury their parents’ strife. 


3 pp. 515-16. 
I Gg 
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man’; and he added that ‘of the meaner sort’ there were ‘four- 
score and ten several households, where the man or wife or both 
are recusants besides children and servants’, whom unfortunately 
he did not name.! John Shakespeare is not mentioned. We 
should expect to find him with Wheeler (son of his old fellow 
recusant), Smith (the vintner), Thomas Greene (his kinsman, the 
lawyer of Warwick), and the Catholic gentlewomen of Strat- 
ford—Mistress Barber and Mistress Jeffreys. The old and re- 
spected Alderman, with a well-to-do and honoured son, if not 
yet technically ‘gentleman’, would hardly rank below these 
neighbours. Nor would his place be with ‘the meaner sort’ at the 
moment of his successful reapplication to the King of Arms as 
the husband of “a daughter and heir of Arden’, a former “Queen’s 
officer’ and Bailiff of the town, with ‘lands and tenements’ worth 
£500. Friendly churchwardens and magistrates had let him 
alone. He was little short of seventy years of age, father of a son 
of high repute at Court. 

A sufficient refutation of the theory of Shakespeare’s mean 
upbringing is his interest from the first in heraldry, and his 
respect for the orders and degrees of England—from mastery in 
a craft to gentlehood, and thence to squirehood, knighthood, 
the Garter, and the Crown. He was medieval in his sense, which 
received more than one painful shock in the course of his life, 
of what Englishmen owed to ‘subjection’, like the horse under 
his master’s hand, 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway;? 


and as keen a believer as Tyndale, or any Puritan hater of Papal 
domination, in the Divine Right of the King. 

His early writings are strewn with heraldic terms,3 and not the 
least interesting are those which prove his familiarity with the 
Quyney arms, and with the ‘pattern’ drawn up for his father in 
1576.4 In Lucrece Tarquin sharpens his falchion and moralizes on 
the fire he enforces therewith from the flint: 


So Lucrece must I force to my desire.5 


' To Sir Robert Cecil, Hatfield MSS. vi. 2 Lov. Comp., 108. 

3 e.g. Hen. VI, 1. i. 80 f., 1. ii. 41 f., I. v. 27 f., IV. i. 14-17, 33-5, 105-7, 176 f.; 
2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 254-6, ut. ii. 199 f., Iv. i. 42 f., Iv. ii. 53-6, IV. x. 71-6, V. i. 202 f., 
Lover’s C. 232-6; Love’s L. L. iv. iii. 254-6, V. ii. 567; Luer. 55-64, 71 f., 204-10, 
1053 f., &c. 4 p.75.. 5 182. 
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He foresees the blot on his escutcheon— 


the scandal will survive 
And be an eye-sore in my golden coat, 
Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive 
To cipher me how fondly I did dote. 


With his ‘falchion’ he frightens her as the ‘falcon’ its prey: 
Shakes? aloft his Roman blade, 
Which, like a falcon towering in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wings’ shade, 
Whose crooked beak threats if he mount he dies: 
So under his insulting falchion lies 
Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells 
With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcon’s bells. 


The Quyney ‘falchion, imbrued with blood in three places’, 
occurs to us when we read in 3 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 12 f. of ‘purple 
falchion painted to the hilt in blood’, in Richard III, 1. ii. 94 of 
“murderous falchion smoking in his blood’, and, irresistibly, in 
a later play: 

He whose sable arms, 

Black as his purpose, did the night resemble, 

Hath now this dread and black complexion smear’d 

With heraldry more dismal; head to foot 

Now is he total gules, horridly trick’d 

With blood. 
‘Gules’ is heraldic for red (Fr. gueules), and is again used by 
Shakespeare for the colour of blood: 

With man’s blood paint the ground gules, gules (Timon, 1v. iii. $9). 
‘Trick’ also is a term of heraldry, and here falsely used, reducing 
the player’s speech to bathos. It means to sketch without colour- 
ing, and so takes all the bloody emblazonry out of the picture. 
The Poet, of course, burlesques the extravagancies of Marlowe’s 
imitators. 

Other references, in early plays, are sensible of honourable 


significance— 


Hark, countrymen! either renew the fight, 

Or tear the lions out of England’s coat.4 

Broke by my sword, my arms torn and defaced, 

And I proclaim’d a coward through the world!5 
I 204-7. 


2 In Venus and Adonis is the ‘Eagle shaking her wings’ (57). 5 505-11. 
+ r Hen. VI, 1. v. 27 f. 5 2 Hen. VI, 1v. i. 42 f. 


452 Grant of Arms to his father, 20 October 1596 
The George profaned, hath lost his holy honour, 


The Garter, blemished, pawned his knightly virtue, 
The Crown, usurped, disgraced his kingly glory;! 


and the line indisputably Shakespeare’s in Titus Andronicus— 


Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” 


There was something of a consecration, therefore, in the 
Poet's attainment to ‘gentlehood’ within a decade of his joining 
the players; and without desert the honour, in his eyes, would 
have been of the nature of sacrilege. Criticism doubtless was 
anticipated. Strong objection was taken in various quarters to 
players’ claims to be gentlemen, and jealousy was openly ex- 
pressed within the profession itself.3 Shakespeare’s right, indeed, 
with that of brother-actors like Augustine Phillips, Thomas Pope, 
and Richard Cowley, was, as we shall see, questioned; but in his 
case indictment was confined to the form of the arms granted 
and fell to the ground.4 His proud motto, ‘Not Without Right’, 
not only anticipated but defied censure, and was substantiated.5 

The grant of arms was formally made 20 October 1596. More 
than a personal desire was gratified. It was a step in rank, en- 
dorsed by the State and sanctioned by Religion. 

But John and William Shakespeare were not in the mind in 
1596 to appreciate, as otherwise they would have done, their 
acknowledged social status. The little heir, the only heir-male, 
was in his grave— 

my child is dead, 
And with my child my joys are buried.® 


1 Rich. II, rv. iv. 369-71. 
? 1.1. 119. Ina later play, AW s Well that Ends Well (11. iii. 142-4), the King says: 
Honours thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers. 

3 p. 566. 4 p. 576. 

5 p. 75. The Shakespeare of Restorationist and Modern legend could not 
have obtained, still less have been confirmed, in coat-armour. As Smart says 
(Shakespeare Truth and Tradition, p. 108): ‘We may imagine the triumph of the 
recalcitrant Herald—This John Shakespeare is a bankrupt tradesman. His son 
William, the real mover in the affair, was apprenticed to a butcher, became a poacher, ran 
away from his indigent home and earned a few (pence) by Folding horses at a theatre-door. 
But Brooke had no information of such a kind . . . a technical point was the only 


objection his malign spirit and active inquiry could discover.’ 
6 Rom. Cc Jul. w. v. 63 f. 
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On 5 November 1596 John Shakespeare, gentleman, wit- 
nessed at Little Alne, Aston Cantlow, the marriage-settlement 
of his young kinsman, Robert Fulwood (son of John Fulwood, 
gentleman) and Elizabeth Hill, sister to the rector of Hampton 
Lucy, Richard Hill. This autumn his brother, more obstinate 
than himself, Henry Shakespeare of Ingon, the Poet’s uncle, was 
in trouble. Less admirable than his refusal to wear the cloth 
statute-cap on Sundays or pay his tithes was Henry Shakespeare’s 
resistance, if we understand the facts, to certain creditors. Once, 
as we have seen, he seriously involved his surety, who was the 
Poet’s father. In 1591, unable to obtain bail, he went to prison, 
the jail in High Street. In 1596 he was defendant in a suit by John 
Tomlins of Corn Street; Henry Wilson was his surety and the 
suit had been either settled or withdrawn by 27 October. A 
rumour, however, spread that he was again in prison, and one 
William Round came from Allesley to his house at Ingon and 
carried off two oxen. He was probably ill or dying. Only his 
wife, Margaret, was with him when he passed away the follow- 
ing Christmas. She survived him little more than a month, he 
. being buried in Snitterfield on 29 December, she in the same 
place on 9 February 1597. Wild stories were told, which she 
could have contradicted had she lived, of creditors ransacking 
his rooms, breaking open his coffers, taking away money and 
goods of ‘a great value’, corn and hay also ‘of a great value’ from 
the barn, and a mare from the stable. William Maids, an old 
friend and a creditor, denied these reports: to which, however, 
we are indebted for the impression they convey of the loneliness 
and eccentricity of the Poet’s uncle ‘Harry’, and of his death in 
by no means a lean house. 

In the meantime William Shakespeare, with an aching heart, 
played before the Queen at Whitehall. His company produced 
six pieces (no doubt King John and Romeo and Juliet among 
them), on Sunday 26 December, Monday 27 December, New - 
Year’s Day, Twelfth Night, Shrove Sunday and Tuesday, 6 and 
8 February. He lodged in Southwark near the Bear Garden, 
having removed from St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. On 4 May in 
the Queen’s Bench at Westminster he paid the sum of £60 for 
. the purchase of his future home at Stratford, New Place. 
Prosperity, we may be sure, was not the only cause of his 
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removal from Henley Street. The accommodation must have 
been limited since the Fire of 1594. John Shakespeare did not 
rebuild the broken end of the West house, the site of which 
became ‘a toft’. The “Back’ also would be painful to the Poet’s 
wife after the death of her boy— 


Grief fills the room up of my absent child. 


Shakespeare’s sister, Joan, after his removal to New Place, occu- 
pied part of the house, probably the vacated ‘Back’, with 
her husband, William Hart. Of Hart we know little but that he 
was a ‘hatter’—of a craft in high repute, like that of the tailor, at 
this time. His marriage with Joan Shakespeare (before 1600) 


was not at Stratford, whence we may probably conclude that 
he was a ‘stranger’. 


1596-7 
§ 75. JAMES BURBAGE 


E time to time we have seen sturdy James Burbage, builder 
of the Theatre in Shoreditch, and controller from 1585 to 
1592 of the rival playhouse there, the Curtain. His lease of the 
site of the Theatre expired on 25 March 1597.! In view of diffi- 
culties with the ground-landlord, Giles Allen, in renewal of the 
lease, he negotiated with Sir William More of Loseley for the 
purchase of the old Frater in Blackfriars. This hall had once done 
service as a Parliament House, and as a Court of Justice in the 
divorce proceedings of Henry VIII and Queen Katharine.2 It 
had been used from 1576 to 1585 by Farrant, Hunnis, Lyly, and 
Evans for performances by the ‘Children’ of Windsor, the 
Chapel and Paul’s.3 It would make an admirable theatre, for 
winter as well as summer, in a fashionable quarter, close to Paul’s 
(the great rendezvous of the city); and being situate within an 
ancient ecclesiastical liberty (like the Theatre and the Curtain), it 
was free of the Corporation. Burbage did not lack courage, not 
to say audacity; but he would hardly embark on this questionable 
and costly undertaking without encouragement from Shake- 
speare’s company of players (of which his son, Richard, was now 
! Chambers, ii. 385, 387. 2 Ib. 476. 
3 Ib. 496 f. Wallace, Evolution, 130-76, 
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a leading member), and the assurance of their powerful patron in 
the Privy Council, Lord Henry Hunsdon, Lord Chamberlain, 
whose property, in the occupation of his son, Sir George Carey, 
adjoined the proposed playhouse. From Lord Hunsdon we first 
hear of the enterprise. He writes from Somerset House on 
9 January 1596 to Sir William More: 

And understanding that you have already parted with part of your house 
to some that mean to make a playhouse in it; and also hearing that you mean 
to let or sell your other house, which once I had also, these are heartily to 
pray and desire you that I may have it at your hand, giving for it either as 
much rent or otherwise as any other shall and rather more.? 

Not only is there no objection here to the intended ‘play- 
house’, but his lordship is eager to lease or purchase (‘otherwise’) 
adjoining premises. Burbage paid, for him, the great sum of 
£600 for his portion of the property, on 4 February, and pro- 
ceeded to lay out £300 more on reshaping and appointing it as 
a public theatre.2 Unfortunately Lord Hunsdon died, as we 
have seen,3 on 22 July, and was followed as Lord Chamberlain 
by William Brooke, Lord Cobham, who no longer patronized 
players. Shakespeare’s company turned to George Carey, who 
succeeded his father as Lord Hunsdon. They obtained their 
request but a poor patron after their late one. Lord George was 
not Lord Chamberlain, nor, as it proved, friendly to Burbage’s 
hazardous project. Nashe, as we have seen,4 found them, or such 
of them as had returned to town after their summer tour, both 
forbidden to play within the City by an order of 22 July, and 
unsettled by their change of patron. . 

In November occurred, what Burbage must have feared and 
relied on the Lord Chamberlain to assist him against, a public 
protest by leading inhabitants in the Blackfriars and a petition to 
the Privy Council. Among the signatories, thirty-one in num- 
ber, are the Dowager Countess of Bedford, Lord George 
Hunsdon, Richard Field, and Shakespeare’s friend and tenant of 
after-years, and witness to his will, John Robinson.5 They 
prayed, 
that whereas one Burbage hath lately bought certain rooms in the same 
precinct near adjoining unto the dwelling houses of the right honourable 


1 Wallace, 195 f., note. 2 Halliwell-Phillipps, Oxslines, i. 299-304. 
3 p. 422. : + lb. p. 828. 
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the Lord Chamberlain! and the Lord of Hunsdon, which rooms the said 
Burbage is now altering and meaneth very shortly to convert and turn the 
same into a common? playhouse, which will grow to be a very great annoy- 
ance and trouble, not only to all the noblemen and gentlemen thereabout 
inhabiting, but also a general inconvenience to all the inhabitants of the 
same precinct, both by reason of the great resort and gather together of all 
manner of vagrant and lewd persons, that under colour of resorting to the 
plays will come thither and work all manner of mischief, and also to the 
great pestering and filling-up of the same precinct, if it should please God 
to send any visitation of sickness as heretofore hath been, for that the same 
precinct is already grown very populous; and besides, that the same play- 
house is so near the Church that the noise of the drums and trumpets will 
greatly disturb and hinder both the ministers and parishioners in time of _ 
divine service and sermons; In tender consideration whereof, as also for that 
there hath not at any time heretofore been used any common playhouse 
within the same precinct, but that now all players being banished by the Lord 
Mayor from playing within the City by reason of the great inconveniences and 
ill-rule that followeth them, they now think to plant themselves in Liberties; 
that therefore it would please your Honours to take order that the same 
rooms may be converted to some other use, and that no playhouse may be 
used or kept there; and your suppliants as most bounden shall and will daily 
pray for your Lordships in all honour and happiness long to live.3 


In answer to this petition their Honours of the Privy Council, 
among whom was no longer the late Lord Chamberlain, forbade 
the use of the said house for plays.4 

To Shakespeare and his fellows the disappointment was great. 
They could no longer perform at the Cross Keys within the city, 
and the tenure of the Theatre was seriously threatened. A play- 
house in Blackfriars, moreover, would have been invaluable. 
Here, as nowhere else save at Court, would the Poet’s beautiful 
work have been presented and appreciated. To old Burbage, in 
his sixty-sixth year, the blow was wellnigh ruinous. He died 
soon afterwards—leaving inhabitants of the precinct aggrieved 
with Sir William More not only for his sale of the Frater for the 
use of a playhouse, but for the decayed condition of their Church, 
and the ‘Bridge’ (or landing-stairs) on the Thames.5 He was 
buried—after his uphill stormy fight, in which he was handi- 
capped by differences with his brother-in-law, John Brayne, for 
the public stage—near Tarleton, at St. Leonard’s on 2 February 


1 Cobham. 2 public. 
3 S.P. Dom. Eliz. cclx. 116, 


4 Remembrancia, Vv. 28. 
5 Acts of the Privy Council, xxvi. 448 f. 
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1597 from his house in Holywell Street.t His sons, Cuthbert and 
Richard, doubtless were at the funeral, and it is not fanciful to 
suppose that Shakespeare and the rest of the troupe accompanied 
them. Cuthbert, the elder son, inherited the Theatre, Richard 
the Blackfriars property, with their attendant problems and 
liabilities. We shall hear of the Blackfriars again. ` 

On 5 March died Lord Cobham, who had probably as Lord 
Chamberlain been instrumental in the prohibition of acting 
within the City and the suppression of the Blackfriars venture.? 
He resided himself in the Blackfriars. On 17 April his office was 
bestowed on Lord George Hunsdon, and once more Shake- 
speare’s company were ‘the Chamberlain’s men’. They ceased to 
play at the Theatre after the expiration of the lease on 25 March. 
Cuthbert Burbage was entitled to the structure, but refrained 
from dismantling it pending negotiations with the ground-land- 
lord. These were protracted, and we hear of the Theatre as 
‘unfrequented’.3 From 25 March to 28 July 1597 Shakespeare 
and his fellows played at the, Curtain. Romeo and Juliet was 
given there ‘with great applause’.5 

The Theatre and Curtain were in danger of being ‘plucked 
down’ this summer, with other playhouses in the suburbs. 
Restraint of acting within the City stimulated theatrical enter- 
prise “Without’, andanew theatre had been erected on the Bank- 
side, west of the Rose, called the Swan.6 A Dutch visitor, John de 
Witt, thus described it, in or near 1596, enthusiastically: omnium 
prestantissimum et amplissimum, quippe quod tres mille homines in 
sedilibus admittat, constructum ex coacervato lapide pyrritide, ligneis 
suffultum columnis quae ob illitum marmoreum colorem nasutissimos 
quoque fallere possent— surpassing the others and largest, in that 
it seats three thousand persons, built of flint masonry, with 
wooden columns painted like marble and calculated to deceive 
the most wary’.? Within this smart and very ample edifice the 
Earl of Pembroke’s men, including Ben Jonson, brought out, 
about 21 July 1597, a comedy by Nashe which gave mortal 

1 Register. 2 Acts of the Privy Council, xxvii. 50. 

3 Skialetheia, Everard Guilpin, Satire v. 

4 The Scourge of Villainy, Marston, S.R. 8 Sept. 1598 (‘Nought but pure Juliet 
and Romeo’, ‘Curtain plaudities’). 5 p. 443. 


6 By Francis Langley. ] 
7 Ex Observationibus Londinensibus Johannis de Witt, Buchell (Chambers, ii. 362). 
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offence to the staid authorities. It was entitled The Isle of Dogs, 
and presumably was a satire, of a scandalous kind,? on the Isle 
of Britain and eminent personages. On 28 July the indignant 
Privy Council issued an order that in consequence of ‘lewd 
matters, great disorders’ and ‘resort and confluence of bad 
people’, all playhouses were to be ‘plucked down’, or at least so 
‘defaced’ that they could not be used again for acting, and that 
playing in any public place, within three miles of London, was 
to cease until 1 November.3 Ben Jonson (with £4 borrowed 
from Henslowe)4 quickly found himself in the Marshalsea, with 
Gabriel Spencer and Robert Shaw for companions.5 Nashe fled 
from his lodgings (which were ransacked) into the country.® 
Other Pembroke’s men, as they dared to show themselves— 
Hearne, Helle the clown, Dick Jones, Bird alias Borne—joined 
the Admiral’s company.7 Nashe protested that only the induc- 
tion to the play and the first act were his;8 Jonson was probably 
chief author, ‘not only an actor but a maker of part of the said 
play’.2 Nashe and other devisers ‘of that very seditious and 
slanderous matter’, were still under warrant for arrest on 
15 August. 

Shakespeare and his fellows went on tour in the South and 
West. They were at Dover in August.!° The visit (the Poet's 
second)!! probably left its mark on subsequent work. As 
question with Shylock, declares Antonio, 

You may as well go stand upon the beach, 

And bid the main flood bate his usual height.!? 
We are told of ‘the beachy girdle of the Ocean’ in 2 Henry IV,13 
and of ‘the English beach’ which ‘pales in the Flood’ in Henry V."4 
And in Henry Vis mention of the ‘shores of France and England’, 
whose white cliffs ‘look pale with envy of each other’s happi- 

1 McKerrow, v. 29-33 (and notes). Chambers, ii. 412. Acts of P. C. xxvii. 330- 


2 ‘Our voyage is to the Isle of Dogs, there where the Blatant Beast doth rule 
and reign, rending the credit of whom it please’ (Return from Parnassus, V. 4). 


3 Acts of P. C. xxvii. 313. 4 Greg, i. 200. 
5 Acts of P. C. xxviii. 33. Shaw was in prison before 6 Aug.: Greg, i. 202. 
6 McKerrow, iii. 153 f. 7 Greg, i. 201-3. 

8 McKerrow, iii. 153 f. 9 Acts of P. C. xxvii. 338. 


10 J. T. Murray, i. 109, ii. 263 (‘September’ is a slip for ‘August’ : the company 
were at Bristol in September). 

It See p. 216. 12 Mer. of Ven. tv. i. 71 £. 

13 tm, i. 50. 14 y, Chorus g f. 
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ness’,! and (by a slip in the Poet’s geography) of “Dover Pier’, 
where ‘the well-appointed King embarked his royalty’.? 

From Dover the players journeyed to Rye (August), Marl- 
borough, Bath, and Bristol.3 At Bristol they received 30s. for a 
performance in the Gild Hall during the week ending 18 Septem- 
ber. Soon afterwards, we may believe, Shakespeare was at home 
at New Place. 

Jonson, Spencer, and Shaw were released from prison on 
3 October.4 The Privy Council did not execute their order 
beyond closing for a time the Swan. We read in Henslowe’s 
diary—‘The 11 of October began my Lord Admiral’s and my 
Lord of Pembroke’s men to play at my house’, the Rose.5 Their 
opening performances were of Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, Chap- 
man’s Humorous Day’s Mirth, and the old favourite, Marlowe's 
masterpiece, Doctor Faustus.© 

Nashe recovered his spirits, and impudence, in.a six weeks’ 
sojourn by the sea at Yarmouth, where he began, or planned, a 
characteristic ‘description’ of the town ‘with praise of the Red 
Herring’, published early in 1599 as Nash's Lenten Stuff.” Un- 
fortunately The Isle of Dogs is lost. Francis Bacon, as we have 
noted, had a ‘fragment’ of it in his commonplace book, with 
Leicester's Commonwealth and Shakespeare’s Richard the Third 
and Richard the Second.8 


1597 
§ 76. DEATH OF ROBERT WEBBE 


HAKESPEARE’S acquisition of New Place coincided with the 
S death of his laudably ambitious cousin at Snitterfield. Robert 
Webbe, whose large family may have tried his strength and 
resources, and drawn out his hopes of Gentlehood, had a second 
son, newborn and unbaptized, when on 1 June 1597, ‘sick in 
body but of good and perfect remembrance’ he made his will. 
This document, signed and witnessed in the old home of the 


I y. ii. 378. 2 iii. Chorus 4 (Folio). 
3 J. T. Murray, ii. 387, 332, 203, 217. 

4 Acts of P. C. xxviii. 33. 5 Greg, i. 54. 

é Ib. 7 McKerrow, iii. 154. 


8 Burgoyne, Collotype Facsimile of Manuscript at Alnwick Castle. 
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Shakespeares, and containing not a few references to this 
interesting property, will bear quotation: 


I give to Mary my wife my crop of one half yardland belonging to the 
house wherein Richard Tayler! dwelleth, and five kine, and my household 
stuff, upon condition she pay to my daughters Esther, Mary, Martha and 
Prudence five marks? apiece at their ages of twenty and one years. 

I give to my said daughter Esther £16. 13. 4 more, and to my other three 
daughters twenty nobles apiece more at the ages of twenty and one years. 

Also towards the payment of my debts and legacies I do by these presents 
bequeath to my brethren-in-law, Thomas Perks and John Hill, one yardland 
with the appurtenances and all whatsoever to the same belonging, and all 
houses except my new building and half the barn, garden and orchard, to 
have and to hold, except before excepted, for sixteen years and four months 
next ensuing. 

I give to my youngest sont one messuage and the orchard in the tenure of 
Richard Wilkins, and the moiety of half a yard land thereunto belonging 
and all growing in and upon the same. 

I do give to my eldest son5 all the rest of my lands tenements and heredita- 
ments in Snitterfield or wheresoever else, without impeachment of waste. 

Item my will is that if the commodities of the said yardland during the 
said term of 16 years and 4 months and the rest of my goods ungiven shall 
not be sufficient to discharge my debts and legacies, then my executors shall 
let or sell the cottage and the land in the tenure of Nicholas Utting. 


Executors are the above Thomas Perks (brother of Mary 
Webbe) and John Hill (son of Mistress Arden and husband of 
Mary Webbe’s sister, Elizabeth Perks). 

Here is the old Arden property with something added—the 
one yardland (virgate) and half yardland, and two farm-houses 
adjoining one another, and the cottage, together with a ‘new 
building’. The name Utting takes us back to Alderman Shake- 
speare’s youth—John Utting, who took his B.A. at Oxford in 
1522, being Clement Throgmorton’s Puritan vicar at Haseley 
from 1526 until his deprivation in 1554 under Mary, when 
young Thomas Lucy came to the rescue and presented him, ‘in 
some fashion’ which the liberal Catholic bishop, Nicholas 
Heath, winked at (jam certo modo vacantem), to Charlecote.® 
The sixteen years and four months would bring the youngest 
daughter, Prudence, to the age of eighteen, in September 1611. 

* “Marriage 22 January 1588, Richard Tayler, servant to John Perks, and Mary 
Smith, daughter to Henry Smith senior of Snitterfield’ (Register). 

2 £3 6s. 8d. 3 £6 135. 4d. 


4 John, not yet christened. 5 William, not quite eleven years old. 
6 Notes on the Bishopric of Worcester 1547-1559, James Davenport, pp. 28, 31. 
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Robert Webbe was buried at Snitterfield, in the resting-place 
of old Richard Shakespeare, and now of Henry Shakespeare and 
his-wife Margaret of Ingon, probably on Sunday, 5 June.! His 
widow and her babe were brought to Stratford, we can hardly 
doubt, by the Poet's father, to be taken care of in Henley Street, 
perhaps in the peaceful “Back’ just vacated by the Poet’s wife and 
daughters. Did Master John Shakespeare act as godfather to his 
late nephew’s child on Sunday, 19 June? We read in the register 
of baptisms, 

1597 June 19 Johannes filius Roberti Webbe de Snitterfield. 


1597-8 
§ 77. NEW PLACE 


N 15972 the owner of New Place, William Underhill, belonged 
to a Warwickshire family sharply divided on religion. He 
had relatives at Eatington and Hunningham, of whom the 
former were Catholics, the latter Protestants. Edward Under- 
hill, son of Thomas of Hunningham, was known as the ‘hot 
gospeller’ and a devoted supporter of Hooper. He fled from 
London in Mary’s reign to his brother Ralph at Baginton near 
Coventry; whence, on Elizabeth’s accession he returned to the 
metropolis. Edward and Ralph were close friends of Clement 
Throgmorton, father of Job the ‘Martinist’. Thomas Underhill 
of Eatington was ‘an adversary of True Religion’ in 1564. He had 
a younger brother, William, and a daughter, Mary. William, 
born about 1523, studied at the Inner Temple, prospered as a 
lawyer, settled at Idlicote, and defended ‘poor men’ against 
William Bott. He purchased not only New Place, but a lease of 
the Wilmcote tithe from the Stratford Corporation. As pur- 
chaser of this lease he was entertained at dinner at the Swan in 
1568. His first wife, by whom he had a son, William, and three 
daughters, died in 1561; his second wife, a sister of Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, died in 1569. He himself died in 1570. 
William his son, born about 1554, inherited on his coming of 
1 The register gives 29 May, which is before the date of the will. The vicar has 


probably forgotten the Sunday. ; 
2 For the House and previous occupants see Fripp, Shakespeare Studies, 


PP. 7-13. 
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age in 1575, Idlicote, New Place, and the lease of the Wilmcote 
tithe. His sister, Margaret, married Edmund Peirs of Alveston, 
gentleman, in November 1576; and about the same time he 
married his first cousin, Mary Underhill, daughter of his father’s 
elder brother, Thomas of Eatington. The baptism of his chil- 
dren, some at Idlicote, some at Stratford, points to his residence 
both at Idlicote and New Place. Fulke was baptized at Idlicote in 
1579, Dorothy at Stratford in 1580, Hercules at Idlicote in 1581, 
Elizabeth at Stratford in 1585 (where a fortnight later she was 
buried), Valentine (born on St. Valentine’s day)! at Stratford in 
1587, William at Stratford in 1588, and Simon at Idlicote in 
1589. His wife was buried at Idlicote in 1590. He was a deter- 
mined Romanist, being presented for recusancy in 1579. The 
‘great extremity’ which he encountered in 1581, and for which 
he had to sell lands, was probably connected with ‘Monsieur’. 
Hugh Hall, the chaplain to the Ardens of Park Hall, who in- © 
spired John Somerville with treasonable sentiments towards the 
Queen in 1583, fled for refuge to Underhill’s house at Idlicote, 
whither he was pursued by Edward Aglionby and Robert Bur- 
goyne, the Puritan squire of Wroxall.2 Stephen Burman of 
Shottery spoke of Underhill in April 1584 as ‘a subtle, covetous 
and crafty man’. He was presented for recusancy in 1592, when 
it was reported of him that he had not been at Idlicote since his 
wife’s death. He had a house at Fillongley in the north of 
Warwickshire, where he seems to have divided his time with 
Stratford. It is interesting to find him promising Thomas 
Throgmorton to pay him money in 1592. In the meantime the 
Corporation found it difficult to get the tithe-rent from him, 
which was £3 per annum. At last they sued him in Chancery, 
and among Richard Quyney’s expenses in London in the 
Michaelmas term 1595 are costs of proceedings against Master 
Underhill. 

New Place was costly. It had risen in value with other sur- 
viving houses after the Fires of 1594 and 1595. Shakespeare not 
only paid a high price for the property but he spent on repara- 
tions. A load of stone which William Wyatt the Chamberlain 

! 14 Feb. (she was baptized on 17th). This love-day is referred to by Shake- 


speare in The Two Gentlemen, 11. i. 192, 211; Mid. N. D. tv. i. 144; and Hami. 
Iv. v. 48, 51. ? p. 195- 
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purchased from him for the repair of the Clopton Bridge in the 


spring of 1598! was doubtless a remnant after his restoration of 
New Place. An echo of building operations here, and through- 
out the town, is heard in a passage which he probably wrote in 
the autumn of 1598 or soon after: 
When we mean to build, 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 

And when we see the figure of the house, 

Then must we rate the cost of the erection; 

Which if we find outweighs ability, 

What do we then but draw anew the model ?2 


again, 
We survey 
The plot of situation and the model, 
Consent upon a sure foundation, 
Question surveyors, know our own estate. 
How able such a work to undergo;3 
and again, 


We fortify in paper and in figures, 

Like one that draws the model of a house.4 
Here are the ground-plan and elevation, and the term ‘ability’, 
so common in the borough records, denoting financial com- 
petency. There was a boom in ‘building, and a new and hand- 
some Stratford was rising on the ashes of the old. A plentiful 
supply of timber, and the cash of the Combes and other Shylocks 
in the neighbourhood, contributed to the result. The wealthy 
Thomas Rogers in the High Street rebuilt his own house (begun 
in 1596) and assisted to rebuild the two adjoining houses (Nos. 
24 and 25) ona scale that dwarfed the old two-story tenements 
of the type of “‘Gorshaws’ and left New Place and New House less 
solitary in their greatness. His own house, bearing his initials and 
those of his wife, and the date 1596, was probably finished in- 
time for his Michaelmas hospitalities as Bailiff that year, and here 
he entertained Sir Thomas Lucy and “other gentlemen’ on Thurs- 
day, 20 January 1597. Shakespeare must have looked on it with 


1 ‘pd to mr? shaxspere for on lod of ston x?’ (Chamberlain’s Account, 12 Jan. 
1599). 

2 2 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 41-6. 3 Ib. 50-4. 

4 56f. The scene has been re-written, large portions of it not appearing in 
Quarto (1600) and duplicate passages being preserved in Folio (i.e. 41-55 and 
56-62), 
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pleasure, noting the vine-leaf scroll, the thorn and fleur-de-lis, 
and the Tudor Rose, and the carvings on the brackets, of the Ox 
of the owner’s occupation, and the Bear and Ragged Staff of the 
Dudleys. The houses below were the work somewhat later 
of his two sons-in-law, William. Smythe and John Wilmore. 
William Smythe, son of Shakespeare’s godfather (as supposed), 
a prosperous young mercer, began his house (with the double 
gable and bell-bracings) in 1599, but left it to be completed at 
‘great charge’ by his brother, Roger Smythe, also a mercer, who 
resided here, after William had gone to his father’s house in 
Henley Street. 

John Wilmore’s house, at the corner of High Street and Ely 
Street, is much larger than its neighbours. In Shakespeare’s time 
it had a pair of gables facing each street. Like his house, John 
Wilmore was prominent. He was elected a burgess in 1598 and, 
as a thriving ironmonger, was on his way to promotion when 
he was sued by his neighbour and fellow craftsman, Master John 
Smith, for having made a false declaration of apprenticeship. 
He acknowledged his fault, and was removed from the Council 
on 16 December 1603. 

Shakespeare paid {60 for his new property. Underhill died, 
two months after the transaction, at Fillongley on 7 July 1597, 
and was buried at Idlicote on the 13th. He had been poisoned, as 
it transpired, by his eldest son, Fulke. The child of first cousins, 
Fulke was half crazy. Tried and found guilty, the youth was 
executed at Warwick (the great bell being tolled for him at St. 
Nicholas) in March 1599, and buried at Idlicote on the 21st of 
that month. The estate passed to the second son, Hercules, on his 
attaining the age of twenty-one about May 1602. In Michaelmas 
Term of that year a second fine was levied by him on New Place, 
evidently to complete the transfer. 

The property then acquired by Shakespeare consisted of the 
house, two barns, two gardens, and two orchards, with ap- 
purtenances such as the “barn-yard’. It was a happy possession. 
It meant freedom and a fuller service of the beautiful. Hither, 
with a just sense of attainment, and that simple gratitude which 
was the key-note of all his achievement, the Poet brought his 
family and his ‘volumes prized above a dukedom’. 
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